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PREFATORY   NOTE. 


The   present   volume   represents   all   the   remaining 

manuscript  for  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind  so  far  as 
it  was  left  by  the  Author  in  a  state  that  he  would 
have  allowed  to  be  fit  for  publication*  Much  of 
it  was  intended  to  be  rewritten,  and  the  whole,  if 
it  had  undergone  his  revision,  would  have  received 
that  alternate  condensation  and  expansion  sure  to 
be  needed  in  a  work  which  has  been  of  many  years* 
growth,  and  which  treats  of  a  continually  growing 
subject.  Some  repetitions  would  have  been  avoided, 
many  arguments  would  have  been  better  nourished 
with  illustration,  and  in  the  Third  Problem  there 
would  doubtless  have  been  a  more  evident  order  in 
the  succession  of  chapters,  the  actual  arrangement 
being  partly  the  result  of  conjecture.  The  Fourth 
Problem,  of  which  the  later  pages  were  written 
hardly  more  than  three  weeks  before  the  Authors 
death,  is  but  a  fragment :  it  will  perhaps  not  be  felt 
the  less  worthy  of  attention  by  those  readers  who 
have  followed  his  previous  works  with  interest  and 
sympathy. 

In  correcting  the  proof-sheets  of  this  volume  the 
Editor  has  been  generously  aided  by  Dr*  Michael  Foster 
and  Mr.  James  Sully* 
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MIND  AS  A  FUNCTION  OP  THE  ORGANISM. 


"The  method  of  oomposition  remaiiiB  the  same  throughout  the  entire 
Ikbric  of  Mind,  from  the  formation  of  its  simplest  feelings  up  to  the  fonna- 
tion  of  those  immense  and  complex  aggregates  of  feelings  which  characterise 
Hi  highest  deyebpments." 

Hkebbrt  Sfxnosr  s  PrwcipUi  of  PtyehoUyy^  L  184. 
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CHAPTER    L 


INTRODUCTORY. 


1.  We  know  that  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  other 
men  are  both  like  and  unlike  our  own  thoughts  and 
feelings ;  we  kuow  that  their  mental  processes  are 
like  ours,  and  that  the  products  of  such  processes 
vary  with  variable  experiences  ;  we  know  that  our 
own  minds  are  not  what  they  were  in  early  days, 
but  have  grown  and  developed  under  conditions 
similar  to  those  which  have  determined  the  growth 
of  other  minds.  From  all  this  we  conclude  that 
human  experiences  have  much  that  is  common  and 
constant,  imderlying  much  that  is  particular  and 
fluctuating.  It  is  to  what  is  common  and  constant 
that  investigation  is  mainly  directed  ;  the  facts  of 
Sensibility  are  only  intereeting  to  us  in  so  far  as 
they  disclose  the  Laws  of  Sensibility. 

2.  The  first  common  fact  and  the  most  funda- 
ment^ is  that  our  psychical  activity  is  the  expres- 
sion, 1*,  of  the  action  of  the  external  medium  on  the 
organism,  and,  2*,  of  the  reaction  of  the  organism. 
These  two  factors,  Organism  and  Environment, 
abstraction  detaches  and  considers  apart,  as  if  each 
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existed  separately ;  80  that  we  are  led  to  think  of 
the  orgaoism  aa  if  its  relation  to  the  environment 
were  merely  casual,  and  of  the  environment  as  if  its 
recognisable  manifestations  were  not  shaped  and 
colonxed  by  the  organism.  The  Laws  of  Sensibility 
are  thus  detached  from  the  Laws  of  Matter,  as  if 
the  Modes  of  Reaction  were  independent  of  the 
Modes  of  Action.  This  procediiEc  has  its  necessity 
and  its  advantages.  All  tbat  is  requisite  is  that  we 
should  understand  its  artificial  nature.  When  that 
is  forgotten,  many  confusions  arise.  Amoug  them 
there  is  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  the  Mode^ 
which  are  immanent  in  the  conditions  are  indepen- 
dent of  them,  and  exist  ct  priori  Because  human 
actions  are  found  to  obey  legislative  prescriptions, 
the  operative  forces  of  Nature  are  supposed  to  obey 
Laws;  these  Laws,  ie,,  the  abstract  expressions  of 
the  forces  in  action^  are  supposed  to  be  a  higher  order 
of  existent 3  mysteriously  controlling  the  forces*  And 
80  with  the  Mental  Laws.  Implicitly,  or  explicitly, 
they  are  assumed  to  be  a  higher  order  of  spiritual 
forces  which  act  on  and  determine  experiences. 
Because  we  can  translate  the  concrete  facts  of  Sen- 
fiibility  into  the  abstract  expressions  of  what  is 
common  to  them  all,  it  is  often  imagined  that  this 
translation  reveals  the  d  priorn  origin  of  the  abstracts. 
3.  Without  here  entering  on  a  discussion  of  this 
metaphysical  question,  which  can  only  be  settled  by 
a  scientific  Psychology,  we  pass  directly  to  the 
second  fandamental  fact  needful  to  be  always  borne 
in  mind,  namely,  that  all  psychical  phenomena 
are  phenomena  of  the  sentient  organism,  and  the 
various  classes  into  which  we  group  them  are  Modes 
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of  Sensibility.  If  we  Tiew  these  phenomena  on  the 
physiological  side,  they  are  bodily  facts;  if  on  the 
psychological  side,  they  are  facts  of  Feeling. 

But  here  an  explanation  becomes  necessary.  By 
the  term  Feeling,  most  readers  will  understand  some- 
thing more  than  the  activity  of  the  organism,  which 
we  call  Sentience ;  they  will  understand  by  it  what 
fis  usually  termed  Consciousness.  Not  only  so,  but 
they  will  also  doubt  whether  Feeling  is  the  proper 
term  for  the  whole  activity  of  the  sentient  organism, 
inasmuch  as  there  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  activity 
which  is  unfelt,  being  unconscious ;  on  the  other, 
there  is  the  activity  of  Thought. 

The  extreme  laxity  with  which  the  term  Conscious- 
ness is  employed,  even  in  philosophic  writings,  will 
be  noticed  in  the  concluding  chapters  of  this  Problem. 
Enough  here  to  remark,  that  whereas  the  term  is 
loftan  used  as  the  synonym  of  Sentience  in  the  widest 
I  sense,  it  is  also  used  for  a  special  mode  of  Sentience. 
tSo  that  while  one  school  declares  that  *'to  have  a 
reensation  and  to  be  conscious  of  havinfj  it  are  not 
two  things,  but  two  names  for  one  and  the  same 
thing'' — another  school  speaks  of  unconscious  sensa- 
tions, unconscious  reasonings,  and  unconscious  actions, 
and  declares  that  '*to  be  conscious  of  any  sentient 
state  is  to  attend  to  it,  to  reflect  on  it" 

4.  In  this  dilemma  we  shall  do  well  to  avoid  the 
[term  Consciousness,  and  keep  to  the  less  ambiguous 
lierm  Sentience,  which,  as  the  activity  of  a  sentient 
^organism,  admits  of  the  needful  precision*  But  how 
ibout  the  antithesis  between  Feeling  and  Thought? 
[There  are  many  philosophers  who  interpret  this  anti- 
besis  as  meaning  that  Feeling  in  some  mysterious 
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way  cornea  from  the  Body,  whereas  Thonglit  has  a 
purely  spiritual  origin  in  the  Mind.  The  reduction 
of  both  to  Modes  of  Sensibility  will  seem  a  completej 
destruction  of  the  spirituality  of  oor  higher  fuiictiona^f 
That  reduction,  however,  is  the  irresistible  conclusion 
of  the  scientific  principles  of  a  biological  Psychology. 
It  is,  indeed,  in  opposition  to  the  view  held  by  the 
majority  of  psychologists,  and  by  the  genend  public, 
a  Tiew  thus  expressed  by  Reid  in  his  opening  essay : 
*'By  the  mind  of  man  we  understand  that  in  him 
which  thinks,  remembers,  reasons,  wills/'  What 
that  is  he  professes  not  to  know ;  and  yet,  by  a 
common  illusion,  in  the  same  breath  professes  to 
know  vaguely  what  it  is,  and  certainly  what  it  is  not 
He  knows  that  it  is  **one  internal  principle,"  and 
that  it  is  not  the  human  orcjanism,  "  We  are  con* 
scions  that  we  think  and  have  a  variety  of  thoughts 
of  different  kinds,  ...  all  of  which  we  are  tanght  by 
nature  to  attribute  to  one  internal  principle,  and 
this  principle  of  thought  we  call  the  mind  or  soul 
of  a  man/'  Are  we  taught  this  by  Nature  1  or  not 
rather  by  speculative  philosophers  ? 

The  natural  teacliiug  of  observation  and  induction 
discloses  no  trace  of  an  internal  principle.  From 
among  the  various  operations  of  the  organism  which 
are  classed  as  vital,  a  particular  group  is  detached 
and  named  mental  To  personify  the  one  class  as 
an  internal  principle,  Life,  and  the  other  also  as  an 
internal  principle,  Mind,  and  then  to  assign  all  the 
observed  operations  not  to  the  organism  which  is 
known  to  be  in  action,  but  to  those  principles  which 
are  imagined,  is  not  the  teaching  of  Nature  but  oi 
the  Schools,     That  which  thinks,  reasons,  wills,  is 
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the  organism ;  precisely  as  that  wLich  indicates  time 
hj  movement  of  hands  on  the  dial-plate  is  the  clock 
mechanism,  not  an  mtemal  principle ;  although  we 
may,  if  we  willj  personify  the  actions  of  the  mecha- 
nism and  call  this  the  source  of  all  that  is  observed 
in  the  clock.  The  clock  is  a  material  object  or  a 
social  object  according  to  onr  view  of  its  adjusted 
structure  or  its  social  function.  The  living  organism 
is  in  like  manner  a  physical  object  or  a  psychical 
object  according  to  our  physiological  or  psychological 
view  of  its  operations.  Yet  when  the  reduction  of 
Feeling  and  Thought  has  been  efi'ected,  it  will  still 
leave  the  antithesis  to  be  explained. 

To  explain  it,  we  had  better  avoid  cramping  our- 
selves by  definitions.  A  philosophical  mathematician, 
It  Coumot,  has  suggestively  noted  the  diflerence 
between  clearness  of  conception  and  clearness  of 
definition.*  The  ground  of  this  is  that  a  conception 
is  a  generalised  point  of  view  which  embraces  all  that 
is  known  in  particular  of  an  object  or  a  process; 
whereas  a  definition  usually  is  an  abstract  point  of 
view  arising  at  the  expression  of  some  few  well- 
marked  particulars :  it  is  therefore  imperfect  in  pro- 
portion to  its  particularity.  Hence  the  truncated 
Appearance  of  our  conceptions  when  presented  in 
definitions.  Many  ideas  which  are  withont  equi- 
voque or  obscurity  lose  their  clearness  directly  they  are 


•  **  Un  concept  exute  danB  Fenteiidemeiit  indfipendamraent  de  la  d^fini- 
^im  quW  en  donne  ;  et  souveut  Tid^elaplus  simple  datis  Tentendement 
vm  comporte  qti^une  definition  compliqu^^  qiiani!  elle  n*6chappe  paa  & 
toiite  d^finitioiL  Tout  le  monde  a  ime  id6e  directe  et  exacte  de  ik  sitnili* 
tndd  de  deux  corps,  quoique  peu  de  g^iiB  puls&ent  entendre  lea  dSfini' 
lions  compliqiiies  que  lea  gdonietres  ont  donndea  de  la  ftimilitade."— 
OoVBVOT ;  Ik§  FonctiofiM  €t  du  Cahul  Infinitisimal^  1841,  vol*  I  p,  72. 
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fixed  in  rigid  verbal  limits.  For  example,  every  one 
knows  what  is  meant  by  Feelings  Sensation,  Intelli- 
gence, Will,  &c. ;  yet  all  attempts  to  define  them 
Iiave  been  unsatisfactory.  One  may  say  of  them 
what  St.  Augustine  said  of  Time,  "  If  you  do  not  ask 
me,  I  know ;  but  if  you  ask  me,  I  do  not  know/' 

When  just  now  Feeling  was  suggested  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  activity  of  the  sentient  organism 
viewed  subjectively,  that  suggestion  presupposed  it 
to  be  already  known,  clearly  conceived.  There  was 
no  specification  of  its  characters.  To  get  at  these 
we  must  study  the  activities.  On  a  general  view  we 
observe  that  Feeling  sometimes  means  the  sensations 
of  Touch,  Temperature,  Dryness,  Humidity,  Ac. ; 
sometimes  the  visceral  sensations ;  sometimes  emo- 
tions, sentiments,  and  intellectual  states.  We  are 
said  to  have  a  feeling  of  Terror,  a  feeling  of  Justice, 
and  a  feeling  of  the  logical  correctness  of  a  con- 
elusion.  There  is  obviously  a  marked  difference 
between  feeling  the  hardness,  smoothness,  and  cold- 
ness of  a  statue  and  feeling  its  beauty;  between 
feeling  anger  and  feeling  hunger;  between  feeling 
that  Leonidas  was  heroic  and  that  Darwin's  hypo- 
thesis illuminates  Biology.  But  since  men  in  all 
ages  and  in  all  countries  have  giyen  this  extension 
to  the  term,  we  may  conclude  that  there  is  some 
deep-seated  community  in  the  diverse  cases  to  which 
it  is  applied.  If  sensations,  perceptions,  emotions, 
sentiments,  volitions,  and  ideations  have  all  in  turn 
been  recognised  as  feelings,  there  is  good  reason  to 
suspect  that  Feeling  is  a  generalued  expression  for 
what  all  mental  states  have  in  comtnon.  As  such 
it  will  be  understood  in  these  pagcs^ 
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5.  If  the  reader  objects  to  this  cxteBsiou  of  the 
term  Feeling  and  its  inclusion  of  Thought,  usually 
understood  to  be  the  antithesis  of  Feeling,  he  may 
be  reminded  that  psychologists  have  very  generally 
obliterated  the  antithesis  on  the  other  side  by 
making  Thought  the  generalised  term  for  all  mental 
states.  Thus  Reid  in  defining  mind  as  that  \Yhicli 
thinki*  adds:  *' Wc  have  a  variety  of  thoughts  of 
different  kinds,  such  as  seeing,  hearing,  remember- 
ing, deliberating^  resolving,  loving,  hating,  among 
other  kinds  ;  ** — and  further,  **  By  the  operations  of 
the  mind  we  understand  every  mode  of  thinking  of 
which  we  are  conscious."  Thus  sensation,  perception, 
conception,  emotion,  and  volition  are,  according  to 
him,  all  different  kinds  of  thinking;  which  is  accept- 
able if  we  understand  by  thinking  all  mental  opera- 
tions. I  have  merely  substituted  the  term  Feeling 
because  it  seems  less  ambiguous;  and  having  done 
so,  will  proceed  to  state  how  Thought  may  be  under- 
stood to  lie  classed  under  the  more  comprehensive 
head  of  Feeling,  and  yet  as  such  have  a  special  mean- 
ing of  its  own,  which  special  meaning  may  even  at 
times  seem  almost  the  antithesis  of  Feeling, 

All  Experience  is  resolvable  into  states  of  the 
sentient  organism.  These  states  are  primary,  secon- 
dary, and  compounds  of  primary  and  secondary, 
A  primjuy  state  of  sensible  affection  becomes  a  senaa- 
tioE  or  a  perception  when  compounded  with  secon- 
dary states,  the  more  or  less  energetic  rcviviil  of  the 
tesidue  of  former  primary  affections*  It  is  then 
dassed  under  the  Sensible.  When  the  state  is  not 
directly  determined  by  a  primary  sensible  affection 
it  id  chisscd  under  the  Ideal     But  in  both  sensible 
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and  ideal  states  the  same  neural  processes  are  in 
operation,  it  is  the  same  Sensoriiira  tliat  is  in  activity. 
As  we  aDalytically  detach  the  ideal  from  the  sensible, 
so  we  det-ach  the  process  of  stimuktioii  from  the 
process  of  groupings  the  one  standing  for  the  recep- 
tivity the  other  for  the  activity,  and  thus  the  one 
comes  to  represent  Feeling  and  the  other  Thinking, 
the  one  Sense,  the  other  Logic. 

6.  But  while  thinking  is  really  a  Mode  of  Sentience 
a  particular  form  of  the  general  activity  named  FeclingJ 
common  u.sage  has  decided  that  Thinking  should  be 
the  an ti thesis  to  Feeling,  This  usage  we  must  respect 
It  may  be  respected  without  ambiguity  if  we  under- 
stand that  when  Thinking  is  classed  with  Feeling  it  is 
in  virtue  of  the  process  or  function  common  to  both ; 
when  classed  in  antithesis  to  Feeling,  it  is  in  virtue 
of  the  jyrodiicts  of  the  operations.  Thouglits  as  pro- 
ducts  are  readily  distinguishable  from  sensations  or 
emotions  as  products,  although  the  laws  of  grouping 
whicli  are  manifest  in  the  one  are  equally  manifest  in 
the  other.  Thouj^hts  diflTer  from  sensations  as  signs 
from  the  things  signified ;  but  the  processes  by  which 
they  are  combined  are  of  the  same  nature,  wliether 
the  products  be  sensations  or  perceptions,  perceptions 
or  conceptions. 

This  antithesis  of  process  and  product  maybe  illus- 
trated by  the  similar  artifice  of  the  vegetable  physio- 
logist who  says  that  the  green  sepals  of  the  calyx  of  a 
geranium  are  the  same  as  the  green  leaves  of  the  frond, 
and  both  again  arc  the  same  as  the  coloured  petals, 
pistils,  and  stamens.  He  does  not  mean  that  these 
various  modifications  of  a  common  type  are  not 
separately  distinguishable,  but  that  they  have  all  a 
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coinnion  origin  and  coramon  laws  of  evolution.  Aa 
products,  the  pistil  is  not  the  sepal,  the  stamen  is  not 
the  leaf.  As  products,  a  conception  is  not  a  percep- 
tion, an  emotion  is  not  an  idea.  But  the  processes  of 
evolution  are  processes  in  coniraon.  There  are  stages 
in  the  development  of  a  pistil  in  which  its  community 
with  the  leaf  is  evident ;  there  are  stages  in  the 
development  of  a  conception  in  which  its  community 
with  perception  and  sensation  is  evident. 

That  this  double  application  of  the  term  Feeling  is 
capable  of  serving  our  purposes  without  great  ambi- 
guity may  be  seen  in  the  analogous  application  of  the 
term  Animal,  which,  although  including  Man,  is  often 
employed  as  the  antithesis  to  Man.  Considered  aaa 
physical  being,  Man  is  classed  under  Animal,  because 
he  has  in  common  with  animals  all  the  general  zoolo- 
gical characters ;  but  considered  as  a  spiritual  or  in- 
tellectual being,  he  is  detached  from  and  contrasted 
with  animals  by  rea«5on  of  certain  special  characters. 
Some  readers  will  be  shocked  to  hear  thoughts  spoken 
of  as  feelings,  just  as  their  forefathers  would  have  been 
shocked  to  hear  man  called  an  aniniab  Their  remote 
ancestors  would  have  accepted  both  statements  with- 
out hesitation,  and  we  may  also  accept  them  when 
duly  qualified.  We  must  do  so  when  we  learn,  as  we 
may  learn,  that  the  processes  of  combination  funda- 
ment^il  to  thinking  are  necessary  for  all  the  products 
classed  under  Feeling  and  Willing — in  a  word,  that 
all  psychical  phenomena  are  manifestations  of  the 
Bcnticnt  activity  of  the  organism,  all  have  a  common 
Beat,  all  follow  the  same  laws, 

7,  We  do  not  thereby  obliterate  the  phenomenal 
differeuces.     Thought  is  specially  allotted  to  combinap 
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tions  of  secondary  states.  Having  establislied  the  dis- 
tinction of  terms,  men  easily  came  to  personify  Thought 
as  a  distinct  agency.  Images  and  ideas  of  objects  are 
so  decisively  distinguished  from  the  sensible  affec- 
tions produced  by  the  immediate  action  of  those 
objects  (they  arise  in  the  absence  of  the  objects,  and 
admit  of  combinations  and  distortions  unknown  of  the 
objects),  the  state  of  consciousness  in  the  two  cases  is 
so  different,  that  a  corresponding  difference  in  terms 
becomes  indispensable.  Ideas  are  symbols  whicli 
have  a  general,  impersonal  significance ;  they  are 
therefore  intelligible  to  other  minds;  whereas  sensa- 
tions are  only  sensible  to  the  organism  then  and  there 
affected  by  the  objects.  To  see  my  horse  grazing  in 
the  field,  to  imagine  it  there,  and  to  thinkj  speak»  or 
write  the  word  expressive  of  these  external  facta, 
obviously  imply  different  states  of  Sentience.  We  call 
the  first  Perception  ;  we  analyse  it  into  the  sensible 
affections  produced  by  the  horse,  its  motion,  the  field, 
the  sky,  &c.  On  close  examination,  indeed,  it  turns 
out  tliat  these  sensible  affections  are  not  all  primary 
states,  but  are  states  compounded  of  primary  and 
secondary  states — reproductions,  associations,  abstrac- 
tions, judgments,  all  of  which  involve  the  logical 
function,  since  to  re-cognise  the  object  as  a  horse,  its 
motions  as  those  of  a  horse  grazing,  the  field  and  sky, 
it  is  necessary  that  a  vast  consolidation  of  previous 
experiences  should  have  taken  place.  Out  of  mere 
stimulation  of  the  sensory  organ  no  perception  could 
have  arisen*  Other  processes  Avere  needed.  Never- 
theless we  leave  all  these  out  of  account,  and  classifying 
the  phenomena  by  their  dominant  characters  of  im- 
mediate sensible  affection,  we  regard  the  siglit  of  the 
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g^ziDg  horse  as  due  to  the  reaction  of  the  visual 
orgau,  and  call  it  a  sensation  or  a  perception. 

An  analogous,  but  inverse,  eliminatiou  takes  place 
in  the  second  case,  1  am  sseated  in ,  my  ^itudy  ;  no 
vision  of  horse  and  field  is  ctfected,  the  objects  not 
beiug  sensibly  present ;  yet,  owing  to  some  internal 
stimulation,  my  Sensorium  is  affected,  and  the 
objects  are  ideally  present :  I  see  them,  but  with  a 
difference.  I  do  not  believe  that  they  are  actually 
impressing  Sense,  my  present  state  being  other  than 
that  which  the  actual  impression  produced  ;  but  I 
am  persuaded  that  the  objects  exist,  and  may  be 
visually  felt  if  the  due  conditions  are  complied  with. 
Nay,  if  the  horse  has  been  removed  or  is  dead,  I 
still  can  recall  the  image  at  will.  Hence  arises  the 
experience  of  a  subjective  world  of  Thought,  which  is 
independent  of  the  objective  world  of  Sense.  I 
know  that  the  images  were  originally  produced  by 
sensible  affections  ;  but  now  that  they  are  reproduced 
by  some  other  causes,  I  leave  the  original  produc- 
tion out  of  account,  and  fix  attention  only  on  the 
causes  of  reproduction. 

This  becomes  more  marked  in  the  third  case. 
Here  verbal  sjmibols  replace  the  images,  as  the 
images  replaced  sensible  impressions.  In  uttering 
or  writing  the  phrase,  a  very  faint  evanescent 
image  of  the  horse  or  the  field  may  have  arisen,  or 
it  may  not.  The  words  will  suffice.  Now  as  words 
are  symbols  which  condense  avast  amount  of  primary 
aod  secondary  states,  the  distance  between  Thought 
— the  grouping  of  such  symbols — and  Sensation — the 
grouping  of  impressions — is  extreme.  And  for  such 
marked  differences  different  terms  are  needed. 
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8.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  term  Thought  ia 
applied  sometimes  to  the  act  of  Thinking*  as  a 
mental  process,  and  sometimes  to  the  ideas  produced 
by  the  act*  The  Greek  work  rtim^  likewise  means 
both  birth  and  child,  as  toW  means  both  tension  and 
rope,  and  \dyot  the  power  which  combines  thoughts 
and  the  product  of  such  combination.  Thought  has, 
in  philosophic  writings,  also  the  signification  of 
Intellect  (Das  Dcnken).  We  shall  do  well  to 
remember  that  the  process  is  to  the  products  what 
Grammar  is  to  Language.  Tlie  laws  of  Thinking, 
like  the  rules  of  Grammar,  are  simple  and  uniform  ; 
the  products  are  various. 

We  may  therefore  preserve  the  familiar  antithesis 
of  Feeling  and  Thought*  as  we  preserve  that  of 
Animal  and  Man»  while  fully  alive  to  their  funda- 
mental identity.  Feeling  has  its  laws  of  Grouping, 
its  Logic,  Thought  has  its  laws  of  Operation,  its 
Logic.  These  represent  the  organic  j^rocess.  As 
products  the  two  are  different.  Thought  is  a  Mode 
of  Sentience,  either  as  the  combination  of  secondary 
reproduced  states  undirected  by  primary  states,  2.e.» 
Imagination,  or  as  the  combination  of  symbols  only, 
{.e,  Ideation.  It.  thus  differs  from  all  other  feelings  ; 
but  Sight  differs  from  Hearing,  Hunger  from  Grief, 
yet  all  are  feelings.''^ 

•  It  is  from  a  confusion  of  these  two  points  of  view  tHat  the  contro- 
versy respecting  Innute  Iileas  was  so  long  sustained*  Dkscautes,  tlio 
chief  of  the  d  prion  school^  explained  Lis  meaning  in  thia  passage,  which 
might  have  formed  the  epigmph  toKA.NT*8  Kritik:  "  je  n'm  jamais  {»crit 
ou  jiig6  que  Vesprit  eftt  besoin  d'id^es  inin^es  <jni  fuasent  quelque  chose  di 
difftreni  de  la  facuHe  dc  penssr.  Mala  comme  je  remarriuai^  qu'il  y  avait 
en  moi  certnines  pens^es  qui  ne  provenaient  pas  dea  objeta  ext^irieura, 
tonune  les  idces  arlventicea^  ni  <\e  la  di* termination  de  raa  volontc,  comme 
les  id^es  facttces,  maia  de  la  seule  faculty  de  |ienser  qui  est  en  uioi^  pour  dm- 
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9,  We  now   pass   to   the    third  fan  J  amenta!  fact 

which  must  alwayri  be  distinctly  present  to  us  in  our 
investiration.  The  reactions  of  the  orrjanism  are 
determined  by  the  inherited  structure  of  the  sentient 
meclianism ;  but  from  the  first  entrance  into  the 
world  the  mechanism  is  incessantly  undergoing 
modification,  so  that  in  time  there  is  a  very  different 
structure  to  react  on  the  external  stimulus.  We 
are  born  with  certain  organs  and  dispositions ;  some 
of  our  primitive  tendencies  are  strengthened  by 
exercise,  acquiring  greater  energy  and  wddcr  range ; 
some  of  them  are  transformed,  and  give  place  to 
quite  new  tendencies-  The  mind  is  a  growth  and  a 
development— ^as  the  body  is.  Because  men  inherit 
a  common  structure,  and  are  inevitably  placed  under 
similar  conditions  of  stimulation,  they  liave  common 
experiences  and  develop  common  faculties.  We  all 
see  distances,  movements,  forms,  colours;  we  aU 
gain  the  same  intuitions  of  coexistence  and  succes- 
sion, of  space  and  time,  of  causality,  &c.  ;  we  are  all 
praised  and  blamed  ;  we  all  struggle  and  are  hurt ; 
we  all  find  pleasure  and  pain  following  certain 
actions ;  we  all  feel  our  dependence  on  others.  But 
it  is  necessary  for  the  development  of  these  disposi- 
tions and  intuitions  that  there  should  be  a  certain 
ordtr  in  the  succejssion  of  experiences.  Even  the 
instincts  of   animals    may   be    undcvclo|)ed   if  ihs 


tinnier  les  UUes  ou  notions  qui  sont  luformts  rf*  fl«ipcn#l»d*avec  le?  iddc 
ii»ivi;ntic«55  oil  faclices,  je  le»  ai  appeloes  hi)\hHy  dftn«  le  sens  oil  nous  diaom 
que  In  i,^»Titr<J8ite  est  iimCe  4  certaiTJes  faniilteset  k  certaines  nnlres  telle* 
malii'lit%  non  pas  que  lea  enfjtna  de  ces  faiiullesj  soullrii-ent  de  ce«  mala- 
sli<p«  dans  le  scin  du  Icur  nii-'i^,  ihai.s  parceqii'ila  iiais^sejit  avec  une  cer- 
taiae  ili^poBition  ou  faculty  i  les  contracter."  CEuvra ;  (edit.  Garnicr), 
iL  1C4. 
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atimnli  be  withheld  at  the  proper  monient :  the  cay 
of  the  mother  fails  to  move  the  oflapriiig,  fails  to 
have  more  Bignificance  for  it  than  any  other  sound,  if 
the  first  few  days  be  suffered  to  pass  over  without 
the  offspring  hearing  this  cry, 

10.  By  this,  and  many  other  indications,  we  leam 
how  the  structure  is  modified  by  the  integration  of 
impressions.  Each  integration  is,  so  to  speak»  a  new 
organ.  And  as  there  are  many  such,  every  fresh) 
stimuhition  finds  a  network  of  organs  ready  to 
respond,  and  the  final  issue  of  any  stimulation  is  the 
resultant  of  a  complex  of  forces.  The  individutdity 
of  each  mind  is  the  expression  of  this  complex  net- 
work. The  difficulty  of  psychological  analysis  is  due 
to  the  variability  of  the  network,  because  while  we 
know  thai  each  organism  reacts  according  to  its 
native  and  acquired  dispositions,  we  cannot  know 
what  these  precisely  are  in  any  one  case,  nor  in  what 
degree  the  various  threads  of  the  network  are  in 
action.  Compare  the  very  diff'erent  effects  of  an 
appeal  to  a  man's  appetite  by  the  presentation  of] 
food  when  he  is  hungry  and  when  he  is  satiated ;  or  < 
of  an  appeal  to  his  generosity  when  he  has  dined 
and  the  same  appeal  before  dinner  I  These  are  rude 
illustrations  of  a  variability  of  reaction  which  is 
observable  throughout.  The  point  to  be  remem- 
bered is,  that  although  for  analytical  purposes  wej 
are  oblif^^ed  to  assi^j^n  each  feelincr  and  each  action 
to  a  definite  organ,  this  organ  is  in  reality  but  the 
representative  of  the  whole  organism,  and  the  whole 
organism  has  not  a  constant  but  a  variable  power  of  ^ 
reaction, 

IL  In    the  complex  of  excitations  which  follows 
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any  one  impression  there  are  neural  tremors  of  all 
degrees  of  intensity, — there  are  feelings  and  nascent 
feelings,  with  contractions  and  contractile  tremors 
excited  by  them^ — ^there  are  conscious  and  uncon- 
scious dispositions  determining  the  resultant.  Every 
sensation,  every  thought,  has  its  escort  of  nascent 
sensations  and  thoughts.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  while  so  many  psychologists  are  inclined  to 
limit  psychical  phenomena  to  states  of  Conscious- 
ness, the  biological  psychologist  finds  reason  to 
conclude  that  the  unconscious  states  play  by  far 
the  greater  part  in  mental  life.  As  the  impressions 
become  integrated  and  experiences  organised,  there  is 
a  gradual  fall  from  the  conscious  to  the  unconscious 
state,  so  that  the  perfection  of  mental  processes,  as  of 
other  organic  processes,  is  their  becoming  automatic. 


Before  attempting  any  analysis  we  shall  do  well 
to  examine  the  organism  and  its  activities  from  the 
more  general  point  of  view,  and  see  how  Mind  is  a 
function  of  the  organism.  Our  first  inquiry  will  be 
into  the  Laws  of  Sensibility;  and  as  an  introduction 
to  this  we  must  consider  the  question  recently  raised, 
whether  Sensibility  is,  or  is  not,  to  be  limited  to 
organisms. 


CHAPTER  IL 


THE  UNIVERSAUTY   OP   LIFE  AND   MIND* 


12*  Philosophical  students  roust  Lave  noticed  that, 
in  quite  receet  times,  side  by  side  with  the  doctrine  of 
Evolution,  a  strong  current  has  set  in  which  threatens 
to  sweep  away  all  the  ancient  landmarks,  and  to 
necessitate  a  new  classification  of  conceptions.  From 
the  most  distant  points,  from  diverse  schools,  sup- 
ported by  arguments  now  severely  logical  and  now 
wildly  fanciful,  now  mathematical  and  now  meta- 
physical, speculations  converge  towards  the  hypothesis 
that  Mind  and  Life  are  not  confined  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  Animal  World,  not  even  within 
the  wider  limits  of  the  Organic  World,  but  are 
essential  attributes  of  the  whole  Cosmos.  A  chorus  of  i 
many  voices  (not  always  accordant)  proclaims  that  if 
the  Law  of  Continuity  is  true,  and  if  the  doctrine 
of  Evolution  is  true,  then  these  force  the  conclusion 
that  all  Nature  is  alive  and  sentient. 

This  hypothesis  I  propose  to  examine  first  in 
respect  of  its  evidence,  and  next  in  respect  of  its 
advantages  to  philosophy.  The  evidence  might  turn 
out  to  be  wholly  inadequate,  yet  if  the  hypothesis 
itself  had  manifest  advantages,  in  binding  t<»gether 
certain  isolated  conceptions  or  in  indicating  novel 
lines  of  search,  we  should   gladly  welcome  it.     On 
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the  other  hand,  the  evidence  might  seem  very  strong, 
yet  if  the  hypothesis  itself,  when  accepted,  were  seen 
to  be  without  these  advantages,  and  left  all  our  old 
conceptions  undisturbed,  we  should  say  that,  for  the 
present  at  least,  it  must  be  left  in  the  limbo  of  fanciful 
speculation. 

13.  Theologico-raetaphysical  specnlation,  pursuing 
its  untrammelled  course  from  genoralisatiLUj  to  geuer* 
alisatiou,  always  finally  reaches  Fantbeiisuj.  It  sees 
God  everywhere  and  in  all  things,  beennse  it  is 
coerced  by  the  logical  impossibility  of  separating  God 
from  Existence  or  Existence  from  God.  That  this 
resolution  uf  all  things  into  one,  of  Nature  into 
God,  is  a  contradiction  to  all  our  experiences  of  a 
manifold,  and  a  destruction  of  all  theological  eoncep- 
tiona,  requires  no  proof.  Psychologico- metaphysical 
speculation,  by  a  simiktr  course,  untrammelled  by  the 
distinctions  ut*  sensible  experience,  easily  arrives  at 
Panpsychism.  It  sees  Sentience  everywhere,  and 
only  recognises  differences  of  dogi'ce.  That  this  reso- 
lution of  all  diversities  into  an  universal  identity  is 
the  destruction  of  scientific  classifications,  I  shall 
endeavour  tu  prove. 

The  hypothesis  rests  upon  an  arbitrary  extension  of 
terms,  and  upon  an  exclusive  selection  of  one  order  of 
conceptions.  By  a  sufficient  elasticity  of  terms  wo 
may  easily  reduce  all  diversities  to  identity  :  all 
things  are  alike  if  you  disregard  their  points  of  un- 
likeness;  because  all  things  have  certain  aspects  in 
common,  if  only  by  reason  of  their  apprehension  by  a 
common  sensibility.  Further,  all  things  as  existent 
must  have  existence  in  common,  and  this  community 
is  conceived  as  continuity*     Minds  strongly  impressed 
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with  this  aspect,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  regard 
the  .so-caUed  Law  of  Continuity  as  the  major  premiss 
of  all  deductioo,  lu  this  light  they  see  that  if  Sen- 
sibility were  siiddenly  to  arise  in  the  evolution  of 
Life,  or  if  Life  were  suddenly  to  arise  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  Cosmos,  there  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
Law  nf  Continuity  ;  and  as  such  a  violation  is  not 
admissihle  for  a  moment,  they  conchidc  that  Life  and 
Mind  are  present  from  the  first,  and  that  the  more 
conspicuous  manifestations  are  simply  the  results  of 
evohition.  From  man  to  animal,  from  animal  to  plant, 
and  from  plant  to  crystal,  there- is  a  descending  scale 
of  intensity  and  complexity  in  vital  and  psychical 
phenomena,  but  nowhere  is  there  more  than  a  differ- 
ence of  dernree. 

14,  As  to  the  evidence.  Although  wc  oidy  know 
Consciousness  in  ourselves,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
assigning  it  to  other  men.  On  simUar  grounds,  we 
assign  a  somewhat  different,  yet  essentially  similar, 
Consciousness  to  animals,  at  least  to  the  higher 
animals.  When  wc  pass  from  the  anthropoid  apes,  the 
dogs,  horses,  rats,  and  other  intelligent  creiitures, 
to  tlie  oysters,  polypes,  and  infusoria,  our  confidence 
becomes  a  little  shaken  :  the  intelligence  of  an  oyster 
or  the  sensations  of  a  polype  are  with  difficulty  ad- 
mitted, but  we  fall  back  on  the  Law  of  Continuity, 
and  on  the  evidence  of  Sensibility  manifested  by 
oysters  and  polypes.  We  have  here  already  extended 
this  elastic  term  to  its  utmost,  as  meaning  simply  a 
vital  property  ;  but  we  can  recognise  in  it  that  which 
is  common  to  all  manifestations  classed  under  Sensi- 
bility, namely,  the  tratus/ormation  of' a  stimulus  into 
a  movement  of  sclf-conscrvatmu 
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Descending  still  lower,   and  finally  reaching  the 

sinijvlest  of  all  organisms,  constituted  apparently  by 
nucleated  protoplasm,  these  microscopic  dabs  of  living 
jelly  exhibit  the  lowest  known  grade  of  Sensibility. 
It  is  because  the  protoplasm  of  the  human  nerve- 
centres  is  fundamentally  similar  to  that  of  thase 
lowest  of  all  organisms,  that  ive  include  both  under 
the  same  general  denomination  of  Animal,  and  from 
this  point  of  view  regard  Sensibility  as  co-extensive 
with  the  animal  world. 

15.  But  having  travellei3  thus  far,  must  we  stop 
here  ?  Can  we  exclude  the  Vegetal  World  from  aU 
participation  in  Sensibility,  since  we  admit  its  par- 
ticipation in  Vitality  ?  If  there  is  a  conspicuous 
contrast  between  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  one  of 
the  higher  animals  and  one  of  the  highest  jilatits,  it 
is  hardly  more  conspicuous  than  the  resemblance 
which  may  be  noticed  between  the  lowest  grades  of 
the  two  kingdoms,  or  than  the  organic  superiority 
of  a  plant  to  many  animal  forms.  Indeed,  that 
plants  have  Sensibility  is  freely  admitted  by  many 
moderns.  That  they  have  Souls  is  maintained  by  a 
few,  and  among  the  few  by  the  admirable  Fechner. 
I  see  very  cogent  reasons  for  assigning  Sensibility  to 
plants,  but  every  reason  for  denying  Souls  to  them, 
so  long  as  the  term  has  any  special  significance. 

16,  Plants  are  constructed  out  of  organic  sub- 
stances, and  these  arc  organised  into  anatomical  ele- 
ments, which  closely  resemble  in  all  essential  points 
the  organic  substances  and  elements  of  animals. 
With  this  stinictural  resemblance  there  go  certain 
corresponSing  functionnl  resemblances  Of  these,  for 
the   present,  we  need   only  notice  the  spontaneous 
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movements  and  the  reflex  actions.  I  presuppose 
the  rcadcr*8  acquaintance  with  such  fiicts,  and  pass 
on  to  the  strikingly  illustrative  fact  that  plants  and 
animals  not  only  exhibit  similar  signs  of  Sensibility, 
but  these  signs  are  in  both  diminished  and  arrested 
by  ana^stbeties.  Touch  the  eye  of  a  frog,  and  there  is 
at  once  the  response  of  a  reflex  closure  of  the  eyelid. 
Touch  the  hairs  of  a  sensitive  plant  {Mimosapudica)^ 
and  there  is  at  once  the  response  of  a  reflex  closure  of 
the  leaf.  The  frog  swallows  a  fly  and  digests  it ;  the 
mimosa  grasps  an  insect  and  digests  it  Confine  the 
frog  and  tlie  mimosa  under  a  glass  shade,  and  place 
there  a  sponge  over  which  ether  has  been  sprinkled. 
Both  plant  and  animal  breathe  this  air  in  which 
there  is  vapour  of  ether,  and  as  this  vapour  pene- 
rates  to  their  tissues  we  observe  a  gradual  cessa- 
tion of  all  Sensibility;  first  the  reflex  actions  cease, 
then  the  irritability  of  the  particular  tissues  ceases. 
Stupor  has  supervened  for  both.  Now  remove  the 
glass  shade :  the  vapour  dissipates,  the  fresh  air 
penetrates  to  the  tissues  in  exchange  for  the  vitiated 
air,  and  both  frog  and  mimosa  slowly  recover  their 
Scnsiltility, 

17.  This  experiment  points  to  two  important  con- 
clusions. First,  that  the  animal  and  plant  organisms 
have  with  their  common  structure  common  pro- 
perties, and  that  if  we  call  one  of  these  properties 
Sensibility  in  tlie  animal,  we  must  call  it  thus  in  the 
phint  Secondly,  that  the  property  in  question  is 
only  manifested  when  the  structure  combines  a 
definite  groujy  of  conditions,  and  is  the  expression 
of  this  group  only,  so  that  a  very  slight  change  in 
molecular  arrangement  sufliccs  to  annihilate  the  pro- 
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perty*  The  bearing  of  these  conclusionB  will  be 
manifest  presently. 

The  Btriictiire  of  the  plant  differs  from  that  of  the 
animar  in  many  and  important  details,  with  corre- 
Bponding  differences  in  properties  and  fuuetions  ;  it 
also  agrees  in  certain  fundamental  points,  namely, 
in  a  ground  substance  of  protoplasm,  and  a  cellular 
configuration  of  elements.  As  we  are  now  disregard- 
ing differences,  we  seek  in  the  cells  and  proloplasm 
for  the  conditions  of  Sensibility  in  both.  Our 
only  guide  is  of  course  experiment.  What  does 
experiment  discluse  ?  It  discloses  tbat  the  effect  of 
ether  on  the  cells  is  one  which  when  sufficiently 
profound  becomes  visible  as  a  condensation  of  their 
protoplasm,  wbich  it  renders  opaque.  This  appar- 
ently trivial  molecular  alteration  is  the  condition 
which  robs  the  protoplasm  of  all  its  specially  vital 
activities:  not  of  Sensibility  only,  but  of  all,  since  the 
etherised  plant  ceases  to  breathe,  the  etherised  yeast- 
ceU  ceases  to  act  as  a  ferment,  the  etherised  grain 
or  ovum  ceases  to  germinate.  That  this  is  so  is 
shown  by  the  reversal  of  the  process.  As  the  effect 
of  the  ether  is  dissipated,  the  protoplasm  resumes  its 
previous  condition  and  appearance,  becoming  again 
transparent,  and  at  the  same  time  resumes  its  vital 
activities :  the  grain  germinates,  the  yeast  ferments, 
the  plant  and  animal  breathe  and  move, 

18.  It  is  clear  from  what  has  just  been  said  that, 
disregarding  their  manifold  differences,  we  are  fully 
justified  in  regarding  plants  and  animals  as  having 
in  common  the  attributes  of  Vitality  and  Sensi- 
bility— ^a  conclusion  enforced  by  the  impossibility 
of  drawing  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  plant 
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and  animal  organism.     So  far  good.     We  have  been 

tracing  the  results  of  experience  along  one  line, 
that  of  manifest  resemWaucea.  We  have  now  to 
complete  the  inveatigation  by  tracing  the  results  of 
experience  along  the  other  line,  that  of  manifest 
differences.  Founding  on  these,  and  on  the  biological 
principle  that  property  and  function  are  rigorously 
dependent  on  structure,— which  is  only  a  special 
appUcation  of  the  more  general  principle  that  every 
phenomenon  is  a  function  of  its  conditions, — we  con- 
clude, d  prion,  that  the  Vitality  and  Sensibility  ofji 
the  plant,  nlthongh genetncalli/  similar,  are  specijicaUy^ 
unlike  the  Vitality  and  Sensibility  of  the  animal 
and  that  these  specific  diflerences  demand  terms  of 
equivalent  signiGcance.  One  such  term  is  Soul,  the 
abstract  of  mauy  concretes,  each  of  w^hieh  may  iudeed 
be  referred  to  a  basis  in  Sensibility,  bnt  each 
which  has  its  special  conditions  not  found  thus 
comhined  in  other  cases.  We  have  no  more  justific 
tion  in  jissumiug  the  presence  of  a  Soul  where  w€ 
find  Sensibility,  thaji  in  declaring  the  acorn  to 
an  oak,  because  out  of  that  acorn,  as  a  starting-point 
the  oak  may  be  evolved  by  the  concurrence  of  man] 
conditions :  the  oak  exists  as  truly  in  these  othe 
conditions  as  in  the  aconi. 

19.  Even  in  speaking  of  the  Sensibility  of  plants' 
and  the  lower  animals,  w^e  must  remember  that  it  is 
a  very  gencraUsed  expression,  stripped  of  much  that 
specially  characterises  it  when  applied  to  hums 
beings.  The  Sensibility  of  the  plant  and  the  mol 
shows  no  sign  of  an  organisation  of  impressions 
reproducible  by  Memory  —  no  residual  experiences. 
It  comes  within  the  general  definition — the  reaction 
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undeT  stimulua  aa  a  movement  of  self-conservation — 
but  that  is  all.  As  such,  it  is  the  basis  or  forerunner 
of  the  higher  manifestations.  The  sensibility  and 
contractility  exhibited  by  a  polype  moving  towards 
the  light  and  retracting  its  tentacles  when  touched 
are  not  to  be  interpreted  as  more  than  generically 
aimilar  to  the  sensations  and  muscular  contractions  of 
a  man.  Human  sensibility  is  the  product  of  a  slow 
and  numerously  seriate  evolution.  If  at  its  startiug- 
point  we  find  protoplasm  common  to  plants  and 
animals,  at  the  close  we  find  this  protoplasm  enor- 
mously multiplied  and  diff'erentiated,  its  powers 
enlarged  and  varied  at  each  stage  of  multiplication 
and  differentiation,  so  that  new  orders  of  phenomena 
successively  appear.  For  many  theoretic  purposes  it 
is  useful  to  group  the  amceba  in  the  same  division 
aa  the  ape,  and  the  ape  beside  the  man  ;  but  no  one 
without  an  cflbrt  is  able  to  set  aside  all  the  con- 
spicuous differences,  and  to  think  of  an  amceba  and 
a  man  as  having  anything  in  common  :  when  he  suc- 
ceeds in  doing  so^  he  is  careful  to  keep  before  him  the 
reasons  which  determine  his  conclusion.  Otherwise,  to 
begin  to  argue  frcwn  the  amoeba  to  man,  or  from  man 
to  the  amceba,  would  be  to  begin  an  endless  confusion, 
20,  This  premised,  and  the  Sensibility  of  plants 
granted  and  explained,  we  pass  to  the  inorganic 
world.  For  those  thinkers  who  disregard  the  differ- 
ences and  pursue  only  the  traces  of  community,  it  is 
easy  to  find  an  insensible  transition  from  plants  to 
crystals.  Organic  bodies,  they  remark,  are  consti- 
tuted by  the  same  elementary  substances  as  the 
inorganic  bodies,  and  these  substances  have  in  both 
the   same  properties.      The  molecular  activities  of 
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metals  and  earths  are  recognisable  in  plants  and 
animals.  In  lioth  there  is  the  community  of  Matter 
and  Force.  The  manifestations  we  ascribe  to  Feeling 
in  organisms  have  a  general  resemblance  to  those  we 
ascribe  to  Force  in  anorganisms.  And  if  the  Law 
of  Continuitv  is  true,  there  can  be  no  break,  nothing 
but  gradations  of  complexity, 

21,  Glisson,  who  introduced  the  term  Irritability, 
conceived  that  Matter  had  three  essential  properties 
— ^it  was  perceptiva,  appetitiva,  et  motiva.  Is  not 
this  anthropomorphism  ?  It  has  been  reproduced 
in  late  speculations  which  consider  the  irritability  of 
plants  as  identically  the  same  molecular  disturbance 
as  the  sensibility  of  animals,  and  thence  conclude 
that  all  molecular  disturbance  is  evidence  of  sensi- 
bility. One  body  acta  on  another  and  reacts.  The 
impression  thus  made  and  the  subsequent  rectctiont 
having  common  terms  when  applied  to  organisms 
or  anorganisms,  these  common  terms  are  interpreted 
as  evidence  of  identity.  Identity  there  is,  but  only 
in  one  relation.  The  special  conditions  of  each 
particular  phenomenon  are  left  out  of  account,  and 
the  movement  which  is  common  to  all  is  the  one 
relation  that  is  expressed.  **  We  do  not  know  what 
goes  on  in  bodies  w^hen  impressed  and  reacting," 
Very  true  ;  and  therefore  we  should  be  very  cautious, 
and  not  rush  into  suppositions  at  variance  with  all 
we  do  know ;  not  suppose  that  what  is  Feeling  in 
us  is  Feeling  in  them,  merely  because  in  both  there 
is  a  molecular  change. 

Stretching  terms,  it  is  easy  to  identify  Life  with 
molecular  change,  and  then  conclude  all  things  to  be 
living  because  all  things  undergo  molecular  cbangea 
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But  the  biologist  must  protest  against  such  mani- 
pulating of  couceptiona.     For  him  the  term  Life  ex- 
presses a  vast  class  of  pheuomena  never  found  exeept 
in  definite  groups  of  substances  undergoiug  definite 
kinds  of  molecular  change.     The  crystal  is  not  alive, 
because  it  does  not  assimilate,  reproduce  itself,  and 
die.      No  combination  of  substances  is  alive  unless 
it  is  a  combination  which  admits  of  these  manifes- 
tations.      Molecular  changes  of  infinite   variety  do 
not   suffice.     Life   is    something    particular  in   the 
general  web  of  molecular  change.     Any  one  choosiog 
to  stretch  terms  may  say  that  molecules  live  because 
molecules  exist.     But  in  that  case  we  shall  have  to 
create  a  new  term  for  the  mode  of  existence  which 
IS  now  called  Life-     We  cannot  say  that  molecules 
assimilate,  reproduce,   and    die.       Such    phenomena 
are  exhibited  only  by  special  aggregations  of  mole- 
cules.     Still   less    is     it    permissible    to    say  that 
molecules  feel  and  think   (which,  however,   is  said 
nowadays)  because  these  phenomena  are  only  mani- 
fested  by  special   aggregations  of  molecules   under 
special  conditions, 

22.  Playing  such  tricks  with  language,  and  con- 
founding the  conception  of  Life  with  the  conception 
of  Existence,  we  may  ask  :  Why  should  not  a  lamp- 
post feel  and  think,  since  it  lives  and  is  subject  to 
molecular  changes  consequent  on  impression  ?  Why 
should  not  a  crystal  calculate  ?  Does  not  oxygen 
^am  for  hydrogen  ?  Has  not  hydrogen  the  pro- 
perty of  hiunidity  ?  These  questions  seem  absurd, 
yet  they  are  only  naked  presentations  of  what  some 
philosophers  have  clothed  in  technical  terms,  and 
their  readers    have    accepted    in  confidence.      The 
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httmiditT  of  hydrogen  aeema   to  me   on   tbe   same 
footing  as  the  sensibilitr  of  albomen.     Hydrogen  is 
an  element  in  water,  as  albnmen  is  in  nerve*ti^ue i\ 
and  if  we  identify  nerre-tissae  with  albumen  in  dis^l 
regard  of  all  other  ooostitnents,  we  may  identify 
water  with  hydrogen, 

Nageli,  the  eminent   botanist,  has  quite  recently 
expounded  the  hj^thesis  of  uniyersal  seatience,  and 
his  exposition  we  will  consider  here.     "  lu  the  higher 
animals/*  he  says,  **  sensation  is  distinctly  present  in 
the    movements    consequent    upon    irritation.      We 
must  therefore  credit  the  lower  animals  with  it 
well;  and  we  haye  no  reason  to  deny  it  in  the  case 
plants  and  inorganic  bodies/*     Surely  we  have  that 
very  best  reason  to  deny  it  when  once  we  have  fixed 
on  the   characteristic  phenomena  expressed   by  the 
term  sensation  ;  for  if  we  admit  that  sensation  is  a 
function  of  its  conditions,  we  have  only  to  inquire 
whether  the  conditions  are  similar  in  the  movements 
of  organic  and   inorganic   bodies ;  and  finding  the 
conditions  markedly  unlike,  we  conclude  the  pheno- 
mena   called  sensation   in  the   one  are    not  present 
in   the  other.     The  reason  why  lower    animals 
credited  with  sensation  of  a  simple  order  is  that  their 
organisms  resemble  those  of  the  higher  animals  andj 
those  of  the  hiffher  animals  resemble  our  own.      Ii 
proportion  to  the  resemblances  in  the  organism  w€ 
infer  resemblances    in   the   functions.     But  betweei 
crystals  and  organisms  the  dissimilarity  is  great  and! 
manifold ;  the  resemblances  are  quite   general,  audi 
such  as  carry  with  them  none  of  the  special  conditional 
of  vitality,  consequently  none  of  sensibility. 

23.  The  total  BUppression  of  aU  consideration  of 
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speciality  in  the  conditions   becomes  conspicuous  as 
Nageli's  argument  [iroceeds. 

**  Sensation  causes  us  to  feel  pleasure  or  displea- 
sure. Generally  s^peaking,  the  feeling  of  pleasure 
arises  when  our  natural  inclinations  are  gratified,  and 
the  feeling  of  pain  when  this  gratification  is  denied. 
As  all  material  phenomena  are  composed  of  the 
motions  of  molecules  and  elementary  atoms,  pleasure 
and  pain  must  have  their  original  seat  in  these 
particles ;  they  must  be  caused  by  the  manner  in 
which  these  infinitesimal  particles  are  able  to  respond 
to  the  attracting  or  repelling  forces  which  act  upon 
them*  Sensation,  therefore^  is  a  propertif  of  the 
albuTnen  molecules ;  and  if  we  grant  this  in  the  case 
of  albumen  molecules,  we  must  grant  it  likewise  in 
the  case  of  the  molecules  of  all  other  substances/* 
Having  thus  settled  his  basis,  Nageli  proceeds  to  raise 
his  superstructure.  Two  molecules  feel  their  mutual 
presence  as  an  attraction  or  a  repulsion.  Either  they 
follow  their  inclination  and  approach  one  another, 
or  move  away  from  one  another.  **  Now  if  the 
molecules  possess  anything  which  is  ever  so  distantly 
related  to  sensation,  and  we  cannot  doubt  it,  since 
each  one  feels  the  presence,  the  certain  condition,  the 
peculiar  forces  of  the  other,  and  accordingly  has  the 
inclination  to  move,  and  under  other  circumstances 
really  begins  to  move,  becomes  alive,  as  it  ivere,  more* 
over  since  such  molecules  are  the  elements  which 
cause  pleasure  and  paiuj  if  therefore  the  molecules 
feel  something  which  is  related  to  sensation,  this  must 
be  pleasure  if  they  can  respond  to  attraction  and  re- 
pulsion^ I.e.,  follow  their  inclination  or  disinclination. 
.  .  ♦  The  simplest  organisms  which  we  know,  if  I  may 
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use  the  expression,  the  molecules  of  chemical  elements, 

are  therefore  simultaneounily  influenced  by  several 
qualitatively  and  quantitatively  different  sensations, 
which  conglomerate  to  a  total  sensation  of  pleasure 
or  pain.  At  the  lowest  stage  of  material  organisa- 
tion which  we  know  (namely,  chemical  molecules), 
we  find  on  the  whole  the  same  phenomena  as  we 
do  at  the  highest  stage,  where  it  appears  as  con- 
scious sensation.  The  difference  is  only  one  of 
gradation,"  * 

24.  Let  attention  first  be  directed  to  the  perver- 
sions of  language  and  consequent  confusion  of  ideas 
running  through  this  passage.  A  chemical  molecule 
is  called  an  organism ;  this  renders  it  easy  to  con- 
clude that  since  organisms  are  usually  understood 
to  be  sentient,  chemical  molecules  may  also  be 
sentient  Again,  the  psychical  significance  of  the 
terms  *'  inclina^-ion,*'  "  attraction/*  and  *'  repulsion,** 
is  transferred  without  hesitation  to  physical  processes 
which  have  none  of  the  special  conditions  requisite 
for  vital  processes, 

25.  Next  note  the  misconception  that  the  property 
of  a  compound  can  be  assignable  to  any  one  of  its 
components.  We  find  humidity  to  be  a  property  of 
a  combination  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases^  and 
only  of  this  combination;  but  we  do  not  find 
oxygen  to  be  humid,  nor  hydrogen ;  we  find  no 
gas  to  be  humid,  in  like  manner  we  find  certain 
phenomena  classed  as  vital  and  sentient  to  be 
manifestations  of  certain  highly  complex  structures ; 
we  do  not  find  them  in  structures  differently  con- 

*  NiasLi  I  On  th9  Limiii  of  Natural  Knotoledgt,  Tmn&lated  in  Naturt^ 
October  25th,  1877. 
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gtituted,  nor  do  we  ever  find  them  in  any  one  of  the 
elements  which  compose  these  structures.  Tlvat  is 
matter  of  experience.  An  intelligent  gas  or  a 
Bentient  molecule  may  be  reached  by  metaphysical 
deduction ;  it  never  can  be  presented  in  terms  of 
experience  and  induction, 

26.  The  speculators  have  two  arguments  ready : 
the  one  is,  that  a  product  must  necessarily  be  con- 
tained in  its  factors,  otherwise  a  number  might 
result  from  an  addition  of  zeros.  On  the  strength 
of  this  it  is  urged  that  Sensibility  must  be  contained 
in  each  of  its  components,  otherwise  it  would  not 
result  from  their  composition :  ergo^  the  molecules 
have  sensibility.  The  illustration  is  fallacious. 
True  that  factors  are  necessary  to  the  product ; 
but  the  product  of  a  combination  of  factors  can 
never  be  in  any  one  factor.  Is  the  number  ten 
present  in  each  of  its  units  ?  The  fire,  the  water, 
the  engine,  the  rails,  are  all  indispensable  factors  in 
railway  transport,  but  who  will  assert  that  railway 
transport  is  to  be  found  in  fire,  water,  or  rails  ?  The 
molecules  are  necessary  factors  in  nerve-tissue ;  but 
nerve-tissue  exists  only  in  a  peculiar  combination 
of  such  molecules,  and  its  properties  are  manifested 
only  in  particular  states  of  such  combinations. 

27.  Closely  allied  to  this  is  the  second  argument : 
**  If  sensation  is  universal,  consciousness  must  be 
nnivcrsal,  since  the  law  of  continuity  forbids  the 
audden  appearance  of  any  phenomenon."  By  this 
line  of  argument  one  might  maintain  that  not  only 
were  there  *'  sermons  in  stones/*  but  that  these 
atones  were  conscious  of  their  eloquence.  Pebbles 
aie  philosophei^  of  infinitesimal  energy.    By  this  law 
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of  continuity  it  may  be  proved  that  eolours,  scents, 
sounds,  loves,  hates,  and  philosophical  controversies 
are  all  present  in  the  human  ovum,  nay,  were 
present  in  the  original  protoplasm,  if  such  there 
were,  since  they  coukl  not  have  sprung  suddenly 
into  existence,  but  must  have  been  evolved  ;  and 
they  could  not  have  been  evolved  from  elementa . 
that  were  colourless,  scentless,  soundless,  loveless, 
incapable  of  thought.'*^ 

And  why  this  reliance  on  the  Law  of  Continuity? 
That  law  is  simply  a  deduction  from  the  conce[jtion 
of  Quantity,  abstracted  from  Quality  by  mathema- 
tical artifice  :  it  is  one  abstract  idea  of  Existence  | 
irrespective  of  all  concrete  Modes  of  Existence. 
It  has  its  uses  ;  but  note,  first,  that  it  is  an  ideal 
construction,  not  a  real  transcription ;  secondly,  that 
not  only  is  it  an  ideal  construction,  which  once 
formed  becomes  a  necessity  of  thought,  although 
it  is  detached  from  and  contradictory  of  real 
experiences  ;  it  is  al«o  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
case  only  aj>plicable  to  abstract  Existence,  and  not 
to  concrete  Modes  of  Existence.  See  how  these 
considerations  nullify  the  application  of  the  law  to 
the  gradations  and  diversities  of  organic  phenomeipa^ 
If  Continuity  is  a  necessity  of  thought,  not  less 
imperiously  is  Discontinuity  a  necessity  of  experi- 
ence,  given    in   every   qualitative    difference.     The 

*  The  refuler  may  imagine  this  a  caricature.  It  is,  however,  a  position 
dogmatically  asaumetl  by  Nom£  :  Untpmng  der  Spradief  1877,  p.  304, 
where  he  say  a  that  the  functions  of  Beein;;,  amelliiii^,  hearing,  brejithiitg, 
digesting,  &c,inust  have  heen  poteiitiaUy  present  in  the  prinmry  ceU, 
and  were  evolved  through  the  ditTereiitiations  of  that  cell  Slmnge  feats 
have  been  performed  ere  now  by  njeans  of  potentialities  /  Sj>eaking  of 
celia  SA  endowed  with  Benfiatiottfi  is  equivalent  tu  seeing  printed  books  in 
p"rt^cl^  of  metftl,  because  books  Are  printed  from  metiilUc  typesL 
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manifold  of  sense  is  not  to  be  gainsaid  by  a  Bpo'^n- 
lative  resolution  of  all  diversities  into  gradations. 
Experience  knows  sharply-defined  differences,  which 
make  gaps  between  things.  Speculation  may  ima- 
gine these  gaps  filled,  boihq  unbroken  continuity  of 
existence  linking  all  things.  It  muM  imagine  this, 
because  it  cannot  imagine  the  non-existence  coming 
between  discrete  existences.  The  metaphysical  puzzle 
is  how  to  reconcile  the  two  necessities  of  Continuity 
and  Discontinuity.  To  postulate  a  homogeneouB 
Being  manifesting  itself  in  heterogeneous  Pheno- 
mena, the  One  Real  underlying  manifold  Appear- 
ances, does  not  suffice  to  account  for  the  omnipresent 
fact  of  Diflference.  Whence  does  it  arise  ?  In  vain 
is  the  homogeneous  said  to  differentiate  itself;  one 
asks :  Whence  the  'conditions  of  differentiation  ? 
Beside  the  unity  of  Force  we  must  accept  the  diver- 
gifcy  of  opposing  forces.  Physics  could  not  stir  a 
step  without  its  discrete  atoms  and  opposing  Forces, 
The  atoms  arc  infinitesimal  masses  :  both  are  dis* 
Crete.  A  single  force  could  have  no  resultant  and 
produce  no  change. 

All  this  means  that  the  Law  of  Continuity  is  not 
to  tyrannise  over  our  experiences,  firstly,  because  it 
has  no  greater  validity  than  its  opposite,  the  Law  of 
Discoutinuity ;  secondly,  because  its  application  is 
speculative,  not  empirical,  relating  to  abstract  Exist- 
ence, not  to  concrete  Modes,  and  as  such  having  no 
reference  whatever  to  the  question  of  Sensibility, 
which  is  one  of  Modes,  and  to  the  question  of  cii;ssi- 
fication,  which  is  nothing  if  not  one  of  Modes. 

28.  Turning  from  the  metaphysical  to  the  biolo- 
giral  consideration,  it  is  plain  t^jat  the  characteristic 
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phenomena  observed  in  organisms  are  not  observed 
in  anorganisms;  and  even  in  cases  where  a  superficial 
appearance  eeems  to  imply  an  identity,  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  conditions  shows  this  not  to  be  so*  The 
actions  of  a  machine  often  resemble  certain  actions 
of  an  organism*  But  when  we  come  to  understand 
how  botli  are  produced,  we  tinderstund  how  the  pro- 
ducts are  really  very  different.  We  deny  that  a 
crystal  has  Sensibility  ;  we  deny  it  on  the  ground 
that  crystals  exhibit  no  more  signs  of  Sensibility 
than  plants  exhibit  signs  of  civilisation ;  and  we 
deny  it  on  the  ground  thot  among  the  conditions  of 
Sensibility  there  are  some  positively  known  by  us, 
and  these  are  demonstrably  absent  from  the  crystal 
It  is  in  vain  to  say  Sensibility  depends  on  molecular 
change,  therefore  all  molecular  change  must  in  some 
degree  be  sentient  change ;  we  have  full  evidence 
that  it  is  only  special  kinds  of  molecular  chauge  that 
exhibit  the  special  signs  called  sentient ;  we  have  as 
good  evidence  that  only  special  aggregations  of  mole- 
cules are  vital,  and  that  Sensibility  never  appears 
except  in  living  organisms,  disappearing  with  the 
vital  activities,  as  we  have  that  banks  and  trades' 
unions  are  specifically  human  institutions. 

29.  On  the  first  head,  that  of  evidence,  we  must 
therefore  pronounce  against  the  hypothesis  of 
Panpsychism.  How  about  its  philosophic  advan- 
tages ?  To  some  minds  eager  for  unity,  and  above 
all  charmed  by  certain  poetic  vistas  of  a  Cosmos  no 
longer  alienated  from  man,  the  hypotliesis  has  attrac- 
tions.  But  while  its  acceptance  would  introduce 
great  confusion  into  our  conceptions,  and  necessitate 
a  completely  new  nomenclature  to  correspond  with 
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the  established  conceptions,  it  would  lead  either  to  a 
vague  mysticism  envelopiDg  all  things  in  formless 
haze,  or  to  a  change  of  terms  with  no  alteration  in 
the  conceptions.  By  speaking  of  the  souls  of  the 
molecules  we  may  come  to  talk  of  the  molecules  as 
men  "  writ  small ; "  we  may  assign  our  controversial 
passions  to  the  torrent,  and  our  dogmatic  serenities 
to  the  summer  sky ;  we  shall  see  volition  in  the 
magnet,  and  contemplative  effiort  in  morphological 
changes*  If  we  escape  this,  and  regard  the  life 
and  sentience  of  inorganic  bodies  as  only  the  lowest 
and  simplest  stage  of  consciousness,  indistinguishable 
from  what  we  now  call  motion  except  that  it  has  an 
infinitesimal  quantity  of  consciousness ;  and  if  from 
inorganic  bodies  we  pass  to  simple  organisms,  from 
these  to  organisms  more  and  more  complex,  the  soul 
enlarging  with  each  stage  of  evolution  ;  well,  then 
we  are  returned  once  more  to  the  old  point  of  view  ; 
the  broad  lines  of  demarcation,  which  our  classifica- 
tions fix,  remain  undisturbed,  and  all  the  Modes  of 
Exii^tcnce  known  to  science  are  recognised  as  such. 
Into  this  scientific  system  the  metaphysical  concep- 
tion of  uniform  Existence  has  obtruded  itself  and 
borrowed  scientific  terms;  but  the  obtrusion  is  a 
confusion,  not  an  illumination. 


CHAPTER  la 
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30,  The  last  chapter  has  not  only  disposed  of  a 
philosophical  question,  it  has  cleared  the  way  for  an 
exposition  of  Seusibility  and  its  laws,  indispensable 
to  the  foundation  of  a  Ps}xliology.  We  are  only 
indirectly  interested  in  the  question  of  animal  and 
vegetal  sentience  ;  still  more  remotely  in  that  of  uni- 
versal sentience.  Our  object  is  human  sentience.  On 
the  physiological  side  Sensibility  is  a  vital  property 
of  the  organism,  which  in  the  higher  organisms  be- 
comes the  specialised  property  of  the  nervous  tissue. 
While  the  whole  of  the  living  structure  is  necessary 
for  the  manifestation  of  any  one  living  phenomenon, 
we  find  that  as  the  structures  become  more  differen- 
tiated, and  their  consensus  more  complex,  properties 
and  functions  become  specialised  in  particular  tissues 
and  organs.  When  once  a  nervous  system  has  been 
evolved,  it  takes  on  the  particular  property  of  Sensi- 
bility, as  the  muscular  system  takes  on  that  of  Con- 
tractility. We  then  cease  to  speak  of  the  sensibility 
of  other  tissues,  although  all  tissues  have  in  proto- 
plasm the  primary  conditions  of  that  which  in  nerve- 
tissue  has  become  the  leading  characteristic. 

Even  within  the  limits  of  a  nervous  tissue  we  l>e- 
come  aware  of  great  diversities  accompanying  a  funda- 
mental identity.    If  we  express  that  which  is  common 
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to  all  nervous  systems  by  the  general  term  Sensibility, 
we  recognise  in  the  various  difierences  of  these  systems 
a  corresponding  diversity  in  the  manifestations ;  so 
that  as  we  admit  a  diflercnt  sensibility  in  the  retina 
bom  that  in  the  raucous  membrane,  a  different  sensi- 
bility in  the  auditory  tract  from  that  in  the  gustatory; 
on  the  same  grounds  we  must  recognise  that  the  sensi- 
bilities of  a  mollusc  are  very  different  from  those  of  a 
carnivore  or  a  man.  And  necessarily  so,  since  every 
manifestation  is  a  function  of  its  cojiditions.  When 
the  conditions  vary  the  function  varies.  Only  in  so  far 
as  the  conditions  are  uniform  is  the  function  uniform, 

81.  Hence  it  appears  that  our  general  term  Sensi- 
bility, while  including  all  that  is  common  to  organic 
reactions,  has  in  each  particular  case  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  tlje  particular  variations  which  dis- 
tioguish  it  as  a  Mode.  The  general  property  varies 
with  the  combinations  it  is  dependent  on*  Vitality 
belongs  to  every  anatomical  element;  the  several 
vital  functions  belong  only  to  special  combinations 
of  elements.  Each  cell  is  born,  grows,  develops,  and 
dies.  Yet  the  functions  of  Secretion,  Respiration, 
Reproduction.  &c.,  belong  to  special  groups  of  organs. 
In  the  same  way  the  function  of  Sight  belongs  to 
the  optic  organs,  and  not  to  any  other  part  of  the 
organism. 

32.  This  understood,  we  take  another  step.  Sensi- 
bility, as  the  abstract  term,  la  a  symbol,  the  con- 
ception of  manifold  concretes*  It  does  not  stand  for 
2Lre8  coniphta — a  thing  to  be  perceived,  laid  hold  of, 
measured — a  vital  spirit,  nervous  fluid,  or  electric 
current — but  an  energy  manifest  in  various  pheno- 
mena.    We  know  it  well   enough,  as  we   know  the 
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abstractions  Matter  and  Force,  which  the  vulgar 
imagine  to  be  things^  objects  of  purely  sensible  per- 
ception. And  as  the  experiences  condensed  in  the 
symbol  Matter  are  referred  to  an  imaginary  Prima 
Materia,  or  elementary  Substance,  underlying  all 
bodies  and  everywhere  the  same — the  one  continuous 
something  of  which  objects  are  the  diverse  mani- 
festation ;  and  Force  is  the  imaginary  Power  common 
to  all  movements  ;  ao  we  refer  all  sensible  phenomena 
to  an  nnderlying  Sensibility. 

When,  therefore,  the  question  is  asked:  Is  Sen- 
sibility the  same  as  Feeling?  We,  interpreting  the 
term  Feeling  by  one  of  the  many  special  manifeSta* 
tion3  known  as  our  states  of  Consciousness,  or  even 
by  a  generalised  expression  of  what  is  common  to 
such  states,  detect  a  latent  ambiguity.  It  is  like 
asking  whether  Force  is  Machinery.  Or  even  worse 
than  this.  Sensibility  stands  for  the  objective 
phenomena  exhibited  by  an  organism  under  sti- 
mulation— or,  more  definitely,  for  the  reaction  of  a 
neuro-muscular  mechanism.  Feeling  stands  for  the 
subjective  changes  in  ourselves.  If  we  identify  the 
objective  and  subjective  phenomena  as  aspects  of  | 
one  and  the  same  event,  we  do  not  get  rid  of  the 
ambiguity.  There  is  this  further  difficulty.  Sensi- 
bility is  a  vital  property  of  tissue,  but  Feeling  is  the 
resultant  state  of  the  total  of  co-operating  sensibilities* 
For  a  subjective  state  there  is  needed  a  subject,  a 
personality.  The  separated  segment  of  an  animal 
manifests  reactions  classed  under  Sensibility ;  but 
the  whole  organism  is  necessary  for  the  resultant 
state  of  Feeling.  If  it  is  allowable  to  speak  of  the 
Feeling  of  a  mollusc,  this  is  only  on  the  tacit  under* 
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Btanding  that  the  molluscan  orgaBism  being  very 
different  from  the  human,  any  resultant  of  its  sen* 
sibilities  must  likewise  be  very  different*  There  may 
be,  must  be,  certain  characteristics  common  to  both ; 
there  must  also  be  certain  characteristics  special  to  the 
human.  The  savage  and  the  savant  have  knowledge, 
and  knowledge  gained  through  sensible  experiences 
and  ideal  combinations  of  these ;  but  the  knowledge 
of, the  one  never  rises  to  the  science  of  the  other. 

■33.  Impossible  as  it  must  ever  be  to  know  accu- 
rately what  is  the  quality  of  Feeling  in  organisms 
unlike  our  own,  we  may  yet  be  certain  that  it  cannot 
be  other  than  unlike  our  own  ;  and  when  we  come 
to  the  reactions  of  inorganic  bodies,  the  demonstrable 
conditions  are  so  widely  different  from  those  known 
to  determine  the  reactions  of  organisms,  that  to  class 
the  two  under  the  same  rubric  would  be  fatal  to 
science.  In  Sensibility  we  recognise  a  synthesis  of 
three  factors :  Impression,  Irradiation,  and  Co-ordina- 
tion. The  impression  of  an  incident  force  causes  a 
reaction  even  in  an  insentient  body,  changing  the 
molecular  state  of  the  body ;  but  here — to  our  appre- 
hension at  least — the  process  ends.  The  same  force 
impressing  a  sentient  body  causes  a  reaction  of 
molecular  change  which  sets  going  a  complete  series 
of  molecular  changes,  grouped  into  a  convergent 
resultant,  which  affects  the  whole  structure  and 
activity  of  the  body.  Its  peculiarity  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  initiated  changes  result  in  a  movement  of 
self-conservation.  The  organism  retracts — gets  away 
from  injurious  agencies,  or  protrudes — tends  towards 
the  fuller  assimilation  of  beneficial  agencies.  Vitality 
is  sust-ained  only  by  such  movements*    The  organism 
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adapts  itself  to  the  stimuli,  and  thus  becomes  ready 
to  respond  more  easily  to  recurrent  stimnli.  The  alter- 
ations of  its  static  and  dynamic  relations  are  the 
regrouping  (co-ordination)  of  sensitive  tremors,  which 
also  revive  the  tremors  of  previous  stimulations ;  and 
the  resultant  is  a  state  of  Feeling — a  conihination 
of  primary  and  secondary  states,  discharged  in  a 
Motor-impulse  either  as  muscular  iiicitation  (con- 
tractile tremors  or  contractions)  or  incitation  of  other 
neural  tremors  (associated  sensibilities).  For — and 
this  is  characteristic — in  the  oro[ayism  a  chanfje  in 
one  part  is  a  change  everywhere :  U7iits  consensus, 
conspiraiio  una. 

What  in  physiological  terms  is  Stimulation,  Co- 
ordination, and  Uischargej  in  psycliological  terms  is 
Sensible  Aflfection,  Logical  Grouping,  and  Impulse, 
There  is,  of  course,  an  immense  variety  of  sensible 
affections,  though  all  are  reduced  to  a  common  term ; 
there  is  a  great  variety  of  groupings,  though  all  are^ 
effected  by  one  organic  process  ;  and  a  great  variety 
of  impulses.  It  is  the  laws,  or  common  terms,  of 
these  we  have  now  to  consider. 

34,  The  central  nervous  mass — ^brain  and  spinal 
cord — forms  a  continuous  whole,  uniform  in  composi- 
tion and  texture,  variously  related  to  the  various  organs. 
Since  we  have  seen  that  Property  depends  on  anato^ 
mical  Structure,  and  Function  on  anatomical  Connec-  ^ 
tion,  two  important  facts  have  to  be  remembered : 

1".  That  the  structure  of  the  great  central  system 
being  in  its  broad  features  similar  throughout,  the 
chief  properties  of  each  portion  of  that  system  must 
be  similar,  its  functions  varying  with  its  varying 
connections* 
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2^  That  since  there  is  this  structural  continuity, 
no  one  part  of  the  system  can  be  caMed  into  activity 
without  at  the  same  time — more  or  less — exciting 
the  activities  of  all  the  other  parts. 

Hence  although  the  organism  is  endowed  with 
Tarious  sensibilities,  and  is  ready  to  respond  in  infi- 
nitely varied  reactions,  incessantly  stimuhited  as  it 
is  both  by  external  and  internal  forces,  its  tendency 
always  is  to  respond  as  a  ivholef  that  is  to  say,  only 
in  one  way  at  each  instant.  "We  cannot  have  a 
vivid  sensation  or  think  a  particular  thought  with- 
out thereby  limiting  and  excluding  a  number  of 
sentient  states,  each  struggling  to  emerge  and  to 
find  its  discharge.  We  cannot  have  one  sentient 
state  that  is  not  enmeshed  with  other  sentient  states, 
80  that  each  w^ave  of  stimulation  sets  going  a  multi- 
tude of  connected  stimulations.  Were  it  not  so  there 
would  be  no  Experience  ;  only  a  succession  of  isolated 
sensible  affections. 

35.  In  a  former  volume  we  saw  the  structure  of 
the  sentient  mechanism  to  be  such  that  Irradiation 
of  stimulation  went  hand  in  hand  with  Restriction 
to  certain  paths.  A  sensible  excitation  must  be 
irradiated,  propagated  from  one  neural  element  to 
another  ;  but  it  must  also  be  grouped,  a  limit  to  the 
irradiation  being  fixed  by  the  definite  pathways  of 
discharge  cut  by  previous  stimulations*  A  sensation  is 
a  group  of  neural  tremors,  a  blending  of  primary  and 
secondary  states.  No  reaction  on  a  stimulation  can  be 
caUed  forth  without  revival  of  residua  of  past  stimu- 
Litions*  Physiology,  the  theory  of  the  conditions  of 
production,  and  Psychology,  the  theory  of  the  relations 
of  the  products,  are  here  in  perfect  agreement     The 
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one  teaches  that  every  reaction  is  that  of  the  whole 
organism  ;  the  other  teaches  that  in  every  sensa- 
tion are  involved  the  operations  of  laws  commonly 
assigned  to  Thinking ;  and  in  every  thought  the  pro- 
ducts of  sensation.  Although  a  sensory  excitation 
always  issues  in  a  motor  impulse  somewhere^  and 
particular  excitations  tend  towards  particular  move- 
ments, yet  the  neural  process  is  subject  to  the  vari- 
able conditions  of  the  centre  at  the  time,  and  hence 
the  sensation  or  the  movement  consequent  on  any 
stimulation  is  the  resultant  of  these  conditions 
There  never  can  be  the  excitation  of  a  single  sensory^ 
fibre  passing  distinctly  to  a  corresponding  motor 
fibre,  but  always  the  simultaneous  and  successive 
excitation  of  many  fibres  and  colls.  How  many  are 
called  into  full  activity,  and  how  many  into  the 
incipient  activity  called  nascent  impulse,  depends  on 
the  momentary  statical  condition  of  the  system.  The 
touch  which  at  one  moment  wOl  cause  a  convulsion 
of  all  the  muscles,  at  another  will  cause  no  appre- 
ciablo  contraction ;  the  sound  which  will  shake  the 
soul  with  terror,  will  at  another  moment  be  heard 
with  indifibrence,  and  at  another  not  hemxl  at  all 

35a.  The  paths  through  which  any  stimulation  is 
irradiated  depend  on  the  poise  of  the  centre.  The 
lines  of  least  resistance  are  along  those  portions  of 
the  central  tissue  wdiich  are  most  easily  disturbed. 
If  a  handkerchief  be  wrapped  round  a  highly  polished 
ball  of  metal,  and  a  similar  handkerchief  round  a 
ball  of  wood  of  the  same  size,  and  both  are  thrust 
into  a  flame,  the  former  may  be  withdrawn  unsinged 
while  the  other  catches  fire.  This  is  because  the 
metal  is  a  good  conductor,  and  prevents,  for  a  time> 
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tlie  combustion  of  tlie  handkerchief;  the  wood,  being 
a  b*'>d  conductor,  allows  the  handkerchief  to  bum.  Imfl 
each  case  the  force  travels  along  the  line  of  least 
resistance.  It  is  thus  with  the  force  of  stimnlation. 
The  balance  of  the  centre  is  disturbed  at  one  point, 
and  this  disturbance  is  propagated  as  a  wave  of 
impuke  which  finds  issues  at  various  points,  just  as 
when  one  door  is  suddenly  opened  several  other 
doors  of  which  the  locks  are  feeble  yield  to  the 
changed  pressure  of  the  air  and  burst  open,  while  all 
the  doors  are  more  or  less  shaken,  even  when  thafl 
resistance  of  their  stronger  locks  keeps  them  closed. 
Delicate  experiments  prove  that  even  the  act  of 
breathing  affects  the  sensibility  of  the  retina,  and, 
vice  versdy  the  stimulation  of  the  retina  affects  the 
breathing.  But  such  effects  are  only  noticed  by  men 
of  science.  The  effects  commonly  noticed  are  the 
coarser,  more  conspicuous  changes,  which  obtrude 
themselves  on  our  notice  by  their  energy  or  their 
practical  significance.  ■ 

The  irradiation  and  restriction  of  a  stimulation  may 
be  illustrated  in  the  following  examples.  If  the 
palm  of  a  sleeping  man's  hand  be  tickled  by  a 
feather,  this  stimulation  of  the  median  nerve,  through 
a  few  filaments,  is  irradiated  through  the  agency  of 
the  central  nervous  system  as  a  discharge  on  all  the 
muscles  which  close  the  hand,  just  as  the  touch  of 
a  single  hair  of  the  Sensitive  Plant  causes  all  its 
leaves  to  contract ;  but  the  discharge  is  restricted  to 
these  muscles*  Now  apply  the  featlier  to  the  back 
of  the  closed  hand,  and  the  irradiation  will  extend 
over  the  whole  region  of  the  ra^lial  nerve  :  the  hand 
wiU  be  unclosed  and  the  forearm  extended.    But  if, 
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instead  of  tickliug  the  hand  of  a  sleeping  man,  we 
tickle  the  hand  of  a  man  awake  and  unoccupied,  the 
actions  will  be  very  different,  and  varying  with  the 
individual  and  with  his  varying  state.  The  poise  of 
his  centre,  asleep  and  awake,  is  not  the  same. 

Thus  it  is  tliat  every  sensation  and  every  action 
depend  on  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  which  in  turn 
depend  on  the  poise  of  the  whole  system.  Consider 
this :  If  the  belly  of  a  frog  be  gently  yet  rapidly 
tapped,  the  frog  s  heart  will  cease  to  beat :  the  stimu* 
lation  of  the  vagus  arresting  the  action  of  the  heart. 
But  if  one  of  the  frog's  legs  be  pinched  during  the 
experiment,  the  powerful  nervous  impulses  passing 
up  from  the  leg  to  the  nervous  centre  override  the 
effect  of  stimulating  the  vagus,  and  the  heart's 
action  is  not  arrested.  By  a  similar  interference 
impressions  ivhich  normally  cause  severe  pain  are 
unfelt  because  of  more  massive  impressions  else- 
where. 

36.  From  out  the  infinite  varieties  dependent  on 
the  fluctuating  couditions  we  disengage  the  first  Law 
of  Sensibility  : — Every  wave-impulse  is  irradiated  and 
propagated  throughout  the  system. 

Having  stated  the  law,  we  must  add  that,  like  the 
first  Law  of  Motion,  it  is  an  ideal  constiiictmi^  and  not 
a  transcription  of  objective  observation.  Just  as  the 
uniform  rectilinear  motion  never  can  be  observed  in 
the  real  world  of  infinite  motions  which  deflect, 
accelerate,  and  retard  each  other,  so  there  cap  never 
be  au  irradiation  throughout  the  central  tissue, 
because  each  wave-impulse  must  be  arrested  and 
deflected  as  it  is  compounded  with  multitudinous 
impulses  from  other  sources. 
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Hence  the  second  law  :  Every  impulse  is  restricted, 
and  by  its  restriction  a  group  is  formed. 

For  the  experimental  and  analogical  illustration  of 
these  principles  I  most  refer  the  reader  to  my  previous 
volume,  **  The  Physical  Basis  of  Mind/' 


AN.SSTHESIA,  HYPERESTHESIA,  AND  PAE^^STHESIA. 

37*  Sensibility  is  the  excitability  of  the  nervous 
tissue  as  Contractility  is  of  the  muscular  tissue.  In  both 
tissues  Excitability  is  an  eminently  variable  function 
of  variable  conditions,  physiological  and  pathologicaL 
One  nerve  is  normally  and  abnormally  more  easily 
stimulated  than  another,  one  much  moce  easily 
moved  than  another,  A  certain  resistance  is  to  be 
overcome  before  the  molecular  equilibrium  can  be 
disturbed  :  that  is  to  say,  the  nerve  has  a  definite 
tension,  representing  at  each  instant  its  molecular 
condition.  Although  by  no  means  a  fixed  quantity, 
this  resistance  has  an  average  value,  which  p^ives  the 
normal  degree  of  excitability,  and  which  henceforth  I 
shall  term  its  JeveL  When  it  sinks  below  this  level 
there  is  ana&sthesia ;  when  it  rises  above  this  level 
*there  is  hypersesthesia. 

Such  variations  of  level  may  be  general  or  parti- 
cular :  that  is  to  say,  1**,  characteristic  of  the  whole  or 
the  greater  part  of  the  nervous  tissue  ;  2**,  of  only  one 
or  two  parts ;  just  as  a  mucous  membrane  may  he 
inflamed  throughout  or  in  spots.  And  these  general 
and  particular  variations  may  be  individual  peculi- 
aritiea,  inherited  or  acquired,  and  abnormal  adapt- 
ations, not  pathological  states ;  being  in  no  sense  a 
symptom  of  disease,  even  w^hen  they  are  pronounced 
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idiosyncrasies.  They  may  also  be  due  to  temporary  or 
permanent  pathological  causes.  Greater  excitability 
of  one  Sense  of  course  gives  a  prcdominaDce  to  the 
sensations  thus  originated,  as  the  greater  excitability 
of  one  group  of  muscles  affords  a  readier  outlet  for 
discharge*  Special  talents  and  aptitudes  imply  a 
specialisation  of  excitability ;  so  do  perverse  anc 
crimiDai  tendencies.  The  adaptation  may  be 
organised  result  of  over-activity — since  strength  and 
precision  grow  with  exercise,  which  makes  resistance 
less  ;  and  thus  the  path  of  least  resistance  creates 
healthy  rise  in  the  level,  which  is  equivalent 
hyperaesthesia,  a  term  usually  applied  only  to  the 
unhealthy  rise  of  level. 

The  law  of  Adaptation,  which  so  many  organic' 
phenomena  disclose,  is  operative  in  the  production 
of  anesthesia,  as  well  as  of  hypergesthesia.  Ano- 
mahes  of  Sensibility  thus  become  normal.  The 
organism  adapts  itself  to  great  variations  of  cold  and 
heat  without  appreciable  variations  in  feeling,  as  it 
adapts  itself  to  variations  in  other  stimuli — alcohol, 
tobacco,  spices,  bright  lights,  &c  It  also  adapts 
itself  by  an  increased  susceptibility  to  stimuli — thfl 
level  is  so  raised  that  slight  variations  are  at  once-^ 
felt.  This  law  of  Adaptation  finds  another  expres- 
sion in  the  fact  of  the  organisation  of  impressions,  to 
which  we  will  turn  in  the  next  chapter. 

The  fact  of  variation  in  excitability,  both  general" 
and  particular,  we  kno^'  well  enough.  Of  its  causes 
we  know  little.  We  know  that  a  general  rise  of 
level  creates  the  sense  of  lightness,  exhilaration, 
and  power,  which,  however,  may  pass  into  exaltation 
and  fury.     We  know  also  that  a  general  lowering  of 
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tie  level  creates  the  sense  of  heaviness,  dcpreseion, 
melancholy,  which  may  pass  into  hypochondria  and 
stupor.  And  the  same  is  true  of  particular  viu-ia- 
tions.  We  can  say  vaguely  that  such  states  express 
variations  of  molecular  condition,  for  we  know  that 
imperfect  nutrition,  arterial  relaxation  or  constric- 
tion, the  presence  of  deleterious  substances  in  the 
blood,  over-exhaustion,  &c.,  render  the  nerve- tissue 
inexcitable  or  over-excitable.  Future  researches  will 
BO  doubt  throw  light  on  this  point* 

There  is  a  third  state,  that  of  parsesthesia,  or  per- 

I  version  of  Sensibility,  the  conditions  of  which  are 
still  more  obscure.  It  is  not  ansesthesia,  nor  is  it 
hyperaesthesia,   neither  sluggish   activity   nor    over- 

i  activity,  which  causes  all  food  to  have  a  metallic 
taste,  all  odours  to  have  a  flavour  of  decomposition, 
strange  shifting  of  colours  to  dance  before  the  eyes 

I  and  blur  the  objects  ;  such  abnormal  eflects  may  pos- 
sibly be  due  to  some  abnormal  combinations  in  the 
neural  units  winch  constitute  sensations,  or  possibly 
to  some  hallucinatory  influence  of  hyperassthesia  in 

I  another  spot.     At  any  rate,  such  states  must  be  taken 

[into  account  There  are  moral  and  intellectual  per- 
versions, no  less  than  perversions  of  sense  :  abnormal 
reactions  due  to  temporary  or  permanent  paraesthesia, 
38,  It  is  obvious  at  a  glance  how  each  of  these  altera- 

Itions  of  level,  temporary  or  peiinanent,  general  or 

[particular,  must  enter  into  the  efiective  working  of 
the  sentient  machine,  "  Central  excitement  "  means 
not  only  rapid  and  general  irradiation  of  impulse, 
creating  eloquence  and  inspiration,  it  also  means 
delirium   and  fury*     Partial  hypei-aesthesia  or  anaes- 

itbesia    will    produce    only    local    disturbance    and 
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distress :  the  Diiod  is  forcibly  directed  towards  the 
organs  whose  level  has  been  raised  or  lowered,  thus 
creating  unusual  sensations ;  but  so  long  as  the  brain 
18  healthily  active,  such  sensations  are  obtrusive,  not 
delusive  *  they  are  interpreted  without  agitation. 
If,  however,  the  excitement  spreads,  then  the  local 
disturbance  becomes  the  starting-point  of  an  agitated 
and  irrational  explanation.  Worms  in  the  intestines, 
which  produce  only  discomfort  in  most  children  and] 
adults,  will  produce  convulsions  in  some  children  anc 
delirium  in  some  adults. 

Let  an  example  or  two  of  partial  rise  of  level 
mentioned  In  certain  states  of  the  auditory  trac 
the  familiar  sensations  of  singing  in  the  ears  acquire! 
the  intensity  of  objective  sounds.  There  are  patients] 
who  cannot  read  a  book  without  hearing  the  words 
spoken  after  them,  as  if  by  some  outstander.  In  the 
normal  state  we  may  by  close  attention  be  distinctly 
conscious  of  faintly  hearing  the  words  we  silently 
read,  but  in  the  abnormal  state  this  faint  sensation 
becomes  a  vivid  sensation, 

Schiile  mentions  a  case  of  a  man  who  had  halluci- 
nations of  sight  and  sound  only  through  the  right 
eye  and  ear.     Before  the  right  eye  appeared  a  black 
dog  or  a   hussar  in   blue  uniform  ;  these   vanishedj 
when  the  right  eye  closed.     In  the  right  ear  sounded 
voices  of  insult  and  instigation.     The  only  hallucina-l 
tion  of  hearing  I  ever  experienced  was  that  of  a  voic€ 
licard  on  the  right  side.     In  illustration  of  the  possi- 
bility that  hallucination  may  be  the  effect  of  hyper- 
®r.thesia,  an  experiment  by  Jolly  is  worth  noticed 
one  of  his  patients,  suffering  from  singing  in  the  eam^ 
but  without  ballucinationj  was  electrified,  and  instantly 
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hiB  "  tliouglits  became  audible  to  liira;"  after  this, 
whenever  he  was  electrified  he  had  hallucinations. 
In  another  case  Jolly  found  that  the  galvanic  current 
when  strong  enough  to  produce  pain  caused  auditory 
halluciuation  in  a  patient  who  was  not  suffering  from 
acoustic  hyperiBsthesia,  [Archiv  fiir  Psychiatrie^ 
1874,  Hrft  iii.) 

Fixed  Ideas,  Monomanias,  Irresistible  Impulses,  &a, 
are  all  referable  to  partial  h)rper8estliesia.  Cervantes 
has  well  imagined  Don  Quixote  thinking  and  acting 
rationally  on  all  subjects  except  Chivalry :— this 
group  of  associated  ideas  had  such  a  high  level  of 
tension  that  it  was  always  trembling  on  the  brink 
of  discharge.  Deafness  is  partial  anaesthesia — a 
lowering  of  the  normal  level  of  tension  ;  and  that  is 
why  deaf  people  hear  better  amid  the  noise  of  streets 
or  crowded  rooms,  because  then  the  general  stimula- 
tion of  the  centres  has  raised  the  level  of  tension, 
and  a  slighter  impulse  disturbs  it. 


iroL.  IV. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE   ORGANISATION  OF   IMPRESSIONS. 

38a  When  in  an  organism  of  simple  structure  a 
piirticular  portion  of  the  substance  gets  specialised 
to  a  particular  office,  that  portion  is  an  "organ"  in 
its  most  rudimentary  form.  Instead  of  aiiy  portion 
of  the  body  being  indifferently  applied  to  the  pre- 
hension of  food  or  its  digestion,  one  particular 
portion  is  ** differentiated^'  for  prehension,  another 
for  digestion.  When,  instead  of  the  whole  sensitive 
surface  responding  to  a  stimulus^  one  portion  of 
it  acquires  a  rise  of  tension,  it  becomes  so  ready  to 
respond  that  it  takes  the  lead  as  the  line  of  least 
resistance.  This  soon  develops  into  a  special 
sense-organ ;  and  then,  although  the  whole  surface 
is  sensitive  to  liglit  and  warmth,  the  e^e  becomes 
the  special  organ  for  liglit  and  the  skin  for  w^armth. 
An  organ  for  electricity  has  still  to  be  developed.  ^ 

Each  organ  has  its  special  structure  and  conssp^H 
quent  excitability  and  mode  of  reaction.  The  re- 
action to  the  stimulus  of  a  wave  of  air  is  different 
from  that  to  the  stimulus  of  a  wave  of  ether,  and 
the  organ  which  is  excitable  by  the  one  is  not 
appreciably  excitable  by  the  other.  A  differentia- 
tion is  also  soon  established  in  the  organ  itselt  The 
eye  becomes  capable  not  only  of  originating  sensa- 
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tious  of  Hglit  and  darkness,  but  also  sensationa  of 
Lcolour :  it  becomes  organised  for  red,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  violet — but  not  for  waves  beyond  tlie  spectruui. 
There  goes  on  a  twofold  process  of  differentiation 
and  integration  of  structure,  with  a  corresponding 
development  of  function.  To  say  that  impressions 
have  become  integrated  is  to  say  that  they  have 
become  organised.  Instead  of  indetinite  irradiations, 
the  impressions  have  definitely  restricted  pathways, 
and  instead  of  a  tumult  there  is  orderliness.  The 
impression  produced  by  a  white  object  is  not  only 
definite,  it  is  further  definitely  connected  with  some 
other  impression,  so  that  if  to  the  perception  of 
whiteness  be  added  the  perception  of  a  certain 
[Crystalline  glitter,  there  inevitalily  arise  all  the 
previous  experiences  which  determine  the  judgment 
— **  sugar, 

I     39,  When  the  newborn   infimt  has  its  eyes  first 
assailed  by  liglit,  wo  observe  an  incoherent  flutter 
L  of  movements  very  unlike  the  coherent  succession  of 
'movements  which  a  few  weeks  afterwards  converge 
and  adjust  the  eyes  so  that  they  fix  a  luminous  point 
and  follow  its  movements.      When  the  infant  first 
L  feels  the  cold  air,  the  muscles  of  its  body  are  agi- 
'tated  and  the  respiration  is  tumultuous.    One  stimu- 
lation suffices  to  produce  a  commotion  throughout 
Ithe  nervous  centres.      In  time  this  ceases :    as  the 
[impressions    become    organised,    the    commotion   is 
[restricted  to  definite  paths;  and  the  general  commo- 
'tion  only  follows  on  some  sudden  or  violent  excita- 
tion.    In  learning  to  write,  a  boy  finds  it  impossible 
Ito  use  his  hand  alone ;  he  must  also  move  his  tongue, 
facial  muscles,  and  perhaps  his  feet     These  unneces- 
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sary  diso.barges  he  learns  to  restmia  aftor  a  while* 
We  all,  OD  first  attempting  a  muscular  feat,  wastej 
muc^h  superfluous  energy  in  hampering  movement 
which  we  gradually  learn  to  subdue.  It  is  the  same 
in  our  mental  acquisitions.  Our  knowledge  becomes 
more  and  more  definite  and  particular  as  the  im- 
pressions become  integrated  into  sensations,  the 
sensations  into  perceptions,  and  the  perceptions  into 
conceptions. 

•  40.  If  we  reflect  on  the  stimulations  to  which  the 
organism  is  necessarily  subjected,  and  remember  that 
each  stimulation  leaves  behind  it  a  tremor  which 
does  not  immediately  subside,  we  shall  appreciate  in 
some  degree  *'  the  excessive  complexity  of  the  me- 
chanism, and  marvel  how  any  order  is  established  in 
the  diaos,  AVhat  we  must  firmly  establish  in  our 
minds  is  that  the  mechanism  is  essentially  a  Jtuctu- 
ating  one,  its  elements  being  combined,  recombined, 
and  resolved  under  infinite  variations  of  stimulation. 
If  it  were  a  mechanism  of  fixed  relations,  such  as 
we  find  in  machines  or  in  the  '  mechanism  of  the 
heavens,'  we  might  conclude  that  certain  organites 
have  greater  resistance  as  a  consequence  of  their 
structure,  just  as  one  muscle  resists  being  moved  by 
the  impulse  which  will  move  another.  Nor  is  it 
doubtful  tJmt  diflFerenccs  exist  in  nervous  fibres;  but 
the  laws  of  central  excitation  are  not  entirely  thus 
interpretable,  since  we  know  that  the  paths  which 
were  closed  against  an  impulse  of  considerable  energy 
may  be  all  open  to  an  impulse  of  feebler  energy,  and 
that  a  slidit  variation  in  the  stimulus  will  often  be 
followed  by  a  wide  irradiation.  For  example,  a  grain 
or  two  of  snuff  will  excite  the  violent  and  complex 
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act  of  sneezing,  but  the  nerves  of  the  nasal  cavity  may 
be  pinched,  cut,  or  rubbed,  without  producing  any 
such  result  One  group  of  nervous  fibres  will  ftiil  to 
involve  the  activity  of  neighbouring  groups;  and  the 
simple  movement  of  a  single  organ  is  then  all  that 
appreciably  follows  the  stimulation ;  yet  by  a  slight 
change  in  the  stimulation  the  fibres  are  somewhat 
differently  grouped,  and  the  result  is  a  complex 
movement  of  many  organs.  It  is  this  fluctuation 
of  combination  in  the  fibres  which  renders  education 
and  progress  possible.  Those  combinations  which 
have  very  frequently  been  repeated  acquire  at  last 
an  automatic  certainty:"*  they  are  "organised^** 
i*e:,  they  become  instruments  by  which  we  operate. 

It  is  scarcely  needful  to  insist  that  while  the  pro- 
cess of  integration  was  preceded  by  a  difi*erentiation, 
it  also  leads  in  turn  to  a  fresh  differentiation.  The 
organ  develops,  A  sensation,  say  of  red,  differenti- 
ates into  many  shades  of  redness,  and  combinations 
of  reds  with  blues  and  browns,  A  perception  of  one 
object  prepares  the  way  for  and  enables  us  to  apper- 
cetve  slightly  different  objects,  and  its  combinations 
with  widely  different  objects,  A  conception,  at  tirst 
the  integration  in  a  symbol  of  many  and  various 
perceptions,  becomes  thenceforth  the  root  out  of 
which  other  conceptions  grow.  It  is  the  same  with 
words.  Once  formed,  a  sign  becomes  a  root,  from 
which  very  various  words  are  evoked,  each  having 
its  different  signification. 

40a.  In  considering  the  pathways  of  neural  activity, 
we  must  remember  that  they  are  normally  and  ab- 
nonnally  established.     The  normal  pathways  are  the 

•  "Physical  Badfl  of  Mitid,"  p.  304, 
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connate  dispositions  of  the  mechaDism  wliicli  we  in- 
herit, and  the  acquired  dispositions  of  experience  :  it 
is  to  these  hitter  thiit  the  terms  *'  organised  impreB- 
sions/'  "residua,"  "habits/'  must  be  applied.  The 
acquisitions  may  be  temporary  or  permauent,  and  in 
either  case  they  may  be  healthy  or  unhealthy.  They 
arise  out  of  individual  idiosyncrasies  and  incidental 
experience  under  normal  conditions.  They  also  arise 
out  of  pathological  conditions.  Without  disease,  an 
impression  of  unnsual  intensity  may  leave  behind  it 
Buch  a  disposition  of  structure  that  the  feeling  or  the 
movement  will  be  re-excited  on  any  general  excita- 
tion of  the  centre,  as  well  iis  by  its  original  stimulus* 
It  is  thus  that  nervous  tics  and  twitches,  and  irresis- 
tible tricks  of  thought  and  act,  are  established.  They 
are  minor  habits.  The  healthy  organism  exhibits  this 
phisticity  in  the  formation  of  new  combinations,  a 
plasticity  which  rests  on  differences  of  excitability 
in  organs  and  organites  due  to  physiological  and 
pathological  causes.  In  the  unhealthy  organism  or 
organ  this  phisticity  is  more  conspicuous^  because  it 
manifcjiits  itself  in  combinations  that  are  abnormaL 
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EESIDUA. 

41.  How  are  we  to  understand  these  traces,  the^e 
residua,  which  play  so  large  a  part  in  mental  life  ? 
Feelings  and  ideas  come  and  go,  revive  and  disappear 
again,  revive  once  more,  and  then  perhaps  are  lost 
for  years ;  yet  in  the  closing  hours  of  a  long  and 
crowded  life  a  touch,  a  tone,  a  sight  may  recall  the 
scenes  and  e\^ent3  of  infancy,  over  which  the  dark- 
ness of  unconsciousness  has  rested  for  so  many  years- 
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What  is  this  darkDess,  what  this  persistence  tinder 
it?  According  to  the  old  psjcliologists,  the  Sen- 
Boriiim  is  a  **chamher  of  images,"  a  spiritual  picture- 
gallery,  preserving  all  the  scenes  and  events  that 
have  passed  before  sense ;  no  impression  is  ever  lost ; 
it  may  fade  into  twilight,  or  vanish  in  the  darkneiss, 
but  it  keeps  its  place  in  the  picture-gallery,  and  will 
be  visible  every  time  the  closed  shutters  are  re- 
opened* This  is  obviously  no  explanation,  but  a 
metapliorical  restatement  of  the  fact  observed.  What 
calls  for  explanation  is  the  contradiction  of  a  con- 
tinued persistence  in  conscionsness  when  the  per* 
sisting  states  are  unconscious,  and  the  capability 
these  states  have  of  suddenly,  after  many  years,  again 
starting  into  conscionsness.  In  what  sense  can  we 
admit  this  persistence?  The  conscious  states  dis- 
appear ;  the  feelings  as  feelings  no  more  exist  after  the 
subsidence  of  their  excitation  than  the  last  year's 
roses  exist.  But  something  remains.  The  organism 
has  traces  of  its  past  excitations,  and  their  re-excita* 
tion  is  easy.  This  is  not  only  true  of  conscious 
experiences,  it  is  true  of  experiences  w^hich  at  the 
time  were  unconscious.  Every  one  knows  how  the 
objects  we  did  not  observe  in  passing  along  the 
street  may  be  vividly  seen  when  afterwards  we 
recall  that  passing.  There  are  also,  cases  on  record  of 
idiots  who  under  acute  maladies  have  manifested  a 
memory  of  events  and  ideas  which  previously  they 
had  seemed  not  to  notice  ;  scarcely  able  to  articulate 
a  few  words  in  their  ordinary  condition,  they  now 
gpeak  fluently  and  eagerly  of  events  which  passed 
years  ago.  It  is  certain  that  the  organism  ia 
modified  by  excitations ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  certain 
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tliut  tte  feelings  wliich  accoinpanv  or  result  from 
such  excitatious  pei-sist  after  the  subsidence  of  their 
causes.  To  say  that  they  still  continue  to  exist  ia 
the  mind  is  not  more  rational  than  to  say  that 
melodies  continue  to  exist  in  the  musical  instrument 
after  the  sonorous  vibrations  have  ceased,  or  that 
the  complicated  and  fluent  movements  of  a  fencer 
coDtinue  to  exist  after  he  has  laid  aside  the  foils. 
By  again  striking  the  notes  in  the  same  order  of 
succession  each  melody  may  be  reproduced ;  by 
again  taking  up  the  foil  the  fencer  may  once  more 
go  through  the  former  graceful  movements ;  and  so 
by  stimulating  the  Sensor ium  again  its  reactions  may 
be  reproduced.  Fifty  years  ago  I  learned  to  swim 
—learned  so  to  co-ordinate  my  muscles  that  I  could 
float  on  the  water  with  a  rhythmic  movement.  It 
IS  more  than  fifteen  years  since  I  repeated  this  act ; 
yet  no  sooner  shall  I  find  myself  once  more  in  the 
water  than  the  co-ordination  of  my  muscles  will  be 
affected  as  of  old.  During  these  fifteen  years  there 
has  been  an  absokite  cessation  of  this  particular 
mode  of  grouping  the  muscles ;  instead  of  this 
modej  the  muscles  have  obeyed  quite  different  modes 
of  grouping.  Yet  the  hater  modes  have  not  effaced 
the  earlier.     What  does  this  indicate  ? 

The  favourite  hypothesis  of  our  day  is  that  all  the 
modifications  of  the  organism  which  are  habits  of 
thought  and  action,  tendencies,  memories,  idiosyn- 
crasies, &c.,  depend  on  the  establishment  of  fixed 
dispositions  in  the  cells  and  fibres  of  the  nervous 
centres;  this  disposition  is  the  mechanical  arrange- 
ment which  remains  persistent  when  all  action  of  the 
mschanisms  is  at  rest     Another  hypothesis  replaces 
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this  mechanical  arrangement  l»y  a  chemical  modifica- 
tion. The  brain  is  likened  to  a  photograplier's  plate 
on  which  himinous  impressions  are  permanently  fixed. 

Parenthetically  let  us  notice  the  fact  tliat  if  a  key 
be  laid  upon  a  sheet  of  white  paper  exposed  to  the 
Buulight,  and  the  paper  be  then  placed  in  a  dark 
drawer,  years  afterwards,  when  the  juiper  is  again 
brought  into  the  light,  there  will  be  visible  on  it 
the  spectral  image  of  the  key.  This  may  at  first 
eeem  to  be  an  iilustration  of  Memory ;  the  darkness 
of  the  drawer  may  represent  the  darkness  of  uncon- 
sciousness. But  the  illustration  fails  in  this  :  if  the 
paper  is  to  retain  the  spectral  image  of  the  key,  it 
must  be  sedulously  preserved  from  the  action  of 
light ;  w^hereas  the  brain  never  is  preserved  from  the 
stimulation  of  impressions,  yet  it  is  always  ready  to 
react  on  a  repetition  of  stimulation. 

Again^  the  brain  cells  have  been  credited  with  the 
power  of  *'  retaining  impressions  as  certain  bodies  re- 
main phosp4iore8cent  after  exposure  to  light."  From 
a  metaphor  this  has  been  translated  into  a  fact ;  and 
Memory,  defined  as  **  the  retention  of  impressions/' 
is  "  cerebral  phosphorescence/'  But  this  is  only  a 
materialistic  form  of  the  spiritualistic  hypothesis  that 
the  revival  of  past  feelings  is  the  unveiling  of  veiled 
images.  Surely  the  simple  interpretation  is  that 
past  feelings  are  revived  by  repetition  of  some  of 
their  conditions.  No  one  says  that  the  silent  bell 
is  phosphorescent,  that  it  retains  the  sonorous  exci- 
tations ;  what  it  retains  is  a  slightly  modified  mole- 
cular structure,  which  will  sound  agiun  on  being 
thrown  into  vibration. 

42,    A  feeling  is    a  function   of   its  conditions. 
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Among  these  coiiditious  are  neural  processes,  aiiJ 
as  these  dopcDd  on  the  neoral  structure,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  any  and  every  modification  of  structure  will 
cause  a  corresponding  modification  in  sensorial 
reaction.  When  a  violin  or  horn  has  been  played 
on  frequently  by  a  tyro  its  tone  deteriorates,  its 
molecules  become  rearranged,  so  that  one  mode  of 
vibration  is  more  ready  than  aoother.  It  is  thus 
also  with  the  brain.  Its  molecules  are  rearranged 
iu  lines  of  least  resistance,  and  as  these  become  the 
paths  of  discbarge,  the  feelings  which  are  their 
activities  may  be  said  to  be  stored  up  as  residua 
in  the  braiu.* 

After  a  vast  succession  of  stimulations,  the  Sen- 
Boriura  is  so  modified  that  it  is  ready  to  react  in 
an  immense  variety  of  combinations,  each  being 
determined  by  a  definite  mode  of  stimulation,  as 
a  violin  responds  to  definite  pressures  of  the  bow 
and  finger.    If  one  object  in  a  room  is  set  vibrating, 

•  **Totite  impreBaioB  laisae  xme  certaine  tmce  ineffftigable  ;  c'est-i  dire, 
que  les  molecules  une  fi>i8  arrant^iiea  autreraent,  oii  forcties  de  vibrer  d'une 
atitre  fa^on,  ne  se  remettroiit  plus  exacteiiient  dana  I'iStat  primitif.  Si 
i'effleiu'e  la  siirfat-e  d'une  eaii  tmnqiiille  avec  une  y»lume,  le  liquide  ne 
reprcntira  plus  la  fomie  qu'il  uvait  auparavftut ;  il  potirra  de  nouve^u 
pr^nt«r  une  surface  tranquillej  mtds  des  inolificulca  auront  cbang^  de 
place^  et  im  cell  suffiBamment  p(5netrant  j  d^couvriniit  certainenjent 
r^v^nement  du  passage  de  k  plume*  Des  mol^cule^  aramalea  d^rang^ea 
out  done  acquis  par  1^  tin  degro  plus  on  moins  faible  d'aptitude  i  subir 
oe  demrigenient  Sans  doute,  ui  cette  mCnie  acti^dte  exturieupe  ne  vient 
plus  agirde  notiveau  surces  mfimes  niol6<iules  cllea  tendront  ^  reprendre 
leur  inouvenient  naturel  ;  moifl  lea  choses  se  passeront  tout  antrement  ai 
elle«  f*ubissc*nt  h  plnsk'ur^  repriiies  cette  mfime  action  [especially  if  a 
change  of  chemical  conipoBition  has  been  effected]  t  dans  ce  caa  elles 
perdront  pen  k  peu  la  faculty  de  revenir  h  leur  mouvenient  natiind,  et 
B*identiftfrt>nt  de  phxB  en  plus  avec  celui  qui  leur  est  impi-im^,  jiu  point 
qu*il  leiir  deviendra  natiind  ^  son  tonr,  et  que  plus  tanl,  elles  olnSiront 
k  la  moindre  €jiuse  qui  lea  mettra  en  branle.*'  Delbceuf  :  Theoric  genhxtU 
d§  ta  SennbiiitL  1ST6,  p.  6a 
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all  objects  which  have  synchronous  vibrations  with 
this  one  begin  also  to  sound ,  the  rest  remaining 
silent ;  so  one  excitation  of  the  Sensorium  sets  going 
aasociated  excitations,  the  associations  rising  out 
of  prior  modifications.  Thus  my  dog  and  cat  are 
on  the  hearthnig ;  I  whistle,  but  while  the  dog 
at  once  starts  up,  the  cat  is  unmoved.  She,  too, 
hears  the  whistle,  but  for  her  it  has  no  such  sigiiifi- 
eance  as  for  the  dog;  she  has  not  been  modified, 
as  he  has,  by  experiences  which  have  left  their  traces 
that  determine  a  particular  reaction  on  the  impres- 
eion. 

43.  We  may  now  understand  what  is  meant 
by  the  psychostatical  condition  :  it  is  the  mass  of 
the  residual  modifications ;  some  permanent,  consti- 
tnting  the  organised  habits  and  tendencies ;  some 
temporary,  the  evanescent  changes  which  modify  the 
direction  of  the  organised  tendencies,  so  that  the 
same  stimulus  has  difierent  eflects  in  health  and  in 
sickness,  in  joy  and  in  sorrow,  before  dinner  and 
eifter. 

One  important  element  is  the  influence  of  the 
Tiscera  with  their  varied  stimulations,  each  perhaps 
too  faint  or  too  diflusive  to  take  its  place  among  the 
discriminated  feelings,  none  rising  into  the  definite- 
ness  of  Knowledge,  yet  all  by  their  concourse  deter- 
mining both  the  directions  of  Thought  and  the 
motives  of  Action.  The  hypochondriac  describes  his 
visceral  feelings  by  metaphors,  and  knows  these  to  be 
metaphors;  he  says  he  feels  ^'^as  if"  an  animal  were 
eating  away  his  inside.  The  insane  patient  trans- 
forms these  metaphors  into  statements  of  fact :  he 
believes  that  an  animal  is  gnawing  his  inside.     Even 
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in  health  our  appetites,  desires,  dominant  conceptions, 
canse  us  to  frame  for  tLcir  gratification  schemes  aa 
wild  and  conclusions  as  preposterous  as  those  which 
traverse  the  restless  mind  of  the  insane.  The  differ- 
ence is  that  the  sane  mind  has  only  a  momentary 
confidence  in  the  reality  of  its  illusions.  The  poet 
and  the  madman  frame  fantastic  combinations,  but 
the  poet  is  aware  of  the  fiction,  and  the  madman 
reHes  on  it  as  fact.  The  sane  man  is  sane  only  when 
he  can  control  the  passing  suggestion  by  some  rapid 
intuition  of  its  discordance  with  experience — that  is 
to  say,  by  the  reviyal  of  certain  residua  of  former 
feelings* 


CHAPTER  V, 


THE     SENSOKini^ 


44-  We  feel,  thiuk,  and  will.  Where?  Is  there 
one  organ  set  apart  for  the  three  ftioctions?  Are 
there  three  organs,  each  to  some  extent  independent 
of  the  other,  and  each  with  its  special  function  ? 

Those  psychologists  who  rely  solely  on  Introspec- 
tion, disregarding  physiological  considerations,  assign 
the  three  functions  to  a  spiritual  entity,  the  Soul  "  It 
i«  this  which  feels,  thinks,  and  wills.  It  is  one  and 
indivisible ;  its  manifestations  are  varioua  It  employs 
the  organism  as  its  instrument/'  There  is  much  to 
be  said  for  this  conception,  especially  when  the  purely 
subjective  point  of  view  is  maintained^  But  the 
necessities  of  research  have  led  to  the  combination  of 
the  objective  or  physiological  with  the  subjective  or 
psychological  point  of  view ;  and  even  the  most 
resolute  of  spiritualists  are  forced  to  assign  different 
sensations  to  different  sense-organs.  GraduaUy  the 
physiological  explanations  have  usurped  a  larger 
place.  These  sometimes  assigned  Feeling,  Thought, 
and  Volition  to  the  Brain  {meaning  the  Cerebral 
Hemispheres)  as  *'  the  organ  of  the  Mind  ; "  sometimes 
the  Brain  w^aa  declared  to  be  only  the  '^  organ "  of 
Thought,  the  ganglia  at  the  base  of  the  Cerebrum 
being  **  the  seat "  of  Sensation,  and  the  organ  of  Voli- 
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tion  was  left  somewhat  iiidetermiiiatc^partly  lie- 
longing  to  the  Bmin  in  so  far  as  Volition  implies 
Thought,  and  partly  to  the  Motor-gauglia  (whatever 
these  may  be)  in  so  far  as  it  implies  Action. 

Such  are  the  current  opinions  of  physiologists,  and 
the  psychoIogiBts  who  follow^  them  often  superadd  a 
vague  and  vacillating  conception  of  a  Sensorium  as 
the  **  place  where  impressions  become  feelings/'  or 
as  a  ** chamber  of  images"  where  past  feelings  are 
stored  up^^^ — tlie  great  garner-house  of  tJxpcrience. 
Let  us  try  to  reduce  these  conflicting  views  to  some 
general  view  whieli  will  embrace  what  in  each  of 
them  corresponds  with  ascertainable  fact. 

45.  Physiologists  distribute  Vitality  among  the 
general  functions  of  Nutrition,  Reproduction,  Sensa- 
tion, and  Motion.  These  are  subdivided  into  special 
functions— Circulation,  Respiration,  Digestion,  Urina- 
tion, Ovulation,  Lactation,  Locomotion,  &c.  Psycholo- 
gists distribute  Mind  among  the  general  functions  of 
Feeling,  Thinking,  and  Willing,  with  the  sululi visions 
of  Attention,  Memory,  Lnagination,  Ratiocination, 
Instinct,  Desire,  &c.  A  great  want  of  precision  is 
noticeable  in  both,  and  this  defect  is  conspicuous  when 
any  attempt  is  made  to  assign  one  of  these  functions 
to  its  respective  organ.  Let  us  not  trouble  ourselves, 
however,  with  this  deficiency  at  present,  but  accept 
the  popular  classifications. 

One  difficulty  is  peculiar  to  the  psychological  classi- 
fication. The  physiologist  is  aide  to  assign  certain 
easily  recognisable  organs  to  Circulation,  Respiration, 
Digestion,  Lactation,  Ac,  being  quite  confident  that 
no  analysis  will  resolve  the  vascular  system  into  an 
alimentary  canal,  nor  prove  Respiration  to  be  a  mode 
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of  Locomotion.  Ttiese  fuoctions  are  indeed  tnter- 
depeiiderit,  yet  each  is  assignable  to  its  separate  organ 
or  apparatus.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  mental  func- 
ticms.  Here  we  observe  an  inseparable  nnity  which 
admits  of  only  ideal  analysis,  and  that  vacillating. 
Perception  cannot  be  separated  from  Sensation  nor 
from  Attention  ;  nor  can  Volition  be  separated  from 
Attention  and  Perception  otherwise  than  by  an 
arbitrary  procedure  like  that  which  detaches  Motion 
from  moving  bodies  and  Form  from  Matter.  We 
may,  indeed  we  nmst,  assign  separate  organs  for  the 
classified  sensations,  and  so  speak  of  each  sensation 
as  the  reaction  of  its  special  organ.  Bnt  this  is  an 
analytical  artifice,  from  which  for  the  time  all  re- 
cognition of  the  organism  its  a  whole  is  excluded. 

46<  Nor  is  this  the  only  difficulty.  We  are  forced 
to  express  the  simplest  phenomena  in  terms  of  the 
most  complex  We  cannot  describe  a  psychical 
process  without  employing  terms  which  connote  the 
highest  products.  Discrimination,  for  example,  is  a 
terra  drawn  from  the  intellectual  sphere,  yet  we  are 
forced  to  use  it  for  the  diflereoce  between  one  sensa- 
tion and  anotherj  or  between  two  degrees  of  the  same 
stimulation.  Memory,  again,  means  much  more  than 
the  organic  process  of  Reinstatement ;  Volition  more 
than  Motor-impulse ;  Reason  more  than  Grouping. 
But  while  so  many  terms  connote  more  than  the 
organic  processes,  many  also  connote  less.  We  ab- 
stract one  element  from  a  complex  whole,  and  having 
Darned  it,  make  it  stand  for  the  whole.  Thus  Stimula- 
tion ia  abstracted  from  Reaction,  and  Motor-impulse 
from  Movement :  not  that  such  isolations  are  really 
poGsible ;  but,  having  named  the  two  aspects  or  stages 
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of  the  one  process,  we  are  apt  to  regard  tbcfii   ad 
septiniUe  and  independent. 

Unless  this  excess  and  defect  in  our  terms  be  bome^ 
in  mind,  we  stall  overloak  the  cardinal  fact  that  there 
is  a  mutual  implication  ia  mental  functions,  and  that 
this  points  to  uniformity  of  process  and  unity  of 
organ.  Now  since  the  organs  are  demonstrably  many 
aud  diverse,  the  songht-for  unity  must  be  in  their  con- 
vergence and  co-operation — in  a  wordj  in  the  organ- 
ism  ;  the  sensus  issues  from  the  consensus.  Common 
u-saire  recognises  no  distinction  between  a  sensation 
of  colour  and  a  perception  of  colour,  no  distinction 
between  perceiving  an  object  and  attending  to  it 
Psychology  requires  that  there  should  be  diflerent 
terras  ;  but  whatever  these  may  indicate,  whatever 
may  distinguish  the  act  of  perceiving  from  the  act  of 
attending,  or  the  elements  involved  in  a  sensation 
from  those  involved  in  a  perception,  these  are  modal 
differences,  sines  it  can  be  shown  that  there  is  no 
organ  of  sensation  which  is  not  also  an  organ  of  p<ir- 
ception»  and  an  organ  of  attention, 

47.  There  is,  indeed,  one  function  which  may 
seam  to  stand  apart,  and  to  require  a  separate  organ* 
This  .is  the  function  of  Thinking  considered  in  its 
most  special  and  elevated  form  as  Conception  or  the 
operation  on  symbols,  It  seems  so  removed  from, 
and  so  unlike  all  the  other  functions,  by  its  detach- 
ment from  sensible  impressions;  and,  moreover, 
its  combinations  frequently  follow  so  different  an 
order  from  the  order  of  sensations — our  play  of 
Thought  being  so  unlike  our  subjection  to  Feeling 
— that  a  separate  organ  may  plausibly  be  demanded 
for   it.      The    cerebral    hemispheres    are    generally 
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chosen  as  its  or^an.  They  are  removed  from  or 
superposed  xipoii  the  other  nervous  centres,  and  are 
superficially  unlike  the  other  centres.  They  are 
proved  to  openite  on  the  lower  centres,  and  are  be- 
lieved to  be  the  seat  of  combination  for  all  the 
senses.  In  them  sensations  are  said  to  be  trans- 
formed int^j  thooglits,  emotions  into  sentiments. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  this  hypothesis^ 
otherwise  it  would  not  have  been  maintained  by  so 
many  eminent  thinkers.  But  my  own  studies  of  the 
organism  and  of  the  functions  allow  me  to  accept  it 
in  only  a  very  quulihed  tbrm.  1  am  led  to  the  eon- 
elusion  that  Tliiniving  is  no  independent  function, 
though  Conception  is  such,  and  that  even  when 
detached  from  all  sensible  impressions,  and  cum^idered 
solely  aa  the  operation  on  symbols — what  is  called 
pure  Thought — it  stands  in  the  same  relation  to 
Ferception  that  Algebra  stands  to  Arithmetic:  further 
that  the  cerebral  liemispheres^  considered  us  organs, 
are  similar  in  structure  and  properties  to  the  other 
nerve  -  centres  ;  that  the  laws  of  Sensibility  are 
common  to  both  ;  that  the  processes  are  alike  in  both  ; 
in  a  word,  that  the  Brain  is  <mly  one  organ  (a 
supremely  imj^ortant  organ  !)  in  a  complex  of  organs, 
whose  united  activities  are  necessary  for  the  pheno- 
mena called  mental. 

48.  This  is  not  the  place  for  a  physiological  discus- 
sion of  so  large  and  difficult  a  subject  Let  me  only 
warn  the  reader  who  has  to  rely  on  secondhand 
instruction  that  the  assinjiiment  of  even  Thinkinsf  to 
the  cerebral  hemispheres  is  purely  hypothetical.  What- 
ever may  be  the  evidence  on  which  it  rests,  it  must 
still  be  acknowledged  to  be  an  hypothesis  awaiting 
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verification.  This  may  seem  incredible  to  some 
readers,  accustomed  to  expositions  which  do  not 
suggest  a  doubt— expositions  where  the  course  of  an 
impression  is  described  from  the  sensitive  surface 
aloug  the  sensory  nerve  to  its  ganglion,  from  thence 
to  a  particular  spot  in  the  Optic  Thalamus  (where 
the  impression  is  said  to  become  a  sensation),  from 
that  spot  to  cells  in  the  upper  layer  of  the  cerebral 
convolutions  {where  the  sensation  becomes  an  idea), 
from  thence  downwards  to  a  lower  layer  of  cells 
(wliere  the  idea  is  changed  into  a  volitional  impulse), 
and  from  thence  to  the  motor-ganglia  in  the  spinal 
cord,  where  it  jjs  reflected  on  the  motor-nerves  and 
muscles. 

Nothing  is  wanting  to  the  precision  of  this  descrip- 
tion. Everything  is  wanting  to  its  pf^oof.  The 
reader  might  suppose  that  the  course  had  been 
followed  step  by  step,  at  lestst,  as  the  trajectory  of  a 
cannon-ball  or  the  path  of  a  planet  is  followed  ;  and 
that  where  actual  observation  is  at  fault,  calculation 
is  ready  to  fill  op  the  gap.  Yet  what  is  the  fact? 
It  is  that  not  a  single  step  of  this  involved  process 
has  ever  been  observed  ;  the  description  is  imaginary 
from  beginniug  to  end,  I  do  not  say  that  imagina- 
tion has  had  no  inductions  to  work  upon,  but  I  say 
that  all  the  evidence  we  at  present  have  goes  no 
nearer  than  showing  that  the  integrity  of  the  ner* 
vous  system  is  necessary  lor  the  manifestation  of  its 
mental  pihenomena  ;  and  that  although  specialisation 
of  function  demands  specialisation  of  organ,  we  have 
not  yet  discovered  the  special  parts  played  by  parti- 
cular portions  of  the  central  nervous  mass, 

49«  The  brain  is  sometimes  said  to  be  the  organ  of 
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the  Mind,  sometimes  the  organ  of  intelligence,  and 
sometimes  the  Sensorium  or  general  *'  place  of  Feel- 
ing.** It  cannot  be  the  exclusive  organ  of  the  Mi  ml 
if  under  that  term  we  include  seusationa,  instincts, 
and  volitions,  for — as  was  abundantly  shown  in  my 
previous  volume- — various  sensations,  emotions,  voli- 
tions, and  even  instincts,  may  be  manifested  after 
the  brain  has  been  removed.  Now,  when  we  reflect 
on  the  great  distuiinxnce  to  the  general  mechanism 
which  must  result  from  such  an  operation  as  remov- 
ing the  brain,  and  how  easily  a  comparatively  slight 
disturbance  of  a  mechatiism  will  abolish  many  of  its 
manifestations,  we  see  decisive  proof  that  the  brain 
can  only  be  one  factor — however  important — in  the 
production  of  mental  manifestations. 

Can  it  be  the  organ  of  Intelligence?  I  have 
already  stated  why  it  cannot  The  popular  argu- 
ment respecting  the  parallelism  of  cerebral  and 
mental  development  in  the  animal  kingdom,  showing 
more  brain-mass  to  be  accompanied  by  greater  and 
more  varied  intelligence,  breaks  down  on  a  closer 
examination  of  the  evidence.  It  is  not  true  that 
either  the  absolute  or  the  relative  size  of  the  cerebrum 
is  a  constant  index  of  mental  power.*  Moreover,  in 
the  numerous  cases  where  the  parallelism  is  observed, 

•  M,  Darkbte  in  liis  MHnoire  nir  le$  Circonvolntioni  {Annalti  di» 
Sdtnces  XniurelUs^  1854. 1  p.  102)  notes  that  fiffhes  of  tliegeimsjVarmj^ra 
haye  cerebra  more  developed  tlian  reptiJes,  birtls,  or  than  even  Bome 
mamm&lB.  The  cerebrum  fillg  the  cmnial  cavity,  and  ia  very  like  that 
of  the  rodents.  It  has  tiiree  lobes,  the  posterior  liaving  well -murk  ed 
ocmvolutions  ;  the  other  lobes  have  tliem  uIbo.  but  Ibey  are  only  viFible 
when  the  eiiperficial  layer  of  pry  matter  is  removed.  These  loWs  cover 
the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  encephalon.  Tire  cerebellum  h  alj<o  large, 
**  Je  ne  crois  pa«  qu'aucun  iiattiraHste/'  be  addfs  *^  ]>ui8se  i>rendre  Texist- 
ence  tie  ces  circon volutions  chez  lea  Mormyres  pour  rindice  d'une  8up6- 
norit^  intellactueUe." 
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the  increased  development  of  the  cerebrum  is  accom- 
panied by  a  still  greater  increase  in  other  masses^ 
namely  J  the  cerebellmu,  pons,  pyramids,  peduncles, 
and  olivary  bodies,  which  have  their  parts  to  play  in 
the  sentient  mechanism  ;  and  it  would  be  a  very 
unphysiological  procedure  to  assign  the  whole  of  the 
observed  difference  merely  to  the  increase  in  the 
cerebrum,  when  a  corresponding  or  greater  increase 
in  other  parts  of  the  mecbanism  accompanies  it. 
Biassed  by  the  tt^aditional  conception  of  the  cerebrum 
being  '*  the  organ  '*  of  the  Miod,  physiologists  have 
faded  to  take  into  account  any  variations  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  nervous  centres*  Indeed,  ao  strong 
ia  the  bias,  that  all  the  contradictory  evidence  is  set 
aside.  Thus  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  idiots 
have  small  brains,  whereas  men  of  conspicuous  mental 
powers  have  large  brains.  Were  the  fact  constant,  it 
would  not  carry  the  conclusion  ;  but  so  far  from  its 
being  constant,  every  instructed  physiologist  is  aware 
that  there  are  large-brained  idiots  and  small-brained 
men  of  intelligence  ;  and  is  also  aware  that  the  small- 
brained  idiots  exhibit  many  other  inferiorities  of  struc- 
ture besides  that  of  their  cerebral  hemispheres. 

The  advocates  shift  their  ground  to  meet  the  oppos- 
ing facts.  When  it  is  shown  that  their  assertion  of 
a  parallelism  nmiiitig  through  the  animal  series  does 
not  hold— when  size  is  proved  not  to  be  a  constant 
index,  weight  is  advanced ;  when  this  also  fails,  relor 
live  size  and  weight  are  relied  on  ;  when  these  also 
fail,  the  stress  is  laid  on  the  grey  matter ;  and  when 
this  fails,  on  the  existence  of  special  cells.'** 

*  6A.tLi.Ait6EE  (AetidHnk  d4  MididTie^  July  1856)  cites  the  ai«e  of  • 
cliild  aj^ed  four  years,  whose  brain  weiijlietl  1305  graiwme? — as  much,  if 
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50-  As  to  the  clinical  and  experimental  evidence 
which  is  adduced  in  proof  of  the  exclusively  mental 
functions  of  the  hemispheres,  I  shall  examine  this 
more  minutelj  when  I  come  to  treat  of  cerebration 
and  the  part  it  plays  in  the  sentient  mechanism. 
Enough  here  to  note  that  the  facts  adduced  by 
various  observers  are  mutually  destructive  of  the 
various  interpretations.  This  has  been  emphati- 
cally stated  by  Ludwig  {Phjsiologie,  1858,  i.  pp. 
607-9)*  But  as  the  cases  of  afl'ected  intelligence 
due  to  injuries  and  disease  of  the  hemispheres  pro- 
duce a  deep  impression  on  the  uncritical  reader,  who 
fails  to  distinguish  between  the  loss  of  a  function 
following  the  destruction  of  its  organ,  and  the  sup- 
pression of  a  function  following  a  disturbance  of  the 
mechanism  occasioned  by  destruction  of  some  distant 
organ,  I  will  add  in  a  note  three  decisive  contra- 
dictions to  the  hypothesis  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
being  the  exclusive  **  organ "  of  the  mental  func- 
tions.*   Were  the  brain  the  exclusive  "  organ  of  the 

not  more,  tlian  the  generality  of  atlult  Tjraiua.  Wagner^s  measurementi, 
ttmflncted  with  the  greatest  bMU,  show  how  ntteily  &ixe  and  weight  fail 
to  repre«eiit  the  raental  superiority.  See  the  remarkable  paper  by  Prof, 
TuRSta  :  JAe  Conrofuffmu  of  the  Human  Brain  in  rehiion  iotht  InUUi' 
g€nc9^  piablifthetl  ia  the  West  Riding  Lunatic  Astjlum  HeporU,  1873,  voL 
ill  His  conclusion  is  that  the  si^e  and  weight  of  the  brain  cannot  j>er 
•0  be  taken  as  index  of  intellectual  power* 

QitiESiKQER  remarks  :  "  une  chose  surpronante  c^est  nne  ahondant^ 
^traordinaire  de  ruhitanee  gri^  dana  le  cerveau  de  quelcjnes  idiota  ;  cette 
sabetance  griae  se  trouve  dans  les  endroits  oh  elle  cxiste  normalment,  mais 
■cm  Tolumc  est  extrdmement  considerable  et  dipas9e  ctlui  di  la  aubitanc^ 
Uantfu,*"     Maladies  Mentai^s,  p.  420. 

*  In  the  OautU  MSdicale^  June  1865^  Br,  Berger  cites  the  case  of* 
young  man  who  hacl  both  anterior  lobea  of  the  cerebrum  carried  away  by 
a  machine  accident  (These  lobes,  be  it  noted,  were  the  favoured  locali- 
ties for  the  purely  intellectual  processes,  until  Hitzio  and  Ferrikr  dia- 
Itirbed  the  notion  by  assigning  motor- centres  to  them  ;  and  the  so-called 
orpn  of  Language  ia  aUo  placed  there.)   Well^  the  man  spoke,  and  spoko 
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Mind,"  in  the  same  sense  that  the  eye  is  "the  organ 

of  Sight/'  any  and  every  injury  to  its  structure 
wouhl  be  manifest  in  a  eorrespondiug  injury  to  its 
function.  CouUl  an  animal  see  after  removal  of  its 
eyes,  we  should  conclude  that  the  eye  was  not  the 
organ  of  vision.  Since  an  animal  can  feel^  will,  judge, 
and  move  aftor  injuries  to,  and  even  after  removal  of, 
its  braiuj  wc  must  conclude  that  the  brain  is  not  the 
'* organ'*  of  feeling,  willing,  judging,  and  moving, 

61.  Nor  is  this  conclusion  disturbed  by  the  facta 
which  show  that  injuries  to  the  brain  do  generally 
aflcct  the  mental  functions.  The  facts  of  sensation 
and  motion  being  suppressed  or  diminished  in  con- 
sequence of  injuries  to  the  cerebral  convolutions  no 
more  prove  the  hemispheres  to  be  the  seat  of  sensa- 
tion, t!ie  organ  of  volition,  than  the  facts  that  Secre- 
tion, Respiration^  and  Digestion  are  suppressed  or 
diminislied  by  injuries  to  the  cerebral  convolutions 
prove  the  cerebrum  to  be  the  ''  organ  "  of  Secretion, 
Digestion,  and  Respiration, 

mtiotiaUy,  jUBt  m  liefaro  the  accident ;  repljring  to  all  questioiiB,  and 
]iuU]ii{;  tjnestinns  of  hU  own.  Uelirium  came  on  only  dining  the  last 
wock  of  lim  illnesft. 

Dr.  BuiKtow  lias  the  skull  of  o.  man  who  had  an  iron  crowbar  driven 
throngl)  hit  brain  hy  the  explosion  of  a  mine.  The  crowbar  entered  one 
Bide,  under  the  zygonie,  and  came  out^  at  the  opposite  side,  ne^r  Uie 
iummit  of  the  head  ;  it  went  there fcire  right  through  the  fronted  lobes. 
Yet  this  man  survived  the  accident  four  years  with  faculties  inappre- 
ciably affectetl. 

ScuwARZENTHAL,  In  the  IViener  msdkinuche  Pruu^  1871,  Na 
relates  the  case  of  a  wonifin  who  had  been  in  the  hospital  with  low  fev 
headache,  and  depression,  and  was  killed  in  a  qiiarrtd  one  month  after 
quitting  the  hospitaU  She  had  resumed  her  ordinary  work  without 
manifesting^'  diminution  of  either  botlily  or  mental  activity,  yet  the  po«<- 
morievi  disclosed  the  ivhole  of  the  ])oaterior  half  of  the  right  hemisphere 
to  be  d  mass  of  pus,  the  anterior  half  soft  ami  dt>ui;h-like,  the  left  heuii- 
Bphere  the  same,  while  the  cerebfdlnm  was  a  softened  mask 
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All  that  the  facts  hitherto  observed  can  be  said  to 
prove  is  the  immense  importaDce  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres in  stimulating  and  regulating  tlie  action  of  tlie 
lower  centres.  If  Sensibility  is  a  property  of  neiTe- 
tissue,  and  if  the  tissue  of  the  hemispheres  is  in  all 
essential  respects  the  same  as  that  of  the  whole  central 
axis,  we  must  no  longer  isolate  the  cerebnim  from  the 
rest  of  the  nervous  system,  assigning  it  as  the  exclu- 
sive seat  of  sensation,  nor  suppose  that  it  has  laws  of 
grouping  which  are  not  at  work  in  the  other  centres. 

But  because  I  deny  the  legitimacy  of  the  hypo 
thesis  which  assigns  the  Sensorium  to  the  hemi- 
spheres only,  I  must  not  be  understood  to  question 
the  predominance  of  the  hemispheres  in  all  sensorial 
phenomena.  Both  by  their  mass  and  their  position 
this  predominance  is  evident. 

52,  Having  thus  cleared  the  ground,  we  may 
attempt  an  answer  to  the  question :  What  is  to  be 
midei^stood  by  the  Sensorium?  Where  are  we  to 
place  the  general  centre  of  Feeling  and  Co-ordination  ? 
Objectively  there  is  a  manifest  independence  among 
the  sense-organs.  Certain  sensations  are  always  and 
exclusively  consequent  on  the  stimulation  of  certain 
organs.  The  eye  can  no  more  respond  to  a  sonorous 
vibration  than  the  liver  can  yield  a  secretion  of 
milk.  The  suppression  of  one  organ  does  not  neces- 
sarily entail  a  loss  of  function  in  another.  The  blind 
are  not  deaf.  Hence  we  say  that  each  sensation  has 
its  seat  (more  accurately  its  origin)  in  its  special  organ. 
The  eye  sees,  the  ear  hears,  the  tongue  tastes.  Had 
we  only  the  objective  interpretation  to  guide  us,  this 
would  be  the  irresistible  conclusion. 

531  But  on  turning  to  the  subjective  interpretation, 
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we  see  grounds  for  qualifying  this  statement.  The 
first  point  which  presents  itself  is  the  unity  of  Feel- 
ing. We  express  this  in  the  familiar  aphorism,  **  It 
ia  not  the  eye,  but  the  mind  whieh  sees;  "  and  physio- 
logists soon  learn  that  it  is  not  the  organ,  but  the 
organism  hy  mewis  of  the  organ,  which  reacts  as 
sensations  on  the  stimulus  of  light  The  special 
organ  is  au  indispensable  condition  in  determining 
the  specific  quality  of  the  sentient  affection,  but  it 
is  only  one  among  several  conditions,  and  tfs  par- 
ticular product  is  not  the  fact  of  Sentience,  but  the 
direction  of  the  sentient  changes.  That  is  to  say, 
without  the  optical  apparatus  no  ethereal  stimulus 
would  produce  sensations  of  light  and  colour,  fur 
these  affections  are  determined  by  the  structure  of 
the  recipient  apparatus;  but  stimulus  and  appar- 
atus, though  indispensable  conditions,  do  not  suffice : 
there  is  still  needed  the  final  and  complementary 
process  of  sensorial  reaction.  The  proof  of  its  being 
in  this  final  process  that  impression  becomes  sensa- 
tion is,  that  after  the  Sensorium  has  beeu  affected 
by  optical  stimulations,  and  the  reactions  '^organised" 
there  in  the  form  of  sensations  of  light  and  colour 
and  perceptions  of  visible  objects,  these  reactions, 
{,€,,  sensations  and  perceptions,  may  be  reproduced 
when  the  optical  organ  ia  not  directly  stimulated, 
nay,  even  after  it  has  been  destroyed.  We  call  up 
visual  images  by  association,  and  such  images  some- 
times acquire  the  energy  of  actual  sensations ;  even 
the  blind,  if  they  have  once  seen,  are  capable  of 
visual  hallucinations.  The  fact  of  hallucination  is 
decisive  against  placing  the  sensation  in  the  sense- 
organ,  for  it   not  only   occurs   when   the  organ   ia 
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absentt  but  occurs  in  spite  of  tlie  organ  being  directly 
stimulated.  We  have  tlic  visionary  sensation  of  an 
object  suppressing  the  actual  sensations  which  ob- 
jective stimuli  would  originate :  instead  of  seeing 
the  carpet  or  the  wall  on  which  the  eyes  rest,  we 
see  a  flaming  house  or  a  crowd  of  rats.  To  tht^se 
familiar  facts  may  be  added  the  surprising  and 
unfamiliar  fact  that  in  some  persons  stimnliition  of 
the  auditory  organ,  besides  causing  the  reaction  of 
sounds f  will  simultaneously  cause  the  reaction  of 
colours,^  Now  the  central  distribution  of  the  optic 
nerve  is  not  that  of  the  auditory  nerve  ;  hence  both 
must  have  their  action  united  in  a  common  centre. 
And  so,  indeed,  must  all  the  sensory  nerves.  Every 
visual  perception  involves  other  than  optical  sensa- 
tions:  it  involves  touches  and  muscular  sensatioiiB, 
combined  with  those  integrations  of  Experience, 
Space,  Time,  Substance,  Cause,  &c.  The  imsige  now 
present  recalls  previous  images ;  what  is  sensuously 
seen  is  ideally  touched,  tasted,  smelt,  heard.  But 
since  the  organ  of  sight  is  not  the  organ  of  touch, 
taste,  smell,  or  hearing,  it  cannot  be  the  organ  in 
which  the  visible  object  is  perceived. 

This  has  led  many  writers  to  assume  an  organ  of 
Perception  superadded  to  the  organs  of  Sensation ; 
and  the  Cerebrum  is  the  organ  usually  selected  for  it 
But  surely  there  is  the  same  difficulty  in  clearly 
conceiving  how  the  brain,  if  not  itself  the  seat  of 
Sensation,  can  feel  what  takes  place  in  the  organs  of 
aense,  as  in  conceiving  how  one  man  can  feel  what 
takes  place  inside  another.  If  the  Sensations  have 
their  seat  in  the  sense  organs  af^art  from  the  braiuj 

*  See  Problem  III.  for  canons  eianiplea. 
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then  the  co-openition  of  the  brain  is  only  needed  for 
the  connecting  of  one  sense-organ  with  another  :  it  is 
thus  dethroned,  and  is  no  longer  the  Sensorium,  bat 
a  go-between. 

54,  Let  us  try  to  find  a  recoDciling  point  of  view. 
We  start  from  the  fact  of  the  independence  of  the 
sense-organs,  and  tlie  speciality  of  their  reactions* 
Objectively  a  sensation  is  the  action  of  a  sense- 
organ.  Wc  have  to  reconcile  this  with  the  sub- 
jective fact.  Aristotle  in  his  Prohlems^  noticing  the 
hypothesis  by  which  Anaxagoras  accounted  for  our 
hearing  sounds  more  distinctly  at  night  than  during 
the  day,  declares  the  true  cause  to  lie  in  the  absence 
of  all  other  sensations  which  during  the  day  absorb 
so  much  attention ;  and  he  adds  that  when  Sense  is 
active  apart  from  Intellect  its  action  is  insensible  ; 
whence  the  proverb,  **  It  is  the  Mind  which  sees  and 
hears."  *  This  separation  of  Sense  from  Mind  being 
purely  analytical,  the  question  arises ;  What  do  they 
respectively  indicate? 

*' Sensation  proper/'  according  to  Hamilton,  "viewed 
on  the  one  side,  is  a  passive  aflfection  of  the  organ- 
ism ;  but  viewed  on  the  other,  it  is  an  active  apper- 
ception of  the  mind  of  that  affection  "  That  is  to 
say  the  difference  is  not  real,  but  solely  a  different 
point  of  view,  "And,"  he  continues,  "as  the  former 
only  exists  for  us  (meaning  for  Consciousness)  inas* 

•  x^pttr^etbti  J'  ttfjT^fftf  Jkajfolaf  KnBdirtp  Aw^iaB-^row  w&w&p  ^ci  SKnrtp  ttpifroi 
W*  *9vt  Ipf  kqI  PoOf  djtw'et.  ProU  li  33,  HuMBOLDT  explaiiis  the  fact  of 
our  bearing  better  at  night  as  due  to  yarialiona  in  the  state  of  the  atmc»» 
phere  caused  by  the  heat  during  the  day,  which  occasions  refkxions  of 
the  aound-waves  am!  tends  to  diminisli  their  intensity  in  any  one  direc- 
tion. But  althtmf^h  this  may  be  a  special  condititm,  the  fjeneml  condi- 
tion is  rightly  stated  hj  Aristotle,  namely^  that  in  the  absence  of  vaiioiM 
»olieitalions  any  one  eensory  stimulus  wiU  be  fell  more  vividly. 
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much  as  it  is  perceived  by  ub,  and  is  only  perceived 
by  us  inasmuch  as  it  is  apprehended  in  an  active 
concentratioD,  discrimination,  judgment  of  the  mind ; 
the  latter,  an  act  of  intelligence,  is  to  be  viewed  as 
the  principal  factor  in  the  percipient  process  even  in 
its  lower  forms,  that  of  sensation  proper/'  ^ 

Accepting  the  analytical  distinction,  we  may  say 
that  Sense  represents  the  primary  stage  of  Stimula- 
tion, and  Miud  the  secondary  and  completing  stage 
of  Beaction  ;  by  a  further  extension,  Sense  comes  to 
be  the  abstract  of  all  the  concrete  facts  of  sensible 
affection.  Mind  the  abstract  of  all  the  concrete  facts 
of  sensible  co-ordimdion.  Although  there  can  be  no 
sensible  affection,  pure  and  simple,  free  from  group- 
ing, no  reception  of  impressions  free  from  reaction, 
yet  the  need  for  classifying  by  dominant  characters 
leads  us  to  consider  tlie  passive  aspect  of  a  process 
apart  from  its  active  aspect.  Hence  we  speak  of  the 
receptive  part  of  the  mechanism  as  that  of  Sense, 
although  we  know  that  unless  the  impressions  are 
integrated  in  the  central  part  of  the  mechanism 
nothing  properly  called  sensation  results. 

55.  Ordinary  language  is  correct  when  it  says, 
"  We  see  with  our  eyes,  touch  with  our  hands,'*  and 
BO  on.  The  language  of  physiologists  is  less  exact 
when  it  speaks  of  the  various  sensations  having  theii 
Beats  in  their  respective  sense-organs.  Not  that  the 
physiologists  mean  this  to  be  understood  literally* 
What  is  it  they  do  mean  ?  They  find  certain  con- 
ditions common  to  all  sensations.  First,  there  is  a 
Bensory  nerve  responsive  to  a  particular  order  of 
stimuli.      This,  however,  is  not  enough  ;    for  if  the 

•  Sduwn  o/EticPt  Works,  p.  881. 
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nerve  is  separated  from  its  centre  no  stimulation  pro- 
duces  sensation  ;  hence  the  coticlosion  that  the  centre 
is  the  seat  of  sensation.  This  conclusion  13,  bow- 
ever,  qualified  by  the  discovery  that  just  as  the  nerve 
isohited  from  its  centre  is  inseusible,  so  also  is  the 
centre  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  system.  The 
final  conclusion  then  is,  that  the  sensory  nerve  is 
the  indispensable  primarif  coHclilion  —  that  which 
determines  by  its  stimulation  the  peculiar  kind  of 
reaction  ;  the  centre  to  which  that  nerve  goes  is  the 
second  condition^  i.e.,  that  of  reaction  ;  the  centre,  tints 
integrally  one  with  its  nerve,  is  in  turn  integrally  one 
with  the  rest  of  the  organism,  and  this  ia  the  Jinal 
condition  necessary  to  the  transformation  of  an  im- 
pression into  a  sensation. 

Thus  physiology  concurs  with  Common  Sense  in 
affirming  that  it  is  we  w4io  feel,  we  who  think  and 
will ;  not  the  brain,  not  any  single  organ,  but  the 
whole  living  organism.  Yet  the  language,  and  oftei 
the  express  teaching,  of  physiologists  is  somewhat 
variance  with  this,  relying  too  much  on  analytical 
distinctions,  and  forgetting  their  artificial  nature. 
What  is  to  be  understood  by  the  wef  It  may  signify 
the  general  function  of  the  organism  manifesting 
itself  through  the  special  functions  of  particular 
In  this  meaning  it  is  another  aspect  of 
Or  it  may  signify  a  particular  group  of  vital 


organs, 
Life, 


functions— the  sentient-motor  group.  In  neither  case 
does  it  stand  for  the  function  of  a  single  organ  ;  and 
for  this  reason  :  no  single  organ  has  a  function  at  all^ 
when  isolated  from  the  organism. 

56.  The  brain  cannot  therefore  represent  the  t^ 
It  cannot  be  the  Sensorium,  but  only  an  important 
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part  of  the  Sensorium.  It  cannot,  because  it  is  a 
single  organ,  and  its  function  naay  be  abolished  with- 
out destruction  of  other  functions— the  brainless 
animtd  still  lives,  feels,  co-ordinates  its  sensations  and 
ita  movements,  not,  indeed,  so  variously  as  when  in 
the  possession  of  its  brain,  yet  with  sufficient  energy 
to  disprove  the  notion  that  the  brain  is  the  seat  of 
all  sensation  and  volition.  The  brain  is  simply  one 
element  id  a  complex  mechanism,  each  element  of 
which  is  a  component  of  the  Sensorium,  or  Sentient 
Ego,  We  may  consider  the  several  elements  as  form- 
ing a  plexus  of  sensibilities,  the  solidarity  of  which  is 
such  that  while  each  may  separately  be  stimulated 
in  a  particular  way,  no  one  of  them  can  be  active 
without  involving  the  activity  of  all  the  othera 

The  Sensorium,  being  a  plexus  of  sensibilities,  is  of 
course  difiercntly  compounded  in  diftVreiit  organisms, 
and  even  in  different  states  of  the  same  organism. 
An  animal  without  eyes  is  not  only  insensible  to  the 
special  stimulations  of  coLmr,  but,  in  consequence  of 
this,  its  sensorial  states  have  a  different  composition 
from  those  of  an  animal  which  has  eyes.  The 
frightened  squirrel  runs  from  branch  to  branch ;  it 
cannot  fly  from  branch  to  branch  like  a  bird.  Ita 
reactions  are  different.  The  man  who  has  been  shaken 
by  some  calamity  cannot  behold  the  scene  where  it 
occurred  with  the  same  feelings,  is  not  affected  in  the 
same  way  as  another  man  in  beholding  the  same  spot. 
The  mind  wdiich  has  certain  organised  impressions, 
intuitions,  beliefs,  interprets  objective  phenomena  by 
these,  reacts  on  the  impressions  differently  from  a  man 
who  has  other  organised  impressions,  intuitions,  be- 
liefs.    The  sentient  mechanism  has  been  often  com- 
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pared  witli  a  piano,  which  responds  by  particular  tones 
and  chords  when  particular  keya  and  groups  of  keys 
are  struck*  But  the  comparison  fails  in  an  essential 
point.  The  keys  respond  only  to  the  player  a  hand, 
each  as  it  is  struck ;  whereas  the  Sensorium  responds 
by  a  variety  of  nascent  feelings  when  any  one  sensory 
nerve  is  stimulated.  A  man  who  has  taken  santonine 
will  see  yellow  colours  where  no  yellow  rays  are  pre- 
sent ;  a  dog  that  sees  an  impending  blow  will  cry  out 
though  untouched  ;  a  man  who  has  eaten  Laschish 
may  hear  a  fife,  and  this  sound  will  raise  within  him 
sensations  as  of  a  vast  orchestra  accompanied  by 
vivid  images  of  dancing  girls.  That  is  to  say,  the 
excitation  of  one  sensorial  reaction  is  the  excitation 
of  many  and  various  reactions.  In  consequence  of 
this,  we  not  only  acquire  the  special  modifications 
called  hahiis,  we  also  acquire  the  habits  of  not  yields 
wg  to  our  hahiis^  when  a  vision  of  injurious  eflects 
has  been  connected  with  the  actions.  This  is  our 
free  will. 

Coupled  with  the  fact  that  particular  sense* 
organs  determine  by  their  reaction  particular  du*eo- 
tioiis  of  Sensibility,  and  give  to  each  sensation  its 
individual  character,  is  the  fact  that  no  reaction  of  a 
sense-organ  is  a  sensation  unless  compounded  with 
the  reaction  of  the  Sensorium  or  general  seat  of 
Sensibility*  This  means  that  a  sensation  is  a  change 
in  the  sentient  organism,  and  not  simply  a  change 
in  any  one  organ.  Hence  two  hypotheses  are  open 
to  us.  We  may  view  the  Sensorium  as  a  single 
organ,  or  portion  of  the  central  nervous  system — ^say 
the  brain  —  structurally  and  functionally  detached 
from   tlie    several    sense-organs,   to    which    all    the 
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subordinate  centres  transmit  their  individual  excita- 
tioDS,  tliese  being  by  it  combined  into  a  resultant. 
Or  we  may  view  it  as  the  plexus  of  central  termina- 
tioDS  of  the  sensory  nerves,  the  solidarity  of  ivhich 
involves  its  unity  of  rectciion  under  every  variety  of 
excitation.  On  a  first  glance  there  appears  but  a 
slight  difference  between  these  views.  Slight  as 
it  may  appear,  it  will  be  found  to  have  immense 
significance,  for  it  involves  the  question  whether  the 
analytical  or  the  synthetical  explanation  is  the  true 
one. 

57.  The  analytical  explanation  has  been  the  one 
usually  adopted*  Tbc  desire  to  localise  the  pheno- 
mena in  particular  organs  has  led  to  the  localisation 
in  particular  portions  of  an  organ.  After  the  cere- 
brum had  once  been  fixed  upon,  it  was  soon  decom- 
posed into  grey  and  white  substances,  each  with  its 
special  attribute.  Re  id  thought  they  were  positive 
and  negative,  and  compared  them  to  oxygen  and 
hydrogen.  Haller  thought  the  white  substance  was 
the  origin  of  Sensation  and  motion  {Elementa  Fkysio' 
logics^  iv,  392).  AVillis  thought  the  grey  substance 
was  the  origin  of  the  animal  spirits,  while  the  white 
substance  conducted  {Aimt,  Cerebri,  p,  93) :  an  idea 
still  current  under  slightly  different  expression.  Gall 
thought  the  grey  substance  was  the  nutritive  origin 
of  nerve- force ;  and  his  successora  have  likened  it  to 
the  galvanic  battery,  the  white  substance  to  the  con- 
ducting wires. 

Other  attempts  at  localisation  ma>  be  mentioned- 
Descartes  placed  the  Sensorium  in  the  pineal  gland 
(wUich ,  by  the  way,  modern  research  discovers  to  be 
not  even  a  nervous  structure) ;  Willis  assigned  it  to 
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the  whole  eucephalon,  "but  distributed  Perception 
to  the  coj'pora  stnaiat  Imaginatiou  to  the  corpus 
callosum,  and  Memory  to  the  convolutions.  Piecol- 
homini  plausibly  suggested  the  medulla  oblongcUa^ 
because  it  was  the  point  of  reunion  of  all  the  nerves 
of  sense,  BartholinuH  and  Sylvius,  regarding  the 
brain  as  a  prolongation  of  the  spinal  cord,  said  the 
grey  matter  was  the  seat  of  sensation,  the  white  that 
of  movement.'**  Kenelm  Digby,  on  quite  fanciful 
grounds,  phiced  the  Sensorium  io  the  septum  lucidum; 
Laucisi,  Bontekoe,  and  Laponerage  in  tlie  corpus 
callosum;  Hofmunn  in  the  medulla  and  Sdmniering 
in  the  walls  ot  the  fourth  ventricle. 

Such  notions  excite  a  smile  nowadays,  and  that, 
too,  in  men  who  see  nothing  absurd  in  assigning 
Thought  to  the  grey  mutter  of  the  cerebral  convolu- 
tions, or  even  to  certain  cells  in  that  matter, 
denying  it  to  similar  grey  matter  and  simUar  cells 
found  in  other  parts  of  the  nervous  tissue.  Of  all 
the  attempts  at  localising  the  Sensorinm,  that  of 
Proehaska  is  the  least  unphyaiological.  Assuming 
that  the  Sensorium  must  be  co-extensive  with  the 
origin  or  termination  of  all  the  nerves,  he  declared 
this  to  Ijc  the  whole  of  the  central  nervous  system 
minus  the  cerebral  hemispheres^  The  hemispheres 
were  exehided  in  obedience  to  the  classic  doctrine  of 
Thought  being  essentially  distinct  from  Feeling,  the 
hemispheres  alone  having  the  function  of  Thought. 
According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  operations  of  the 
cerebrum  only  become  conscious  states  when  reiiccted 
downwards  on  the  lower  centres — the  Sensorium, 

*  Willis  :  Be  Anima  Bndonim^  1672,  p.  76  ;  PiccoLHOMmi ;  Anth 
kmicm  Praltctiontt^  1586,  p.  26d  ;  Sylvius  :  Op^ra^  §  7. 
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Dr.  Todd,  Dr.  Carpenter,  Luys,  and  some  others, 
propose  a  modification  of  Prochaska's  view,  limiting 
Corisciouaness  or  Feeling  to  the  basal  ganglia.  I 
think  that  of  Prochaska  pre f oral Je  ;  but  I  should 
include  the  cerebral  hemisphere  and  the  whole  of 
the  central  axis  in  the  same  plexus,  because 
anatomical  and-  physiological  evidence  converge  to 
show  that  cerebrum,  medulla,  and  spinal  cord  are 
purely  topographical  distinctions  in  the  one  conti- 
nuous central  axis,  having  in  common  the  same 
general  substance,  the  same  general  structure,  the 
game  general  properties,  and  the  same  laws  of  exci- 
tation and  reflexion. 

58.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  I  define  the  Sen- 
sorium  "a  plexus  of  sensibiltties  "— in  other  words, 
"the  sum  of  the  conditions  requisite  for  the  produc- 
tion of  Sentience/*  If  we  adoi>t  the  convenient 
artifice  which  assigns  Sensibility  to  the  neuromuscular 
System,  with  only  a  tacit  implication  of  the  rest 
of  the  living  organism,  we  may  also  assign  to 
the  peripheral  portions  of  the  system  the  office  of 
Stimulation,  and  to  the  central  portions  the  office  of 
Reaction.  TLis,  however,  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  understood  recognition  that  nerves  and  centres 
together  form  one  system,  stimulation  and  reaction 
together  form  one  function.  If  we  separate  them,  it  is 
for  the  convenience  of  exposition.  To  forget  this  is  to 
render  inexplicable  the  power  of  the  Mind  over  the 
Body,  The  fact  thuB  expressed  is  undisputed.  Its 
explanation  becomes  a  puzzle  when  the  Mind  is  ideally 
separated  from  the  Body,  and  conceived  to  be  an 
Existent  std  generis  which  is  supposed  to  operate 
on  the  Body.     To  the  physiologist  there  need  be  no 
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more  mysteiy  in  tliis  influence  of  Mind  than  in  any 
other  vital  phenomenon  ;  the  excitation  of  movement 
consequent  on  sensation  being  to  him  an  ultimate 
fact  When,  therefore,  we  reduce  the  abstract  term 
Mind  to  its  concretes,  namely,  states  of  the  sentient 
mechanism,  the  ''power  of  the  Mind"  simply  meana 
the  stimnlative  and  regulative  processes  which  ensue 
on  sentient  excitationp 

59,  We  may  now  formulate  a  conclusion  :  Sen- 
sibility is  the  special  property  of  the  nervous  tissue. 
Every  bit  of  that  tissue  is  sensitive  in  so  far  that  it 
is  capable  of  entering  as  a  sensible  coinpoiient  into 
a  group,  the  resultant  of  which  is  a  feeling — i.e.,  a 
change  in  the  state  of  the  sentient  organism. 

The  Sensorium  is  the  whole  which  reacts  on  the 
stiimdation  of  any  particidm*  portion  of  that  whole. 
That  is  to  say,  when  the  mechanism  is  stimulated 
by  the  agency  of  a  peripheral  nerve,  this  react! ng- 
meehanism  is  the  seat  of  Sentience,  representing  as 
it  does  the  whole  of  the  system  not  engaged  in  the 
(ideally)  different  process  of  stimulation. 

In  like  manner  when  the  stimulation  proceeds  from 
some  central  portion,  say  the  central  convolutions, 
the  Sensorium  then  is  the  whole  of  the  central  mass 
engaged  in  reacting. 

We  are  thus  to  understand  that  the  Sensorium  does 
not  mean  any  one  fixed  and  defined  organ  or  portion 
of  the  central  mass,  but  the  ideal  conception  of  a 
movable  cetitre.  It  is  the  organism  conceived  as 
reacting  on  the  stimulations  of  its  organs.  Any  one 
feeling  is  an  attitude  of  the  organism.  This  attitude 
depends  on  the  conditions  then  and  there  operating : 
it  is  the  resultant  of  complex  components — present 
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stimulations  blended  with  revivals  of  past  stimula- 
tion. Every  impression  from  an  external  source 
gives  its  particular  direction  ;  this  is  either  met  by 
some  counter-direction,  and  is  arrested,  or  is  blended 
with  others  into  a  group.  The  final  issue  is  the  atti- 
tude of  the  organism.  The  attitude  represents  the 
particular  feeling,  the  organism  represents  the  We. 

The  sense  in  which  the  Sensorium  is  properly  said 
to  be  a  '•'  chamber  of  images  "-^a  store-house  of  expe- 
rience— will  be  considered  in  the  next  chapter. 
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60.  Whether  we  place  the  Sensorium  in  a  singla 
organ,  or  iu  aplexes  of  all  nerves  and  centres,  is  quite 
immaterial  in  respect  of  the  main  psychological  fact, 
namely,  the  essential  unity  of  all  the  processes  in 
that  Sensorium,  and  of  the  laws  which  determine  all 
psychical  activity.  Why  do  I  insist  on  this  fact  ? 
Docs  any  one  dispute  it?  No  one  openly  disputes 
it,  but  most  psychologists  implicitly  deny  it,  for  they 
maintain  Thought  to  be  sui  generis,  unailied  with 
Feeling  ;  or,  if  in  some  mysterious  way  allied  with 
it,  yet  solely  determined  by  laws  peculiar  to  itself, 
not  operative  in  Feeling  :  the  processes  take  place 
in  an  entity  which  is  apart  from  the  organism,  or  in 
an  organ  which  is  not  fundamentally  similar  to  other 
organs*  The  conception  of  the  Sensorium  expounded 
in  the  last  chapter  implies  that  only  in  virtue  of  an 
organ  being  an  integral  part  of  a  system  has  it  any 
function  at  all  However  the  needs  of  AniUysis 
may  split  up  that  system  into  a  variety  of  organs, 
a  true  theory  must  correct  and  complete  this  pro- 
cedure by  restoring  the  real  significance  of  the  orga- 
nism, and  its  unity  under  variety.  If,  as  Wordsworth 
says,  the  attempt  is  vain 

To  parcel  out 
The  intellect  bj  geometric  rules, 
Split  like  a  prov^ince  into  round  And  square," 
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equally  vain  must  be  the  attempt  to  separate  Feeling 
and  its  laws  from  Thought  ainl  its  laws.  Mind  ia  a 
»y8tem^  every  element  in  which  is  dependeufc  on  all 
the  rest.  It  is  the  function  of  an  organism,  every 
part  of  which  is  dependent  for  its  value  on  all  the 
rest  Some  reader  may»  perhaps,  complain  of  the 
reiterated  statement  that  it  is  not  the  brain  which 
feels  and  thinks,  but  the  man  ;  they  may  declare  it 
to  be  an  admitted  truth.  But  there  are  many  truths 
which  cease  to  be  appreciated  because  tlicy  are  never 
disputed,  as  there  are  moral  and  religious  precepts 
which  are  never  enforced  in  practice  because  they 
are  never  contradicted  in  profession.  Had  this  truth 
respecting  the  organism  been  generally  insisted  on, 
instead  of  quietly  passed  over  as  unquestionedj  there 
could  hardly  have  arisen  the  belief  in  the  reality 
of  the  artificial  distinctions  which  assign  Feeling, 
Thinking,  and  Willing  to  distinct  agents.  The 
unity  of  mental  life,  so  emphatically  proclairaed, 
would  have  been  recognised  as  implpng  a  corre- 
sponding unity  of  organ,  and  uniformity  of  organic 
process, 

61.  But  the  insistence  on  unity  does  not  invalidate 
the  utility  of  the  artificial  distinctions.  The  conve- 
nience of  exposition  leads  us  to  adopt  another  course 
than  was  necessary  for  search :  in  the  latter  we  are 
forced  to  take  into  account  the  whole  of  the  ascertain- 
able conditions  of  the  organism  and  its  medium  ;  in 
the  former  w^e  abstract  from  these  a  special  group, 
and  consider  it  for  itself.  We  thus  separate  the 
Kervoua  System  from  all  the  other  systems ;  the 
Sensorium  from  the  Sense-organ  ;  Sensation  from 
Emotion ;  and  both  from  Cognition. 
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62,  The  activitios  of  the  Sensorium  are  what  is 
called  the  Inner  Life.  It  is  here  the  **  materials  fur- 
nished by  Sense" — i.e.,  the  stimulations  arising  from 
the  contact  of  the  organism  with  its  medium — are 
modified,  integrated,  recombined,  fashioned  into  com- 
pound products,  and  their  motor-impulses  grouped 
into  motors,  motives,  aptitudes.  Every  such  modi- 
fication and  grouping  is  effected  by  the  reaction  of 
the  system  in  its  temporary  condition ;  which  is  the 
state  of  the  Sensorium  resulting  from,  V,  all  the 
nutritive  activity  for  the  time  being  in  the  organic 
tissue,  rendering  it  ready  to  act ;  2"*,  alt  the  residual 
effects  of  experience  ;  S'',  all  the  neural  processes 
still  in  action  from  past  stimulations.  Every  fresh 
incident  force  which  disturbs  this  balance  of  forces 
has  a  resultant  sensation,  emotion,  or  idea;  the 
resultant  being,  of  course,  determined  by  those 
components. 

The  Inner  Life  thus  represents  the  whole  of  our 
Experience.  Developing  with  the  evolution  of  Expe- 
rience, it  becomes  a  Logical  and  Co-ordinating  Sys- 
tem which  enlarges  perception  and  regulates  action, 
rendering  ns  more  and  more  independent  of  the 
immediate  stimulus,  more  and  more  masters  of  the 
external.  It  controls  and  directs  organs  which  other- 
wise are  moved  only  by  their  corresponding  nerves, 
and  only  in  direct  reflex  on  impressions.  It  modifies, 
annuls,  or  magnifies  the  effect  of  an  impression  ; 
so  that  at  one  moment  w^e  are  imdisturbed  by  the 
roar  of  the  crowded  streets,  at  another  are  distressed 
by  the  buzzing  of  a  fly.  Through  it  all  feelings  are 
capable  of  revival  even  in  the  absence  of  their  original 
stimuli :    and   this   revival   makes  p7*e-perception  a 
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factor  in  perception;  recognition  a  ftxctor  in  cognition. 
VarjTug  the  dictum  of  Tennyson's  Ulysses — 


**  I  am  a  pitrt  of  all  that  I  have  met " — 


^  wa 


we  may  say  with  equal  truth,  though  not  with  equal 
rhythm,  "  I  am  the  product  of  all  that  I  have  felt."    If 
we  understand  that  not  a  sunbeam  falls  upon  a  garden 
wall  but  the  wall  is   altered    by  that  beam  ;  much 
lore  is   it  comprehensible   that  not  a  thrill  passes 
through  the  body  but  our  Sensorium  is  altered  by  it. 
The  alteration  may  be  evanescent  and  inappreciable, 
'     or  it  may  persist  in  a  more  or  less  appreciable  modifi- 
cation.    To  have  once  had  a  headache  is  to  be  so  far 
modified  that  we  can  sympathise  with  the  ache  felt 
j     by  some  one  else.    The  morbid  feeling  which  arises 
with  a  congested  liver,  and  passes  away  with  the  ces- 
^  flation  of  the  congestion ,  nevertheless  leaves  its  trace  : 
^Ube  sufferer  has   an  enlarged  experience  ;  and  eome- 
^Hmes  the  trace  is  bo  profound  that  the  melancholy 
^aisposition  remains  long  after  the  liver  has  become 
Wealthy,  just  as  images  of  danger  recur  long  after  we 
in  safety.     The   exaggerated   irritation  resulting 
9m  some  impression  w^ill  often  persist  long  after  the 
ccasion  ;  a  fit  of  anger  or  a  shock  of  grief,  which  in 
health)''  organism  passes  away,  will  in  one  that  is 
ahealthy  and  irritable  establish  itself  as  a  permaneBt 
lodification,  and   by  repetition  engender  a  chronic 
ritation  whicli  may  pass  into  insanity.     The  sum  of 
ich  traces  is  the  Inner  Life. 
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63.  A  MACHINE  h  a  system  of  forces.  The  motor-" 
powers  are  all  contained  within  it,  involved  in  its 
Btriictiiral  adaptations,  though  called  out  by  some 
external  impulse.  A  steam-engine  has  its  motor- 
powers  called  into  activity  by  the  expansion  of  steam, 
and  this  is  caused  by  the  heat  of  the  fire,  A  mill 
grinds  corn  when  water  falls  upon  a  wheel  and  sets  it 
in  motion.  An  organism  is  also  a  system  of  forces 
called  into  activity  by  an  impulse  from  without  It 
diffei-s?  from  all  machines  in  two  important  respects : 
firsts  that  its  motor-powers  are  more  remotely  and 
indirectly  connected  with  external  impulses,  and  obey 
the  direction  of  some  impulse  within  the  system ; 
secondly,  that  its  mechanism,  or  structural  adapta- 
tion, becomes  modijied,  and  consequently  its  motors 
rearranged,  under  varying  stimulations,  so  that  its 
reactions  are  not  uniformly  the  same.  The  organism 
has  a  history,  and  is  the  expression  of  experiencea 
On  these  two  points  of  difference  rests  the  marked 
contrast  between  the  spontaneity  of  organisms  and 
the  fatality  of  machines.  No  machine  is  educable. 
All  its  actions  may  be  predicted.  What  it  does  to- 
day it  will  do  to-morrow,  and  without  variation  in 
the  way  of  doing  it 
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Canning  out  tliis  idea  of  the  innerness  and  vari- 
ability of  the  motor-powfTs  in  an  organism,  both  of 
which  result  from  the  residues  of  past  excitations 
mingling  with  every  fjesh  excitation  from  without^ 
we  may  further  distinguish  Hind  from  Life,  and 
Experience  from  the  sentient  llechatiism,  by  the 
Bame  criterion.  The  living  organism  is  built  up  of 
materials  drawn  from  without,  its  forces  are  all  set 
primarily  going  by  external  forces;  but  as  a  system 
it  is  a  segregation  of  materials  and  frrrces,  and  its 
structure  and  actions  are  not  the  same  as  those  of 
aiiy  external  body.  The  materials  are  recombined ; 
the  forces  are  recombined,  and  follow  an  order  of 
their  own.  If  the  combined  actions  of  the  Bteam- 
engine  are,  unlike  the  actions  of  any  external  forces, 
[diflerently  conibiued,  still  more  so  are  the  coml»ined 
l^actions  of  the  vital  mechanism.  Mind,  again,  ia  a 
i  system  still  more  removed  from  the  order  of  external 
tactions;  and  in  its  evolution  we  trace  an  increasing 
predominance  of  this  character  of  injierness^  the 
combination  and  recombination  of  impressions  into 
experiences,  and  of  experiences  into  groups,  which  in 
turn  become  the  elements  of  higher  groups.  Expcri- 
jences  become  organised  as  Instinct.^,  and  genendised 
i  Knowledge;  Knowledge  itself,  in  its  highest  stages^ 
'  becomes  organised  as  Intuitions  and  Logical  Forms* 
which  have  the  facility  and  necessity  of  Instinct. 
Intuitions  and  Logical  Forms  thus  become  to  further 
Experience  what  the  Mechanism  is  to  Sentience. 
The  rules  of  logic  are  modes  of  apprehenfiion  :  wdiat 
Unctions  are  to  actions  and  structure  is  to  function, 
that  are  the  laws  of  thinking  to  thoughts  ;  not  d 
prioin^  antecedent  and  independent  of  the  acts^  but 
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imnianeut  in  them,  an  J  ideally  abstracted  from  them. 
When  once  a  set  of  experiences  has  been  organised, 
it  becomes  a  mode  of  reaction  by  which  other  experi- 
ences are  apprehended. 

64<  The  organism  is  a  system  of  forces  ;  Experience 
is  a  system  of  feelings.  Only  as  eacli  impression 
derived  from  without  is  taken  np,  assimilated,  and 
finds  its  phice  in  this  system,  does  it  become  an 
element  of  Experience ;  but  once  fixed  there,  it  is 
a  condition  which  determines  the  assimilation  of 
others.  Many  impressions  pass  uoperceived,  many 
more  leave  no  residue  beyond  that  of  an  inappreciable 
modification  of  stmcture  which  renders  the  mecha- 
nism more  apt  to  respond  to  similar  impressions. 
The  eye  guides  the  hand,  the  ear  the  vocal  organs, 
in  virtue  of  the  residues  left  by  each  in  the 
Sensorinm  :  these  blended  residues  form  perceptions 
and  itituitions,  so  that  the  hand  irresistibly  follows 
the  leading  of  the  eye.  Thoa :— We  see  an  objec 
within  reach.  What  does  this  mean?  It  meang' 
that  the  mind  judges  that  a  certain  movement  of  tho^ 
hand  guided  by  the  eye  will  touch  that  object :  the 
position  of  the  object  in  space  is  determined  for  us 
by  previous  organisation  of  visual  and  tactual  impres- 
sions ;  this  has  now  become  an  intuition,  an  instinctive 
judgment,  so  that  a  shock  of  surprise  is  felt  if  on 
stretching  forth  the  hand  in  this  direction  the  object 
ia  not  reached.  That  this  explanation  is  correct  may 
be  demonstrated  by  abnormal  experiences.  If,  for 
example,  the  motor-nerves  of  the  eye  be  injured,  the 
line  of  vision  is  diverted,  and  the  hand  following  this 
misdirection  of  the  eye  passes  beside  the  object. 
The  object  is  not  then  touchable  where  it  is  seen* 
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Von  Grsefe's  paralytic  stone-breaker  coiiUI  not  at  first 
avoid  hittiug  his  hand  when  aiming  at  the  stone; 
but  he  soon  learned  to  direct  his  moveinents  accord- 
ing to  the  new  visual  impressions.  Hclniholtz  gives 
as  an  illustration  the  efi*ect  of  wearing  prismatic 
spectacles :  when  we  look  through  a  pair  of  sucli 
glasses  with  surfaces  converging  to  the  right,  all 
objects  appear  as  if  shifted  to  the  right ;  and  if,  on 
first  wearing  theni,  we  stretch  forwanl  the  hand  to 
grasp  an  object  which  we  see  through  them,  but 
take  care  to  close  the  eyes  before  the  hand  itself 
comes  into  the  field  of  vision,  the  hand  passes  to  the 
right  of  the  object  If,  however,  we  keep  the  hand 
as  well  iu  sights  we  find  no  difficulty  in  guiding  it  to 
the  object.  After  a  short  practice  we  learn  to  touch 
the  object  even  without  seeing  the  hand.  Such  cases 
show  that  not  only  do  we  bring  to  each  impression 
a  Mechanism  ready  to  respond,  and  an  Experience  of 
organised  intuitions  ready  to  interpret  the  imprea- 
sions  when  these  are  normal,  but  also  to  correct  them 
and  readjust  itself  to  them  when  they  are  abnormaL 
It  is  thus  we  recognise  an  illusion  of  Sense  or  Judg- 
ment ;  we  detect  its  want  of  congruity  with  the 
system  of  experiences  :  it  is  not  assimilable.  There 
is  a  process  of  Orientation  incessantly  going  on  both 
in  the  sphere  of  Sense  and  in  the  sphere  of  Thought* 
When  we  are  in  doubt,  oscillating  between  conflict- 
ing evidences  and  thus  withheld  from  a  convergent 
conclusion,  we  fall  back  upon  some  organised  expe- 
rience— some  traditional  beliefj  or  some  verified  con- 
clusion. The  immense  advantage  of  scientific  culture 
is  that  it  is  a  system atisation  of  the  exact  and  verified 
experiences  of  all  iuvestigat  >rs,  and  has  thus  a  store 
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of  trust  worthy  conclusiouB  od  which  we  can  full  back 
when  in  doubt.  It  enables  us,  not  indeed  to  doubt 
the  evidence  of  our  senses,  but  to  doubt  any  inferejice 
from  that  evidence  which  is  contradictory  of  the  far 
wider  evidence  registered  in  scientific  truths.  The 
question  is  one  of  iuterpretation,  not  of  directly  sen- 
sible evidence.  To  the  uutraioed  mind  the  sensible 
evidence  of  ii  miracle  is  enough  :  it  finds  its  phiee  iu 
the  system  of  knowledge,  as  one  among  other  marvela 
To  the  trained  mind  no  such  uncoutrolled  evidence 
would  suffice  in  opposition  to  a  law  of  Nature  whic: 
expressed  manifold,  uncontradicted,  and  verified  obser- 
vationa 

65.  It  thus  appears  that  the 
system  of  forces  which  is  incessantly  undergoing 
modilicatioosj  each  change  being  the  preparation  for 
succeeding  changes,  each  experience  being  assimilated 
by  the  rcBidues  of  former  experience,  we  must  under- 
stand that  our  familiar  distinctionsj  even  when  they 
are  so  broad  as  that  of  Sense  and  Thought,  are 
abstractions,  not  real  distinctions.  Sensation  pure 
and  simple  is  no  more  a  mental  fact  than  Form 
without  substance  is  a  physical  fact.  Sensation  is 
one  of  the  many  Modes  of  sentient  Reaction,  which 
artificially  we  consider  apart  and  contrast  it  with 
Thought,  another  Mode  of  Eeaction.  But  in  both 
cases  it  is  the  one  Sensorium  which  reacts,  and  which 
reacts  in  processes  generically  alike. 


organism  being  a 
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66.  The  unity  of  tlie  Sensorium  aod  uniformity  of 
its  proceasea,  while  in  noway  excluding  the  diversity 
of  Modes  of  Reaction  and  the  individual  peculiarity 
of  Btates,  is  a  necessary  conception  in  a  scientific 
treatment  of  Psychology.  We  must  go  further,  and 
not  only  reject  the  current  notions  of  Thought  and 
Sensation  being  products  of  processes  in  different 
organs,  but  also  reject  the  current  notion  that  Reflex 
Action  is  a  purely  mechanical,  physical  process,  not 
a  physiological  and  sentient  process.  Reflex  Action 
is  involved  in  all  sensorial  reactions,  and  on  this 
ground  comes  within  the  range  of  Psychology,  which 
is  the  science  of  the  facts  of  Sentience ;  when 
excluded  from  Psychology,  it  is  on  grounds  that 
would  equally  exclude  automatic  and  instinctive 
actions  and  many  of  the  highest  intellectual  opera- 
tions. One  writer  after  another  is  found  maintain- 
ing  that  instinctive  antl  auton^atic  actions  lose  their 
psycliical  character — if  they  once  had  it — and  become 
purely  mechanical.  **  Mechanical,"  I  admit,  in  the 
sense  in  which  such  a  term  can  be  lawfully  applied 
to  an  organism  ;  but  "  purely  mechanical,"  as  exclud- 
ing Sentience,  I  deny. 

67.  The  question  is  too   important  to  be  passed 
over*     The  more  so  since  even  llr.  Spencer,  who  has 
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in  many  lumiuous  pages  expressed  the  rational  view 
of  tke  evolution  of  Mind,  is  not  always  free  from  the 
traditional  view,  but  occasionally  lends  it  his  autho- 
rity. Of  reflex  action  he  says  :  '*  Mostly  it  would  be 
considered  as  a  misuse  of  words  to  call  it  psychical 
So  that,  whUe  as  belongiug  to  the  order  of  vital 
changes  which  in  their  higher  complications  we  dignify 
as  psychical,  it  may  be  convenient  to  classify  it  aj3 
psychical ;  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  positioQ 
it  is  trausitionaF*  {Psychology,  i.  428).  I  urge  no 
objection  to  its  transitional  position,  so  long  as  its 
sentient  nature  is  admitted.  He  seems  to  exclude  it 
because  of  its  unconsciousness;  *' The  proximity  of 
reflex  actions  to  the  physical  life  is  implied  by  their 
nnconsctousoess/'  But  Consciousness  cannot  be  re* 
garded  as  the  diffeirntia  of  psychical  actions,  fii-st, 
because  mental  operations  are  often  unconscious ; 
secondly,  because  reflex  actions  are  often  conscious 
actions :  we  often  think  without  consciousness  of  our 
thinkings  and  w^e  often  swallow,  breathe^  or  scream 
consciously.  Moreover  the  laws  of  neural  propaga- 
tion contradict  the  notion  of  there  being  a  graduated 
ascent  from  the  physical  to  the  psychical  in  the 
ascent  from  reflex  to  voluntary  actions.  They  con- 
tradict the  notion  that  in  a  reflex  there  is  mrrely 
the  bodily  connection  of  nerve,  ganglion,  and  muscle; 
whereas  in  the  voluntary  there  is  a  spiritual  con- 
nexion of  the  Sensorium  with  nerve,  ganglion,  and 
muscle.  Anatomy  disproves  the  fiction  of  a  **  nervous 
arc"  constituted  by  a  sensory  fibre,  a  ganglion  cell, 
and  a  motor-fibre  as  capable  of  independent  activity, 
without  at  the  same  time  afi^ecting  the  continuous 
central  mass  of  which  it  is  one  element 
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68»  To  recognise  the  difference  between  the  resul* 
tant  which  Las  an  escort  of  nascent  feelings,  and 
is  known  as  a  conscious  or  a  voluntary  act,  and  the 
resultant  which  has  no  such  escort,  or  another  escort, 
and  is  known  as  an  unconscious  or  an  involuntary 
act,  is  not  to  obliterate  the  fundamental  uniformity 
in  the  processes  I>y  which  both  are  effected.  We 
may  distinguisli  the  reflex  from  the  automatic,  the 
instinctive  from  the  intelligent  act ;  but  we  must 
not  foi'get  that  both  belong  to  the  vital  organism, 
both  are  effected  by  the  sentient  mechanism  of  that 
organism. 

Consider  this  striking  illustration  advanced  by  Mr. 
Spencer :  **  The  rapid  alternations  of  a  centipede's 
leg  or  a  fly's  wing  are  probably  as  automatic  as  are 
those  of  a  steara-cnginc  piston  ;  and  may  be  co-ordi- 
nated after  a  generally  analogous  manner.  Just  as 
in  the  steam-engine  the  arrival  of  the  piston  at  a 
certain  point  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  valve  serving  to  admit  the  steam  which 
will  drive  the  pi.ston  in  the  reverse  direction  ;  so  in 
one  of  these  rbytlmiically  moving  organs  the  perform- 
ance of  each  motion  ends  in  bringing  the  organ  into 
a  position  in  which  the  stimulus  to  an  opposite  motion 
acts  upon  it/*  Nothing  can  be  better  than  this 
illustration  of  the  mechanical  relations  in  the  organic 
mechanism.  But  admitting  their  presence,  w^e  have 
8till  to  take  into  account  the  conditions  under  which 
these  mechanical  relations  come  into  play.  Along 
with  the  *'  general  analogy  "  of  relations  between  the 
steam-engine  and  the  organism  there  is  an  impor- 
tant group  of  particular  differences  ;  and  chief  among 
these,  that  the  steam-engine  has  the   expansion  of 
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steam  for  its  niotori  the  orgatiism  has  a  Deural  pro- 
cess for  its  motor*  Now  this  ueural  process  iu  the 
reflex  action  of  the  insect  belongs  to  the  same  class 
of  forces  as  that  wliich  we  believe  to  be  operative  in 
the  conscious  actions  of  a  man*  It  is  on  this  assump- 
tion that  animals  are  believed  to  be  sentient  orga- 
nisms; and  if  any  one  refuses  to  grant  the  assumption, 
we  may  stilly  refer  to  the  reflex  and  conscious  actions 
of  our  own  organism,  to  which  the  same  line  of  argu- 
ment will  apply.  No  doul>t  our  actions  have 
'*  mechanical  principles  ;  "  I  only  insist  that  they 
are  the  actions  of  sentient  mechanisms  ;  I  am  as 
fully  persuaded  that  all  our  intellectual  operations 
have  mechanical  principles,  both  when  accompanied 
by  Conscionsness  and  when  not,  as  that  our  reflex 
and  automatic  actions  are  nieclianieally  detennined. 

Nor,  in  spite  of  many  ambiguous  sentences,  can 
Mr.  Spencer  be  charged  with  oversight  of  this,  for  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  survey  he  makes  this  explicit 
avowal:  "But  although  from  all  points  of  view 
Reflrx  Action  is  seen  to  be  a  species  of  change  very 
little  removed  from  the  physical  changes  constitut- 
ing veg(*tative  life  ;  yet  even  in  it  we  discern  a  fulfil- 
7neni  of  the  primordkd  eomldioiis  to  coitsctousjiess. 
In  the  lowest  conceivable  type  of  consciousness— that 
produced  by  the  alternation  of  two  states — there  are 
involved  the  relations  constituting  the  form  of  all 
thought.  And  such  an  alternation  of  two  states  is 
just  that  which  occurs  in  the  ganglion  (?)  connected 
with  one  of  these  rhythmically  moving  organs." 

G9.  It  is  fnrther  to  be  noted  that  much  of  tke 
phiusibility  of  the  argument  which  removes  Reflex 
actions  from  the  sphere   of  Sentience  rests  on   the 
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artificial  isolation  of  a  single  process  from  the  total 
of  processes  in  wLieh  it  is  an  element  By  i^oliiting 
the  *' nervous  arc"  from  the  nervous  system,  and 
considering  the  reflex  act  apart  from  its  preceding 
and  succeeding  neural  states,  it  appears  as  a  physical 
process.  We  have  only  to  restore  the  omitted  ele- 
ments to  recognise  that  a  reflex  act  is  a  sentient  act, 
because  ail  its  conditions  are  those  of  a  sentient 
mechaniera. 

Keflexes  are  not  only  due  to  sensorial  changes,  but 
they  leave  beliind  them  sensorial  residues  ;  they  thus 
count  amoMjT  the  niatt»rs  of  the  Inner  Life.  In  the 
region  of  the  Iiitelleet  they  help  to  form  intuitions, 
and  the  greatest  of  all  our  possessions,  Language.  If 
for  the  most  part  they  lie  outside  the  sphere  of  Con- 
sciousness, though  always  capaUe  of  entering  into 
it,  they  are  in  this  respect  like  the  Systemic  Sensa- 
tions, Instincts,  and  Emotious  which  constitnte  our 
AfToctive  sphere.  Tbey  form  a  vague  mass  of  feelings 
which  blend  with  and  direct  our  perceptions  and 
reasonings,  and  which  as  the  chief  motors  of  our  eou- 
duct  ought  to  liave  received  a  larger  attention  from 
psych oltigists  than  has  hitherto  been  awarded  them. 

70.  One  great  cause  of  the  backward  state  of  our 
science  is  the  almost  exclusive  attention  to  the  in- 
tellectuid  operations,  and  to  those  sensations  which 
seemed  most  manifestly  involved  in  such  operations. 
It  18  to  the  mental  pathologists  we  must  turn  for  a 
more  rational  procedure.  They  have  found  them- 
selves yorcerf  to  study  the  obscurer,  but  more  massive, 
influences  of  the  Systemic  sensations.  They  have 
been  forced  to  recognise  that  Insanity  is  not  prim- 
arily   a    disturbance    of   the    Intellect  ;  that    menttd 
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aberration  and  ruin  are  causally  connected  witt 
obscure  bodily  disturbaoces  ;  that  hyj:)ocliondria  \im 
its  origin  in  an  alteration  of  the  level  of  excitability, 
now  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  now  in  the  precor- 
dial region  ;  that  the  ''anibitious-mania"  which  seems 
so  entirely  a  logical  perversion  is  allied  with  atrophy 
of  the  muscuhir  system ;  that  other  manias  have 
their  sources  in  maladies  of  the  heart,  or  of  the 
ovaries.*  Familiar  experience  tells  how  a  congested 
liver,  a  filling  gland,  a  palpitating  heart,  &c*,  will  give 
a  particuhir  colour  and  direcliou  to  our  tboiighta  ; 
how  chronic  maladies  may  give  rise  to  hallucinations, 
preposterous  schemes,  and  irrational  theories.  And 
a  glance  at  the  psychology  of  animals  sulfices  to 
convince  us  that  in  them  at  least  the  most  massive 
and  varied  impulses  must  proceed  from  appetites, 
systemic  sensations,  and  emotions,  more  than  from 
stimulations  of  the  special  senses.  The  restlessness 
which  the  hungry  animal  manifests  may  receive  its 
final  direction  from  the  sight  or  scent  of  its  food,  but 
the  persistent  impulse  comes  from  its  viscera.  The 
sexual  instinct,   the  migratory  instinct,  the  aggres- 

*  **  On  trouYem  souvent  des  It'sions  de  rutdnis,  du  coDur,  de  Testoraac, 
dea  orgauea  dea  eeue,  &c.,  auxqueUea  on  peut  rattiicUer  les  troubles  intel- 
lectueUea,  et  qui  sans  cet  exiimen  auraieot  pass^  com  p  lute  men  t  inaper- 
^ea,"     V018IN  I  L^^mu  Cliniqu^s  sur  les  Maladies  MentaUs^  1876,  p.  16. 
Why  in  these  coses  would  they  have  escaped  observation  ?     Because  of 
the  tratlitioiial  notion  that  the  Brain  is  the  **or^iin"  of  the  Mind,  und 
con*iec|n€Mtly  dlBlurbance  of  mental  function  ia  only  sourrht  in  some  leaion 
of  the  Brain-     Had  the  organii*m  taken  the  place  of  this  one  organ,  no      fl 
inch  mistake  could  hav^   occurred.    Com  p.    ZeiUchrifi  fur  Pit^jchiatrU      ™ 
1874,  pp.  635,  678,     Griiosinger  :   MaUtdia  Mentales^  pp.   139,  148. 
SCH  Ol K  ;  GfuffsJimu khe i ieUj  1 87S,  pp.  29 8,  3 53 .     Dr.  L A N  G D o N  Br o W  N,       ■ 
genertdisinj^  hia  lan^e  ex|>erieuce,  declares  Idiocy  and  ImlH'cility  "not      H 
to  l>e  dbeiises  of  the  nervous  pystem  only,  but  diseosea  involving  almost 
every  oi^an  of  the  bo<l j,"    See  Uemarks  on  the  Correlation  of  Plt*f$uai  and 
Menial  Oondiiiotit  in  the  Odontolo^icai  iiociet^'a  TraiuaetionSf  iv.  No.  L 
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dve  instinct,  the  eocial  instmct  niay,  indeed,  "act 
blindly,"  if  by  that  is  meant  that  the  animal  has  no 
distinct  prevision  of  distant  consequences  ;  but  thry 
are  sensorial  processes  of  the  same  logical  order  as 
those  which  determine  intelligent  acts.  The  differ- 
ence is  this  :  in  the  intelligent  act  there  is  interposed 
between  the  primary  stimnlation  and  the  final  re- 
sponse an  excitation  of  residues  of  a  wider  expe- 
rience ;  the  stimulation  rouses  its  retinue  of  nascent 
feelings  sometimes  as  auxiliaries^  sometimes  as  checks, 
and  among  these  are  often 

**  General  tmtlia,  whicli  are  theinselveg  a  mtt 
Of  elements  ami  agents,  umier  powers^ 
Subordinate  helpers  of  the  living  mind*"* 

These  are  represented  by  ideas  of  Duty,  Danger, 
Convenience,  or  Pleasure,  and  they  determine  the 
final  impulse.  The  animal^  or  unreasoning  savage, 
sees  his  food  or  his  female,  and  this  sight  excites  in 
him  the  impulse  to  move  towards  the  object ;  but 
the  animal,  or  the  savage,  may  check  this  impulse  by 
a  mental  representation  of  some  consequence  of  his 
act :  w*hen  experience  has  registered  painful  conse- 
quences, arising  under  simihir  circunii^tances,  tbe  in- 
telligent dog,  w^ho  has  been  beaten  for  seizing  food 
that  was  not  given  him  by  his  master,  mentally  asso- 
ciates the  beating  with  the  act,  and  henceforward 
will  not  seize  food,  unless  the  hunger-impulse  be 
very  powerful  Tlie  intelligent  man  has  wider  ex- 
perience, and  consequently  more  deliberative  repre- 
sentation, a  larger  vision  of  collateral  results— this 
IB  what  constitutes  his  intellect ;  but  when  violently 
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agihiled,  drunk,  or  insane^  he  too  obeys  the  primary 

impulse. 

71.  While  Experience  modifies  the  Sensorium,  and 
consequently  modifies  Conduct  by  redirecting  primary 
impulses,  the  final  response  on  a  stimulation  is  always 
doterauued  by  the  psi/chostatical  condition ;  and  did 
we  fully  know  the  whale  histoiy  of  the  organism,  we 
could  predict  with  absolute  certainty  what  the  re- 
sponse in  every  case  would  be.  In  instinctive  and 
automatic  actions  this  prediction  is  to  a  great  extent 
feasible,  when  we  know  tlie  nature  of  tlie  organism 
and  its  habitual  manifestations.  In  rational  actions 
such  prediction  is  only  feasible  approximately :  the 
elements  of  the  problem  are  then  too  variable  ;  we 
may  reckon  on  the  constancy  of  the  intellectual  pro- 
cesses, but  we  do  not  know  the  materials  on  which 
these  operate,  we  do  not  know  what  experiences  have 
been  registered,  and  those  wiiich  belong  to  the 
systemie,  emotive  region  are  quite  beyond  exilcula- 
tion,  being  empbatically  iudividuaL  Thus  while  no 
healthy  man  can  be  made  to  see  that  black  is  green,  or 
to  think  a  logical  contradiction^ — no  obscure  visceral 
Btimulations,  no  past  experiences  having  any  disturb- 
ing influence  here— yet  his  perceptions  of  external 
objects  and  his  interpretations  of  event^s  are  largely 
determined  by  prepossessions  and  emotions.  Not  only 
is  it  true  that  we  only  see  w^iat  interests  us,  and  see  it 
in  the  light  of  our  interests  ;  but  our  vision  is  so  biassed 
by  nascent  feelings  that  we  often  see  only  what  we 
expect  to  see — the  sensible  image  being  replaced  by 
the  mental  image.  Thus  the  surgeon  has  been  known 
to  see  the  blood  spurt  out  before  he  saw  the  lancet 
pierce  the  skin.    No  little  of  w^hat  passes  for  micro- 
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ecopic  observation  is  the  subptitution  of  a  mental 
image  for  tlie  opti«ral  imago,  ili\  Demly  relates  that 
being  at  an  evcDing  pnrty  two  or  three  days  after 
the  execution  of  Ney,  he  and  many  oUier  guests, 
hearing  the  servant  atmounce  **  M,  Mar^chal  ain^," 
heard  the  name  **M.  le  Marech^il  Ney,"  and  a  shudder 
ran  throui^h  the  company.  *'  For  a  few  seconds/* 
adds  Mr.  Dendy,  "  I  distinctly  saw  the  figure  of  the 
Marshal  in  place  of  M*  Mardchid,"  ' 

If  the  sensorial  state  has  this  infinonce  over  the 
senses,  it  hi\s  a  greater  iiiflut?nce  over  the  opinions. 
Who  does  not  know  how  a  desire  will  direct  us  to- 
wards the  discovery  of  the  means  of  gratify^iug  it, 
and  invent  the  sophisms  which  w^ill  quiet  conscience 
and  justify  those  means?  Who  does  not  kntw  how 
the  wish  to  find  some  proposition  true  will  suppress 
the  adverse  evidence  and  intensify  the  favourable 
evidence  ?  Cognition  has  here  its  irnpulse  in  dcMre^ 
and  judgment  is  the  satisfaetion  of  the  impulse* 
Orators  from  the  beginning  have  directed  their  elo- 
quence to  the  feelings  as  the  most  coercive  of  argu- 
ments ;  if  they  can  excite  the  hopes  or  the  fears  of 
an  audience,  the  indignation,  pity,  and  terror  thus 
roused  will  supply  the  place  of  reasons,  and  their 
cause  is  gained.  The  fanatic  can  feel  no  repulsion  at 
atrocities  :  they  cease  to  be  atrocious  to  him  when 
they  further  his  views.  The  sentimentalist  sees  no 
irrationality  in  conceptions  which  are  in  harmony 
with  his  sentiments,  for  he  does  not  pause  to  verify 
their  congruity  with  facts  ;  his  conviction  is  swayed 
by  their  congruity  with  his  desires. 

72.  Our  Inner  Life  is  thus  variously  blended. 
External    stimulations,    internal    stimulations,   past 


experiences  modifying  the  eflFects  of  present  experi- 
ences :  the  Soul  is  a  history,  and  its  activities  the  pro- 
ducts of  that  history.  Each  mentul  state  is  a  state 
of  the  whole  Sensorium :  one  stroke  sets  the  whole 
vihratiug-  The  dog  hears  a  rustling  in  the  grass, 
and  is  at  once  arrested,  because  with  this  sensation 
there  is  connected  a  desire :  a  diflferent  sound  leaves 
him  unaffected,  but  this  one  excites  his  predatory 
instinct :  his  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  spot,  his  ears  are 
pricked,  all  his  muscles  are  in  tension,  ready  for  a 
spring.  The  attitude  of  his  sensorium  is  expressed 
by  the  attitude  of  his  organism.  The  sensorial  atti- 
tude is  partly  dependent  on  the  mecbanism  of  his 
canine  nature,  and  partly  on  acquired  experiences. 
I  speak  to  him  :  this  is  a  new  sensation,  and  being 
interpreted  by  him  as  the  sound  of  my  voice  stirs 
up  a  number  of  dormant  feelings  which  give  a 
new  attitude  to  his  Sensorium  : — it  may  be  faint  and 
evanescent,  so  that  he  responds  by  a  gentle  wagging 
of  his  tail,  without  removing  his  eyes  from  the  grass, 
or  changing  the  tension  of  his  spring  ;  it  may  be 
more  vivid  and  enduring,  so  that  he  turns  towards 
me  with  ears  dropped  and  muscles  relaxed.  He  then 
sees  me  offering  a  bit  of  biscuit,  or  pointing  to  a 
cat  in  the  distance :  his  attitude  is  at  once  changed. 
And  so  on  throughout  the  day :  each  ne\y  impression 
alters  the  sensorial  state. 


CHAPTER  IX- 


SOME   LAWS   OF   OPERA  TIOK. 


73.  The  activities  of  sense,  although  always  involv- 
ing a  varying  admixtore  of  intellectual  and  volitional 
activities,  the  withdrawal  of  which  would  be  the 
destruction  of  the  phenomenon,  are  predominantly 
affective;  and  whether  belonging  to  Sensation,  Appe- 
tite, Instinct,  or  Eraotion,  are  recognisable  as  due  to 
the  immediate  and  definite  stimulation  of  the  senses 
or  sensitive  surfaces.  The  activities  of  Intellect,  on 
the  contrary,  are  recognisable  as  due  to  mediate 
stimulatioii,  and  from  very  fluctuating  conditions; 
but  its  laws  of  operation  are  the  same  as  those  of 
sense*  The  general  Laws  of  Sensibility  having  been 
considered,  we  will  here  glance  at  some  of  the  deri- 
vative laws  w^hich  declare  themselves  more  and  more 
decisively  with  the  development  of  the  organism. 


ADAPTATIDW. 

74.  There  is  a  marked  tendency  in  organic  sub- 
stance to  vary  under  varying  conditions,  the  result 
of  which  is  individual isatiun  of  certain  parts,  so  that 
growth  is  accompanied  by  differentiation  of  structure. 
Were  this  tendency  uncontrolled,  there  would  be  no 
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nrgaiiic  unity ;  and  even  were  it  sufficiently  eon- 
trolUid  by  what  I  have  sli^iwn  to  be  the  "  Rtrnggle 
for  existence"  in  the  competition  of  the  tissues,  so 
as  to  result  in  differentiated  organs,*  there  would 
still  be  no  unity  of  the  organism.  But  owing  to 
the  solidarity  which  underlies  all  differentiiitinn, 
and  permits  of  reintegration,  the  individualised 
parts  are  all  connected,  ull  interdependent.  Thus 
each  part  is  a  new  power,  and  because  subordinated 
to  the  whole,  enhances  the  power  of  the  whole,  and 
is  in  turn  enhanced  by  it  As  in  social  life,  perfect 
action  is  secured  by  the  co-operation  of  independent 
agents — Freedom  is  subordinated  to  Law,  and  Law 
secures  Freedom.  In  mental  life  the  result  of 
incessant  stimulation  would  be  incoherence  and  im- 
becility, were  it  not  for  the  restraint  of  **  organised 
experiences/'  which  assimilate  to  themselves  the  new 
material.  It  is  by  the  evolution  of  organs  that  the 
organism  adapts  itself  more  and  more  to  the  external 
medium.  It  is  by  the  orgauisation  of  its  experiences 
that  the  organism  enlarges  its  powers.  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  has  expounded  this  evolution  of  Life  and 
Mind  with  such  fertility  of  illustration,  that  I  need 
here  only  refer  to  what  he  has  written. 

75.  Besides  the  static  aspect  of  Adaptation,  which 
includes  the  Organs  formed,  and  the  organised 
tendencies  of  registered  experience,  we  must  take 
account  of  the  dynamic  aspect,  which  may  be  likenec 
to  what  is  called  the  "  accommodation  '*  of  the  eyeJ 
Its  most  conspicuous  intellectual  phenomenon 
Attention.  It  is  also  discernible  in  those  tentative 
efforts  by  which,  V,  in  the  Logic  of  Feeling  one  action 

•  Fhif$kal  Btm*^  Problem  L 
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that  gratifies  a  desire  is  finally  hit  upon,  out  of  several 
Da-scont  impulses  aroused  by  the  desire  ;  aud,  2°,  in 
the  Logic  of  Signs,  the  conclusion  is  reached  which 
the  mind  recognises  as  a  true  representation  of  the 
facts.  Expectation  is  a  state  in  which  we  are 
adapting  the  organism  to  a  particular  response  that 
is  dimly  felt  in  desire^  or  clearly  seen  in  thought; 
and  hence  the  discomfort  felt  when  this  expectation 
is  contradicted ;  the  satisfaction,  when  it  is  fulfilled. 
The  animal,  expecting  the  appearance  of  its  prey,  is 
ready  to  spring ;  all  its  muscles  are  ada[>ted  to  that 
spring.  The  mind  expecting  the  emergence  of  a 
particular  thought  as  the  conclusion  of  its  search,  is 
also  ready  to  spring,  and  will  seize  only  such  evi- 
dences as  lead  to  that  conclusion.  There  are  certain 
mental  combinations  which  are  impossible  to  us, 
though  we  cannot  say  the  objective  facts  themselves 
are  not  to  be  thus  combined  ;  we  cannot  combine  the 
image  of  a  circle  with  the  image  of  its  loudness,  as 
we  can  with  the  image  of  its  hardness*  simply 
because  our  organs  have  never  been  adapted  to  such 
a  blending  of  impressions.  Yet  many  mental  combi- 
nations, like  many  muscular  combinations  which  are 
DOW  impossible,  may  become  possible  through  new 
adaptations,  for  perceptions  which  now  seem  the 
birthright  of  the  organism  were  in  truth  slowly 
acquired  through  successive  adaptations  of  the  organ, 
directed  by  and  directing  that  adaptation  of  the 
organism  wliich  is  called  Attention. 
This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the 
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LAW   OP   mXEREST, 

76.  We  only  see  what  interests  us,  or  has  once 
interested  us.  Wc  only  know  what  is  sufficiently 
like  former  experiences  to  become  incorporated  with 
them.  It  is  the  same  desire  which  impels  each 
movement  of  the  Attention,  directing  the  current 
in  this  way  rather  than  in  another,  and  it  is  the 
satisfaction  of  the  desire  which  quiets  the  move- 
mentj  and  allows  some  fresh  direction  of  the  current. 
Myriads  of  impressions  arc  made  upon  the  sensitive 
surface  which  never  excite  more  than  the  faintest 
attention,  never  enter  in  to  clear  consciousness,  because 
tliey  have  no  interest  for  us,  i.e.,  are  not,  however 
remotely,  linked  on  to  our  desires :  exciting  no 
emotion,  unconnected  with  our  motor-impulses,  they 
are  as  completely  outside  our  world,  as  the  ecclesias- 
tical squabbles  of  Bonzes  or  of  Pandits  are  outside 
the  debates  of  Parish  Boards  or  Convocations.  Our 
ancestor  saw  no  beauty  in  a  rocky  ravine,  or  in  a 
stormy  cataract ;  the  only  interest  a  landscape  had 
for  them  was  its  suggestion  of  a  hunting-ground,  an 
encanip>ment,  or  an  agricultural  resting-place.  .^Bs- 
thetic  interest  once  awakened,  the  senses  become 
more  and  more  sharpened  in  the  perception  of 
sesthetic  objects.  It  ia  the  same  with  speculative 
interests* 


PEEPEHCEmOir. 


76a.  Thus  it  is  that  one  modification  of  the  Sen* 
Borium  becomes  the  source  of  others,  aud  shapes 
them.     Each  perception  is  itself  the  revival  of  many 
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paat  experiences,  and  is  by  them  apperceived^  to  use 
I  the  once  familiar  term.  Analysis  discloses  that  the 
escort  of  nascent  states  which  accompanies  a  sen^a- 
tiou  is  composed  of  innumerable  impressions,  many 
of  them  quite  outside?  the  **  series  **  of  Consciousness. 
[Why,  for  example,  do  we  start  on  hearing  one 
particular  noise,  and  remain  unmoved  by  myriads  of 
louder  noises  ?  It  is  because  we  perceive  this  noise 
to  be  tlje  explosion  of  a  firearm,  the  smash  of  a 
window,  or  the  cry  of  some  one  in  distress ;  and  this 
perception  is  the  revival  of  past  experiences.  But  we 
also  start  on  suddenly  hearing  a  sound  which  is  quite 
unfamiliar:  it  is  this  very  strangeness  —  this  dis- 
agreement  with  registered  experience — w^hieh  excites 
the  emotion  ;  whereas  the  familiar  sounds  are  per- 
ceived to  be  such  or  such,  and  to  have  no  emotive 
reference, 

77-  It  is  by  the  residua,  or  modifications  impressed 
by  past  experiences,  that  fresh  perceptions  are  cog- 
nised, and  old  ones  re-cognised.  The  artist  sees 
details  where  to  other  eyes  there  is  a  vague  or 
confused  mass ;  the  naturalist  sees  an  animal  w^here 
the  ordinary  eye  only  sees  a  form  :  he  detects  what 
(when  examined  under  the  microscope)  will  prove  to 
be  a  lovely  marine  organism,  where  the  common 
beholder  hardly  detects  an  insignificant  bubble.  The 
perception  once  effected,  it  is  not  only  r^'-perceived 
when  the  object  is  again  present,  but  it  aids  in  the 
perception  of  other  objects  slightly  resembling  it. 
So  in  thought.  The  formation  of  one  idea,  in  itself 
seemingly  insignificant,  will  often  be  the  nidus  or 
attarting- point  of  a  whole  system.  Physiologically 
speaking,  no  food  is  assimilable  by  the  organism  in 
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its  crude  state  ;  it  has  to  be  dissolved,  taken  up 
into  the  plasma,  thence  passing  into  the  plasmodes, 
where  it  is  assimilated  molecule  by  molecule.  The 
carbonate  of  lime,  for  example,  will  not  directly  add 
itself  to  the  osseous  tissue ;  it  must  be  soluble,  and 
pass  into  the  osseous  plasmode.  And  the  new  object 
presented  to  Sense,  or  the  new  idea  presented  to 
Thought,  must  also  be  ^soluble  in  (Ad  experiences^  be 
re-cognised  as  like  them,  otherwise  it  will  be  uu- 
perceived,  uncomprehended*  A  conception  which  is 
novel,  or  largely  novels  is  unintelligible  even  to  the 
acutest  intellect;  it  must  be  prepared  for,  p7*e^ 
conceived,  and  by  the  exhibition  of  its  points  of 
similarity  and  attachment  with  lamiliar  concep« 
tions,  its  congruity  with  these  may  become  the 
ground  of  its  acceptance.* 


ORIENTATION. 

78.  Another  form  of  this  law  is  what  may  be 
named  Orientation,  which  is  an  extension  of  the  Law 
of  Prcperceptioa  It  is  the  process  of  verification  in 
Sense  or  Intellect  by  which  we  take  our  beamitja^ 
and  recognise  the  true  relations  of  objects  both 
towards  each  other  and  towards  ourselves.  Awaken 
a  man  suddenly,  and  his  first  thought  will  be,  Where 
am  I  ?     Until  he  has  fixed  his  position  as  a  centre  to 


•  "The  track  of  every  canoe,  of  every  vesael  tliat  has  yet  disturbed  the 
inrface  of  the  ocean,  remaina  for  ever  Tegiatereti  in  the  future  movement 
of  all  succeeding  particles  which  may  occupy  ita  place.  The  furrow 
which  is  left  ia  indeed  instantly  filled  up  hy  the  closing  waters  ;  hut 
they  draw  after  them  other  and  larj^er  portions  of  the  suiTounding  ele- 
ment, and  these  again,  once  moved,  communicate  motion  to  others  in 
eadlesa  auc cession,"    Badbaoe  :  Ninth  BHdgixmier  Trealise^  p.  115. 
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which  all  things  are  referred,  he  is  uneasy,  his  mental 
state  chaotic.  He  must  always  have  a  landmark,  or 
standard,  in  some  known  point,  by  which  to  arrange 
relative  positions ;  his  own  person  is  the  central 
position.  Would  he  verify  an  inference  ?  it  is  by 
reducing  it  to  a  sensation.  Would  he  verify  a  con- 
clusion ?  it  is  by  reducing  it  to  its  premisses.  Would 
he  verify  an  induction  ?  it  is  by  referring  it  to  prior 
inductions.  The  objective  landscape  of  Sense  is 
determined  by  this  Orientation,  whereby  each  object 
has  its  relative  position,  and  all  positions  are  con- 
nected with  our  own ;  the  subjective  landscape  of 
Thought  is  also  then  determined,  each  image  and 
idea  having  its  relative  position,  and  its  c;onne(*tion 
with  the  syste^n,  or  series,  of  Consciousness.  In  walk- 
ing  through  life,  as  in  walking  through  a  street,  we 
are  |»erpetual!y  thus  *' taking  our  bearings,"  readjust- 
ing the  mind  to  changing  objects  and  relations.  We 
pass  along  a  plank  only  a  foot  wide  with  perfect  ease, 
if  it  be  on  the  ground,  or  only  slightly  elevated  ;  but 
if  raised  many  feet  above  the  ground,  we  pass  along 
it  with  care,  anxiety,  or  terror  The  ease  is  deter- 
mined by  Orientation  rapidly  assuring  us  that  a  false 
step  will  not  have  the  disastrous  consequences  in  the 
one  case  that  it  will  have  in  the  other.  We  have 
taken  our  bearings  and  foreseen  the  results.  It 
is  by  a  similar  process  that  Reverie  is  preserved 
from  passing  into  Delusion,  and  that  we  distinguish 
a  scene  perceived  from  a  scene  imagined*  The 
imagination  may  have  the  vividness  of  perception 
and  produce  a  momentary  illusion ;  in  poetic  and 
artistic  minds  this  vividness  is  often  intense  ;  but 
the  illusion  is  momentary,  because  it  is  controlled 
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and  corrected  by  simultaneous  or  succeeding  feelings; 
fiide-gliujccs  at  the  aiirronndings  enable  the  miud  to 
**take  the  bearings."  In  Dreams  a!id  Insanity  this 
Orientation  is  obstructed  and  the  illusion  is  perma- 
nent: in  dreams  because  there  are  no  sensible  sur- 
roundings, and  because  the  succession  of  imafjcs  is 
too  rapid  for  the  comparison  with  other  contrasting 
images  or  ideas — whence  the  absence  of  all  surprise 
at  the  most  unwonted  combinations  :  in  Insanity, 
because  a  disordered  condition  of  the  co-ordinatiog 
centres  prevents  the  normal  Orientation,  There  is  no 
Bucli  escort  of  nascent  states  as  inevitably  suggests 
incongruity  by  images  of  contrast;  so  that  the  patient 
who  has  jost  assured  you  he  is  God  the  Father,  will 
qiiietly  reply  to  the  question,  **  And  w*ho  is  your 
father  ?  "  '*  A  clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office  ;  "  or, 
having  assured  you  that  his  daughter  is  to  be  mar- 
ried next  week  to  the  son  of  his  friend,  will  sec  no 
incongruity  when  you  remind  him  that  his  daughter 
is  only  tliree  years  old,  and  the  son  of  his  friend  only 
five.  He  is  a  millionaire,  yet  tells  you  he  earns  three 
shillings  a  day.  Each  separate  group  of  feelings 
forming  each  idea  has  its  affirmation ;  there  is  no 
co-ordination  of  these  groups,  and  no  Orientation. 

79.  It  often  occurs  that  we  are  in  doubt  whether  we 
have  actually  witnessed  or  only  dreamed  a  particular 
event ;  and  this  doubt  is  resolved  directly  we  can 
assign  the  event  to  a  position  in  the  landscape,  or  in 
the  series  of  events,  which  on  other  grounds  we  know 
to  have  been  actually  witnessed.  If  I  believe  in  the 
existence  of  Julius  Cajsar,  and  not  in  the  existence 
of  FalstaflF,  it  is  because  I  can  assign  the  one  image 
to  its  place  in  a  series  of  historical  antecedents  and 
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consequents,  and  the  other  to  its  place  in  a  poetic 
series.  If  I  beUeve  in  the  transmission  of  a  message 
to  America  along  the  telegraphic  wires,  and  do  not 
believe  in  the  transmisaion  of  a  message  from  the  dead 
to  the  living,  it  is  on  the  same  principles. 


REINSTATEMENT. 

80.  This  is  a  fundamental  law  of  mental  pheno- 
mena. From  the  constitution  of  the  sentient  mecha- 
nism, as  ah*eady  ex|ilained,  every  excitation  is  pro- 
pagated throughout  the  system,  and  thereby  excites 
in  varying  degrees  reactions  in  the  various  centres. 
When  any  mode  of  reaction  has  become  habitual,  it 
tends  to  be  excited  by  whatever  disturbs  the  balance 
of  the  Sensorium.  1 1  is  obvious  that  everj^  mental  state 
will  be  reinstated  whenever  the  conditions  of  its  pro- 
duction are  reproduced ;  and  the  reinstatement  will 
be  more  or  less  complete  according  to  the  more  or  less 
perfect  reproduction  of  the  original  conditions.  The 
reinstatement  of  a  percc*ption  is  complete  when  the 
original  conditions  of  that  perception  are  again  in 
operation  ;  but  its  reiDstatement  in  the  form  of  an 
image  of  the  object  is  only  partial,  because  the  objec- 
tive sensible  conditions  are  not  reproduced. 

8L  Much  of  the  difficulty  of  psychological  inquiry 
depends  on  the  obscurity  of  the  unconscious  region 
in  which  so  many  powerful  influences  are  in  opera- 
tion. An  objective  stimulus,  we  can  assign ;  the 
sense-organ  and  its  action,  we  can  assign  ;  the  laws  of 
combination  in  the  Sensorium,  we  can  assign  ;  and  we 
may  vaguely  assign  the  final  condition  of  sensorial 
tension.     But   the    actual    state   of    tension  at   the 
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moment  is  dependent  on  such  a  complexity  of  fluctu- 
ating and  individual  tendencies,  that  we  are  unable 
to  estimate  it*  Besides  the  residual  eSfect  of  multiple 
excitations  through  the  senses,  there  is  the  influence 
of  some  recurrent  stimulation  from  one  of  the  viscera, 
or  from  some  emotional  shock  which  has  left  behind 
it  persistent  tremors.  Deep  down  in  the  recesses  of 
the  orgnnism  there  are  thus  influences  at  work,  which 
only  emerge  into  consciousness  at  intervals,  but 
which  are  always  modulating  the  mental  state.  Be- 
sides the  intellectual  and  sensible  motors  which  we 
can  detect  without  difliculty,  there  are  organic  motors 
which  nre  rarely  appreciable. 

I  hope  hereafter  to  illustrate  the  operation  of  thase 
deepseated  influences  j  I  merely  allude  to  them  here 
to  show  how  complicated  are  the  conditions  of  Rein- 
st^T-tement.  This  premised,  we  may  consider  three 
cardinal  forms  of  Reinstatement,  known  as  Memory, 
Imagination,  and  Association. 


MEMORT. 

82.  Every  sensation  has  not  only  its  after-sensar 
tion,  or  persistence  of  subsiding  tremors,  but  also  ita^ 
reinstatement  as  a  recurring  sensation,  or  as  a  remem- 
bered sensation  or  image.  So  long  as  the  excitation 
due  to  a  stimulus  persists — say  the  sound  of  a  bell 
after  the  bell  has  ceased  to  vibrate — -the  state  is  a 
sensation  or  after-sensation:  though  diminished  in 
energy,  the  subsiding  tremors  are  of  the  same  kind  as ' 
those  originally  excited.  The  same  is  true  when  there 
is  a  resurgence  and  recurrence  of  these  tremors  in  the 
absence  of  the  stimulus.     We  cannot,  I  think,  with 
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propriety  call  this  after-sensation  an  idea,  still  less  a 

remcmljmnce.  It  is  a  modified  reinstatement  of  the 
original  state.  Now  that  state  was  not  an  idea,  but 
a  sensation.  In  order  that  the  reinstatement  shall 
be  a  remembrance — i.e.,  a  mental  attitude,  and  not 
simply  a  repetition  of  the  sensation,  i.e.,  one  element 
in  a  mental  attitude— it  is  necessary  that  there  should 
be  an  escort  of  other  states.  We  have  no  more  right 
to  class  the  simple  repetition  of  a  sensation  under  the 
complex  head  of  Memory,  than  the  repetition  of  any 
physical  reaction  on  the  recurrence  of  its  stimulus.  To 
hear  the  sound  of  a  bell,  and  to  remember  it  as  liaving 
been  heard  before,  are  obviously  two  different  mental 
^Btates,  either  of  which  may  be  reinstated, 

83.  We  have  already  seen   that  every  impression 
(leaves  a  trace,  and  helps  to  modify  the  Sensorium. 

The   excitation    produces    a   change   in    the   neural 

[plasmode,  which  may  leave  a  temporary  or  permanent 

trace  or  modification    of    the   molecular   structure ; 

after  many  repetitions,  this  modification  results  in  a 

modulation  of  sentient  activity,     TheSensorium  then 

tends  to  react  in  a  particular  way,  not  only  in  response 

to  direct  stimulation,  but  also  in  response  to  indirect 

stimulation,  so  that,  for  example,  a  child  once  terrified 

by  the  sight  of  an  object  will  have  its  terror  re-excited 

by  the  sight  of  an  object  very  slightly  similar,  and 

I  also  by  the  name  of  that  object.     The  motor-organs 

are  here  set  going  by  their  association  with  senso- 

I rial  states;  and  the  excitation  of  these,  although  an 

'  indirect  reinstatement,  is  far  more  energetic  than  the 

direct  excitation.     This  is  a  point  to  be  borne  in  mind 

as  capable  of  throwing  light  on  facts  of  liallucination, 

84.  The  physiological  explanation  of  Memory  is 

VOL.  IV.  H 
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that  of  a  modificatioa  of  structure  wbicli  survives 
molecular  change  in  virtue  of  the  assimilative  process* 
Sir  James  Pagetj  after  recalling  the  many  striking 
examples  of  the  formative  process  rctaiuing  the  mark 
once  made  upon  a  particle  of  tissue,  adds  ''  when  the 
brain  is  said  to  be  essential  as  the  organ  or  instru- 
ment of  the  Mind  in  its  relations  with  the  external 
world,  not  only  to  the  perception  of  sensation,  but  ta 
the  subsequent  intellectual  acts,  and  especially  to  the 
memory  of  things  which  have  been  the  objects  of 
sense— it  is  asked,  How  can  the  brain  be  the  organ  of 
Memory  when  you  suppose  its  substance  to  be  ever 
changing  ?  or  how  is  it  that  your  assumed  nutritive 
change  of  all  the  particles  of  the  brain  is  not 
destructive  of  all  memory  and  knowledge  of  sensuoi 
things  as  the  sudden  destruction  by  some  great  in* 
jury  is  ?  The  answer  is — because  of  the  exactness  of 
assimilation  accomplished  in  the  formative  process: 
the  effect  once  produced  by  an  !mpre>^sion  upon  the 
brain,  whether  in  perception  or  in  intellectual  act^  is 
fixed  and  there  retained ;  because  the  part,  be  it  what 
it  may,  which  has  been  thereby  changed,  is  exactly 
represented  in  the  part  which  in  the  course  of  nutri- 
tion succeeds  to  it.  Thus,  in  the  recollection  of 
sensuous  things  the  Mtiid  refers  to  a  brain  in  which 
are  retained  the  effects,  or  rather  the  likenesses,  of 
changes  that  past  impressions  and  intellectual  acts 
had  made."  * 

85.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  because  every 
impression  has  modified  the  Sensorium,  therefore 
every  such  modification  will  persist  as  a  reproducible 

•  Paqet  :  Leciurei  on  Surgical  FaUialogr^^  edited  by  Tdrneb,  18^ 
p.  40, 
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reddawm  ;  it  may  only  persist  as  a  component  of  other 
remdua,  and  only  be  revivable  in  tlioni.  Nor  can 
the  persistence  as  revivable  residua  be  assigned  to 
the  vividness  of  the  original  impressions  or  to  the 
frequency  of  their  repetition*  We  often  forget  details 
and  events  which  have  been  frequently  noticed,  and 
even  those  which  had  an  agitating  effect.  Tliere  are 
people  who  cannot  remember  the  colour  of  the  eyes 
of  those  whom  they  are  daily  seeing;  and  most  people 
are  incapable  of  more  than  a  vague  vacillating  repro- 
duction of  the  images  of  absent  faces.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  will  remember  with  great  vividness  some 
trivial  details  noticed  perhaps  only  once  and  parti- 
ally, or  wholly  forget  very  interesting  events.  Who 
does  not  know  what  it  is  to  fail  entirely  in  recalling 
the  thoughts  or  the  words  of  a  passage  which  greatly 
impressed  him;  although  he  can  recidl  the  book  in 
which  he  read  it,  the  aspect  of  the  page,  w^hether  it 
was  on  the  right  hand  or  the  left,  and  the  passage  at 
the  bottom  or  the  top  of  the  page  ?  The  infant  who 
has  touched  the  teapot  has  a  vivid  feeling  of  the  pain 
which  follows ;  but  the  sight  of  the  teapot  does  not 
recall  this  pain,  and  so  he  touches  the  teapot  again,  to 
be  again  pained.  Many  adults  manifest  an  equal 
inability  to  revive  the  jiainful  consequences  of  their 
acts.  One  portion  of  a  complex  group  is  reinstated, 
other  portions  noL 

86.  It  is  clear  from  what  has  just  been  said  that 
although  vividness  and  frequency  are  important  con- 
ditions, they  do  not  of  themselves  suffice.  Nor  will 
the  well-known  law^s  of  Association  suflSce  unlesa 
these  be  extended  so  as  to  embrace  the  Analogy  of 
Feeling.       While    it    is    true,    and    physiulugically 
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Reducible  d  priori,  that  the  presence  of  one  or  more 
components  of  a  group  will  tend  to  revive  the  other 
components,  and  thus  a  reinstatement  of  feeling  be 
produced  by  the  recurrence  of  some  of  its  original 
conditions;  it  is  not  true  that  one  feeling  succeeds 
another  or  one  feeling  recalls  another,  07ili/  because 
their  ide^is  have  been  associated  in  experienca  The 
emotional  fiietor  must  be  included, 

87«  Perception  ia  a  reinstatement,  but  it  is  not 
Memory,  In  perceiving  an  object,  I  do  not  remember 
its  having  affected  my  different  senses  in  different 
ways.  I  do  not  remember  that  sugar  is  sweet,  when 
the  sugar  is  before  rae ;  though  I  may  remember 
some  occasion  when  I  felt  the  sweetness.  This  escort 
of  states  constituting  the  Jield  of  pei'sonal  ejcperience 
— this  act  of  Orientation^ — we  designate  as  Memory. 
It  has  many  gradations.  In  the  lower  animals  there 
is  probably  no  such  personal  escort  accompanying 
sensations.  In  the  higlier  animals  it  miiy  be  slight 
and  obscure ;  so  that  we  may  often  doubt  whether 
they  have  what  is  here  called  Memory,  although  they 
cerLi^inly  act  as  if  they  remembered.  We  cannot 
know  this,  It  may  be  as  Buffon  says;  **L'image 
priticipale  et  pr^sente  appelle  les  images  anciennes  et 
acccssjoires ;  ils  sen  tent  comme  ils  out  senti,  ils 
agissent  comme  ils  out  agi ;  ils  voient  ensemble 
le  pass^  et  Ic  prt5sent,  sans  les  distinguer  et  par  con- 
sequent sans  Il'S  counaitre."  We  cannot  say  whether 
the  dog  who  sees  you  hold  up  a  stick  in  a  certain 
way  has  any  vision  of  the  beating  he  formerly  expe- 
rienced, any  more  than  when  you  see  sugar  you  have 
any  reproduction  of  the  sweetness  you  formerly  tasted; 
but  it  is  clear  that  unless  the  past  experiences  were 
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temstated  by  the  presence  of  the  immediiite  feeling, 
the  dog  would  never  stir  when  the  stick  was  raised. 
If  the  escort  of  feelings  intluded  images  of  the  place 
where  he  was  beaten,  of  his  beaten  person,  or  of  the 
actions  of  escape,  it  would  be  a  case  of  true  Memory  ; 
but  this  is  doubtful.  Nor  does  the  fact  of  his  acting 
precisely  as  he  did  then,  remove  this  doubt;  for  when 
experiences  have  been  organised  they  tend  to  become 
uncorjscious  and  automatic. 

88.  Having  thus  connected  Memory  with  Orienta- 
tion, and  shown  how"  it  implies  more  or  less  inclusion  of 
the  field  of  personal  experience,  it  is  easy  to  explain 
the  Forgetfulness  which  is  the  disruption  of  the  links 
whereby  present  feelings  are  associated  with  that 
field ;  as  distinguished  from  the  Forgetfnlncss  of  a 
fact  or  a  name,  which  is  the  disruption  of  the  associa- 
tion between  two  images.  We  may  also  explain  two 
other  kinds  of  Forgetfulness.  In  the  one  there  is  a 
temporary  disturbance,  or  destruction,  of  the  parti- 
cular mechanism  by  which  particular  ideas,  images, 
or  acts  arise.  This  characterises  the  failures  of  special 
memories  conspicuous  in  pathological  cases  where 
certain  words,  certain  images,  or  certain  acts,  have 
become  impossible,  though  other  words,  images,  and 
acts  are  normally  producible-  The  patient  cannot 
form  the  word,  but  he  can  recognise  it  if  another 
speaks  it;  or  he  can  neither  form  nor  recognise  the 

rord*     He  has  lost  all  memory  of  faces  or  scenes, 

it  remembers  words  and  other  signs.     He  has  lost 

memory  of  words,  but  remembers  numbers.    And 

on.     But  in  the  other  case  alluded  to,  the  distur* 

Mjce  or  destruction  has  been  confined  to  the  associa- 

ive  mechanism,  so  that  although  words,  images,  and 


acts  Beverally  arise,  the  one  word,  image,  or  act  is 
incapable  of  recalling  the  words,  images,  or  acts 
hilherto  connected  with  it.  The  following:  case  shows 
how  mere  vividness  of  impression  will  iiot  suffice  for 
remem!  nuance. 

89»  When  the  sheets  of  my  work  on  the  Physio-' 
logy  of  Common  Life  were  passing  through  the  press, 
I  was  one  evening  listening  to  a  sonate  of  Beethoven's, 
and  the  musical  excitation  had  its  usual  effect  on  me 
of  causing  great  cerebral  activity,  especially  in  the 
comhinatioii  and  recombination  of  images  necessary 
to  the  invention  of  experiments.  Suddenly  there 
flashed  upon  me  what  would  be  a  crucial  experiment 
The  next  day  was  partly  occupied  in  thinking  over 
the  experiment,  and  partly  in  preparing  the  means. 
It  was  performed  on  the  third  day,  and  with  such 
success  that  I  was  greatly  elated,  and  talked  it  over 
with  my  wife  during  our  walk.  Here  was  an  ela- 
borate procedure  which  occupied  my  mind  with 
agitating  excitement  for  many  hours  ;  the  kind  of 
experience,  one  would  say,  that  was  least  likely  to 
be  forgotten  ;  yet  I  afterwards  discovered  on  turning 
over  my  note-book  that  the  year  before  I  had  con- 
ceived and  executed  this  very  experiment,  for  this 
very  purpose,  and  with  the  same  results  1  There 
must  therefore  have  been  a  reinstatement  of  most 
of  the  feelii]gs  except  the  personal  escort^  yet  there 
was  absolutely  no  remembrance  of  them,  and  I  was 
as  elated  at  the  repetition  as  if  it  had  been  a  totally 
new  experience. 

In  forgetting  the  name  of  a  plant,  or  in  forgetting 
the  date  of  an  event,  there  is  likewise  a  faihire  of 
reinstatement,  but  it  has  little  obvious  reference  to 
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le  field  of  personal  experience ;  altbough  wlien  we 
try  to  recall  the  name  we  become  aware  that  there 
is  such  a  reference,  and  that  by  recalling  the  places 
where  wc  saw  the  plant,  the  circumstances  under 
which  we  learned  it,  or  some  events  connected  with 
the  date,  the  forgotten  link  is  restored. 

90.  The  higher  form  of  Memory  called  Recollec- 
tion may  safely  be  said  to  be  exclusively  human.  It 
diflfers  from  the  lower,  or  animal  form,  as  the  Volun- 
tary differs  from  the  Involuntary.  In  Memory,  images 
and  ideas  arise  spontaneously ;  they  are  "  unbidden/' 
and  intrude  themselves  into  the  current  of  thought. 
But  in  Recollection  there  is  an  effort,  a  search,  and 
a  finding.  We  desire  to  recall  a  date,  a  fact,  a  name ; 
and  we  try  the  various  suggestions  which  sponta- 
neously arise,  till  the  right  track  be  hit  upon.  The 
difference  between  remembering  and  recollecting,  is 
the  difference  between  seeing  and  seeking. 

91.  The  ancient  and  still  unexploded  error  which 
eat^  Memory  as  an  independent  function,  or  faculty, 

for  which  a  separate  organ,  or  seat,  is  sought,  arises 

firom  the  tendency  continually  to  be  noticed  of  per- 

Bonifying  an  abstraction.    Instead  of  recognising  it  as 

the  shorthand  expression  for  what  is  common  to  aU 

jncrete  facts  of  remembrance,  or  for  the  sura  of  such 

EjtB,  many  writers  suppose  it  to  have  an  existence 

lipart.      Hence   although   patients  are   described    as 

atally  incapable  of  recalling  a  certain  class  of  feel- 

3,  they  are  said  to  have  **  Memory  unaffected  "  if  at 

same  time  they  recall  other  classes  of  feelings ; 

3t  as  their  Intellio^ence  is  said  to  remain  imaffected 

rhen  they  can   reason  correctly  on  some   subjects, 

'although  on  others  they  are  incoherent.     "Chez  tons 
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Ie8  alidnds,"  says  Voisin,  *'  les  sentimeiits  affectife  flOnt 
trfes-affiiihlis,  on  nuls  :  la  mort  d'un  proche,  d'un  pfere, 
dune  m&releur  est  h  peupr&a  iudiffereute:  cependani 
leur  memowe  reste  7iormaIe.''^  Memory  of  what? 
Clearly  not  of  the  Sentiments,  but  of  the  Sensations. 
They  can  recall  the  experiences  of  Sense—recall  the 
images  of  objects  and  events  in  some  relations,  but 
not  in  others.  They  recall  the  names  and  forms  of 
friends  and  parents,  but  not  the  old  escorts  of  feeling 
which  were  wont  to  accompany  these. 

It  13  obvious  that  Memory  as  a  process  of  rein- 
statement may  exist  for  some  gronps,  yet  be  defec- 
tive  or  destroyed  for  others.  It  is  obvious  also  that 
Memory  as  a  general  terra  expressing  the  total  of 
residua  which  are  capable  of  reinstatement,  must  be 
affected  when  some  of  its  components  are  absent. 

Gall  was  much  nearer  the  truth  when  he  assigned 
to  each  faculty  its  own  Memory,  and  denied  the 
existence  of  an  independent  Memory  in  general 
But  even  he  had  too  restricted  a  conception.  Memory 
is  the  general  term  for  the  reinstatement  of  mental 
states  following  on  the  reproduction  of  one  or  more 
of  the  conditions  of  their  production.  'Why  this 
reinstatement  readily  occurs  in  one  person  with 
reference  to  dates,  in  another  with  reference  to 
names,  in  a  third  with  reference  to  forms,  in  a  fourth 
with  reference  to  relations,  depends  on  very  complex 
circumstances,  among  which  special  interest  and 
frequent  repetition  play  their  part.  Special  degrees 
of  excitability  in  the  organs  must  also  be  taken  into 
account;  though  this  also  may  be  partly  cause  and 
partly  effect  of  the  greater  interest  felt,     A  man  like 

•  VoisiN  :  Lefom  OHnifpuM  du  Maladia  MtntaUt^  1876,  p.  41. 
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leudtrier,  who  could  repeat  three  hundred  discon- 
iiectt'd  words  after  once  licaring  them,  or  like  Pico  di 
Mirandohi,  who  could  reniembLT  two  thousand  names, 
or  like  Mczzofauti,  wlio  koew  a  vast  number  of  lan- 
guages with  their  dialects^  may  justly  be  said  to  have 
a  powerful  verbal  memory;  and  one  like  Heidegger, 
who  after  w^idkiucr  throufich  a  street  half  a  mile  long 
w^as  able  to  tell  every  shop  he  had  passed  and  assign 
it  its  relative  position,  must  have  a  keen  memory 
of  objects.  But  as  we  know"  from  Robert  Houdin's 
narrative  that  similar  facilities  may  be  acquired  by 
practice,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  of  this  IH 
primarily  due  to  a  native  disposition. 

IMAGINATION. 

92.  As  we  distinguish  between  Memory  and 
Recollection,  bo  may  we  distinguish  between  spon- 
taneous Imagination  and  phislic  Imagination.  The 
rise  of  images  that  were  once  sensations,  and  the 
spontaneous  combination  of  these  images,  take  place 
incessantly  in  waking  thoiipiht,  in  reverie,  and  in 
dreams.  It  diflers  from  memory  in  that  its  personal 
escort  has  reference  to  the  present  or  future,  not  to 
the  past.  We  imngine  a  lion  as  now  before  us,  or 
before  us  at  some  future  day  ;  we  remember  the  lion 
we  saw  last  week.  We  imagine  the  interview  about 
to  take  place  ;  we  remember  the  one  which  did  take 
place.  We  may  imagine  a  scene  and  ourselves  as 
spectators,  and  the  vision  be  so  vivid,  or  so  uncor- 
rected by  Orientation,  that  for  the  moment,  and  even 
afterwards,  we  believe  that  we  witnessed  it.  In 
Dreams  and  Insaoity  this  is  so.    In  waking  sanity 
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it  is  often  difficult  to  decide  whetber  we  really 
witnessed  the  scene  we  imagine.  I  cnnnot  now  sny 
whether  I  was  actually  present  at  the  burning  of  the 
Houses  of  ParliamcTit,  or  whether  my  vision  of  it  is 
constructed  from  hearsay,  report,  and  pictures.  But 
I  am  quite  certain  that  I  did  not  see  Napoleon  at 
Elba,  nor  witness  the  murder  of  Duncan. 

93.  Mill  holds  that  the  difference  between  Memory 
and  Imagination  is  simply  that  between  a  sensation 
and  its  idea."*^  But  if  we  understand,  as  he  does,  an 
idea  to  be  the  faint  form  of  a  sensation,  it  is  clear 
that  there  is  more  than  the  difference  in  vividness, 
since  the  mental  state  when  imagining  a  scene  is 
quite  as  vivid  as  when  remembering  the  scene. 

The  reinstatement  of  imagf^s,  and  the  reeomhina- 
tion  of  them  when  not  left  to  the  uncontrolled  in- 
fluence of  suggestion,  but  controlled  by  a  conscious 
effort  directing  the  order  of  combination,  is  that 
which  commonly  passes  under  the  term  Imagination  ; 
and  its  products  are  so  important  and  sometimes  so 
marvellous  that  we  can  well  understand  how  Imagi- 
nation has  been  not  only  personified,  and  transformed 
into  an  independent  agent,  but  has  taxed  the 
rhetorical  ingenuity  of  writers  in  describing  it. 
Although  its  elements  are  the  residua  of  experiences, 
it  is  always  a  reinstatement  with  a  purpose.  This 
purpose  may  be  practical,  speculative,  or  £BSthetic, 
and  the  Imagination  will  be  the  invention  of  plans 
for  the  conduct  of  life,  or  for  the  conqur'st  of  Nature  ; 
the  invention  of  formulae,  for  the  gratification  of 
speculative  desires,  in  explanation  of  Nature  by  the 
orderly  recombination   of  isolated   experiences ;   the 
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invention  of  forms,  scent s,  characters,  events,  for  the 
gratification  of  aesthetic  needs.  As  in  Recollection 
we  reject  all  the  rising  suggestions  which  do  not 
harmonise  with  the  desired  end,  so  in  Imagination 
we  reject  all  the  images  which  are  felt  not  to  cohere 
with  our  dominant  |mrpose.  In  practical  and  specu- 
lative Imagination  this  rejection  is  imperative — ^any 
admixture  of  images  which  do  not  represent  the 
actual  order  of  external  fact,  is  disturbing,  perhaps 
fatal  to  success.  But  in  aesthetic  Imagination  there 
is  greater  hititude  :  the  object  being  a  pleasurable 
effect,  if  that  is  secured  by  a  departure  from  the 
actual  order,  the  departure  is  w^arranted.  But  an 
exquisite  aesthetic  sensibility  is  needed  t^  decide 
what  extent  of  departure  will  secure  this  pleasurable 
effect  in  any  particular  case, 

ASSOCIATIOlf, 

94,  The  most  fundamental  of  operations  is  Group- 
ing, and  Association  is  a  special  form  of  it :  the 
Grouping  of  groups  which  are  not  connected  by  any 
necessary  anatomical  links.    Processes  which  depend 

[Oil   the  native  mechanism,  although    dependent  on 

^the  connection  of  groups,  are  not  called  associative 

I  processes.     Association   is  acquisition.     Hence   it  is 

'  moBt    commonly   applied   rather   to    ideas   than    to 

emotions   and  sensations ;   though  we  also  have  to 

take  into  account  associated  feelings  and  associated 

movements. 

95,  The  laws  of  Association,  thus  conceived,  are 
no  doubt  familiar  to  my  readers,  who  will  at  any  rate 
find  them  erpounded  by  Professor  Bain  with  such 
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wealth  and  felicity  of  illustration  that  nothing  need 
be  added  here.  Only  two  points  may  be  touched  on. 
One  is  the  enormous  influence  of  the  emotional 
factor — the  Analogy  of  Feeling — in  determining  the 
reinstatement  of  images  and  ideas.*  The  other  is 
the  influence  of  obscure  organic  motors,  manifefited 
in  the  sudden  h^uptmi  of  incongruous  states — the 
orderly  coor.sc  of  association  being  burst  in  upon  by 
images  and  ideas  having  none  of  the  normal  associa- 
tive links.  In  both  we  recognise  the  operation  of 
those  deepseated  causes  already  referred  to  in  this 
chapter.  The  connection  of  two  images  or  ideas  is 
effected  by  the  similarity  in  the  escort  of  the  nem*al 
groups.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  two  experiences 
should  have  been  connected  in  time  or  place  ;  the 
ideas  may  never  before  have  been  in  conjunction,  yet 
if  both  are  connected  with  a  common  feeling,  or  if 
both  contain  one  element  in  common,  this  will  snflice. 
Thus  my  reading  was  interrupted  the  other  day  by 
the  question:  **  What  was  the  name  of  King  Arthurs 
Bword  ? "  The  word  Clarihel  first  arose^not  assuredly 
from  any  association  with  "  King  Arthur  "  or  with 
"  sword."  It  was  at  once  rejected  as  incongruous,  i.e., 
as  not  reinstating  the  feeling  formerly  associated 
with  King  Arthur ;  but  there  was  nevertheless  a 
dim  analogy  at  work,  and  when  the  name  Ex^alihur 
arose,  the  faint  resemblance  in  some  of  the  elements 
of  sound  was  seen  to  have  been  the  cause.  Another 
day  I  was  pondering  on  a  remark  of  Kant's  when  the 
current  of  my  thoughts  was  diverted  by  the  question 
from  my  wife  :  *'  What  is  meant  by  reprinted  from  the 
Translations  of  the  Social  Science  Association  f  **   In- 

*  DlTTMAB,  ForUsungen  ubtr  P^ychiatru,  1878^  p,  74, 
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stantaneously  I  replied,  *'  The  Transactions''  "  Here 
it  is — tlie  translations,"  she  said.  **  A  misprint,"  was 
my  answer.  Reflecting  on  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
mistake  was  seen  and  rectified,  1  retraced  the  process. 
The  phrase  first  called  up  a  sense  of  incongruity,  which 
was  not  such  as  wouhi  have  arisen  had  there  been  no 
recognisable  and  congruous  elements  present^ — suchj 
for  example,  as  if  the  phrase  had  been,  '*  The  Transla- 
tions of  the  Khi  Khi  Society"  Then  I  should  simply 
have  felt  that  I  did  not  know  anything  corresponding 
to  it.  But  I  did  have  a  sense  of  the  incongraity,  and 
in  this  there  was  one  element  which  sufficed  to  rectify 
it — tbat  element  was  the  sound  trans,  which  formed 
a  common  element  both  in  translations  and  trans- 
actions. 

Who  does  not  know  what  it  is  to  see  "  faces  in  the 
fire  "  and  animal  forms  in  the  shifting  clouds  ?  Who 
does  not  know  what  it  is  to  transform  some  mono- 
tonous  succession  of  sounds  into  a  varied  melody  ? 
The  mind  lays  hold  of  certain  sensible  impressions, 
and  completes  them  by  the  reinstatement  of  groupa 
having  only  these  impressions  in  common. 

96.  One  day  I  was  riding  through  the  London 
streets  in  a  cab,  my  thoughts  occupied  with  my  son 
lyin^  on  a  sick  couch  at  home,  when  I  became  con- 
scions  of  a  sonata  of  Haydn's  sounding  in  my  brain. 
I  have  frequently  noticed  that  the  sound  of  a  vehicle 
stimulates  some  musical  revival.  This  particular 
sonata  was  revived,  rather  than  another,  because  three 
days  before  my  wife  had  soothed  the  sufferer  by  play- 
ing it  to  him.  It  is  true  that  at  the  same  time  she 
played  pieces  by  Schubert  and  Donizetti ;  and  since 
these  would  as  naturally  have  been  associated  with 
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the  image  of  my  soa  by  the  laws  of  contiguity, 
the  revival  of  Haydo  8  sonata  must  have  been  due 
to  some  special  link — probably  a  faint  analogy  in  the 
rhythm  of  the  cab  sounds  with  the  rliythm  of  some 
phrase  in  the  sonata.  This  at  any  rate  was  the  trace- 
able link  between  Haydn's  phrase  and  the  image 
of  Barcelona  which  suecGcded  it.  I  had  not  heard 
Haydu^s  sonata  at  Barcelona,  but  I  had  heard  a 
comic  opera  there,  and  a  chorus  in  this  opera  was 
built  upon  a  phrase  very  like  that  in  the  sonata. 
From  Spain  my  thoughts  rapidly  passed  to  Baillarger^s 
Memoir  on  Hallucination.  The  link  of  feeling  was 
the  same  here.  I  had  been  waiting  for  the  cessation 
of  the  sonata  to  take  up  Baillarger'a  Memoirp  which 
had  arrived  that  afternoon  from  the  bookseller.  In 
tliese  cases  the  sjround-tone  of  feelini]^  was  that  roused 
by  the  thought  of  my  sick  son,  which  persisted  through- 
out the  various  successions  of  feeling  excited  by  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  the  street.  Any  two  images 
having  this  link  of  connection  might  have  arisen j  and 
those  which  did  arise  had  some  direct  connection. 

The  otlier  day  just  before  dinner,  when  hunger 
made  me  yawn  several  times,  my  wife  played  for  the 
first  time  a  melody  of  Schumann's.  I  do  not  think 
that  there  was  any  recurrence  of  that  melody  duriug 
the  next  day  until  just  as  I  was  sitting  down  to 
dinner,  w^hen  it  suddenly  recurred,  and  continued  at 
intervals  all  the  rest  of  the  evening.  It  seems  to  me 
that  wliat  revived  these  sounds  w^as  the  partial  rein- 
statement of  the  visceral  sensations  ;  the  mere  act  of 
yawiiingwould probably  nothave  recalled  theassociatcd 
melody  at  any  other  time,  but  when  the  yawning  was 
part  of  a  state  of  hunger,  and  had  an  escort  of  other 
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feeliugs  similar  to  those  which  accompanied  the  hear- 
iug  of  the  uielody,  the  reiiistatcmeut  was  easy,  SchUle 
relates  that  a  patient  who  was  periodically  insane 
always  knew  when  an  attack  was  about  to  recur, 
because  the  image  of  a  grey  bird  hovered  before  his 
eyes.  This  image,  having  once  been  the  haUucination 
of  a  premonitoiy  attack,  became  associated  with  the 
organic  state,  and  the  recurrence  of  that  state  was  the 
reinstatement  of  the  image,* 

97.  In  speaking  a  foreign  language,  if  we  know 
more  than  one,  it  rarely  occurs  that  w^hen  a  word  fails 
us  w^e  supply  its  place  by  the  equivalent  in  our  own 

•  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  cites  the  following  example  from  the  letter  qf 
A  friend  :  "  W'hen  I  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age  I  went  with  my  father 
and  mother  and  frienda  on  a  tour  through  Somersetshire  ;  and  having 
arrived  at  Wellington,  where  I  had  certi^dnly  never  heen  hefoiie,  we 
tarried  an  hour  or  two  at  the  *  Squirrel'  Inn*  On  entering  the  poom 
where  tUe  re»t  of  the  party  were  assembled^  I  found  mii^elf  suddenly 
fiurprised  and  puisued  by  a  |jack  of  atram^e,  shadowy,  infantile  images 
too  vugue  to  be  called  recoUeetious,  ttjo  distinct  and  persevering  !*>  be 
dismissed  as  phantaisms.  Whichever  way  I  turned  my  eyea,  faint  and 
iinj»erfect  pictures  of  peisons  once  familiar  to  my  cliildhootlj  and  feeble 
oatline^  of  events  long  passed  away,  came  crowding  upon  me  and  vanish- 
ing again  in  rapid  succession.  A  wild  reverie  of  early  childhooij,  half 
Illusion,  half  reality,  seized  me,  for  which  I  could  not  account;  and 
when  I  attempted  to  hx  and  examine  any  one  of  the  images,  it  fled  like 
a  phantom  from  my  gmsp,  and  waa  i mined i at ely  succeeded  by  another 
equally  confused  an^l  vobitile.  I  felt  assured  that  all  this  was  not  a  mere 
trick  of  the  imagination.  It  seemed  tome  rather  that  enfeebled  memory 
was  by  >onje  sudden  im|iiil;*e  set  actively  at  work,  endeavouring  to  recall 
tliefurms  of  past  realities,  long  overlaid  and  almi>stltj»t  l>ehind  the  throng 
of  subse'pient  evenU.  My  uneasiness  was  noticeil  by  my  mother  ;  and 
when  I  ha<l  de^5cril»ed  my  feensatiuns  tS^e  w4m!e  myateiy  was  solved  by  the 
discovery  that  the  piittern  of  the  wall-paijer  in  the  room  was  precisely 
limihir  to  that  of  luy  nursery  at  Paddington^  which  1  hatl  never  seen  since 
Iwaa  between  four  and  five  years  ofayc.  I  did  not  immeiliutely  remember 
the  paper  ;  but  I  was  s*>ou  satifified  that  it  was  indeeil  the  nte<Hum  of 
aBOciation  through  which  all  those  ill-defined  and  half- faded  forni*!  liod 
tmreUcd  up  to  light ;  my  nurse  and  nui^ery  events  beings  after  itli,  but 
very  faintly  pictured  on  the  eld  of  my  remembrance;,"  BBODiJfi ;  iVorh^ 
Wi^  I  24J7  ;  Pitfvhologicai  laqumeM,  Port  IL 
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toDgue  ;  we  usually  replace  ifc  by  the  equivalent  in 
Bome  other  tongue.  Is  not  the  reason  this,  that  we 
are  for  the  time  being  in  an  attitude  of  feehng  when 
only  foreign  expressions  ait;  suggested  ?  We  are,  so  to 
speak,  in  a  region  of  extra-active  associations.  If  when 
ill  Italy  we  hear  a  knock  at  the  chamber-door,  we 
rarely  say  *  Come  in,'  but  we  also  often  forget  to  say 
*Avanti/aiid  in  that  case  we  say  'Entrez/or*  Adelante/ 
or  *  Herein' — according  as  residence  in  prance,  Spain, 
or  Germaay  has  made  one  term  or  another  the  most 
ready  to  arise.  If  we  are  asleep  when  the  knock  is 
heardj  we  first  exclaim  *  Come  in/  and  then  coiTect 
it  by  '  Entrez,*  *  Herein/  *  Adehinte/ or  'Avanti/as 
a  more  perfect  Orientation  recalls  the  consciousness  of  i 
what  is  needed.  But  it  is  particularly  noticeable  that 
in  conversing  with  a  German  I  do  not  supply  the 
needed  word  by  an  English  equivalent  (unless  1  have 
been  accustomed  to  speak  English  to  him) ;  it  is 
always  a  French  or  Italian  equivalent  which  first 
arisen. 

I  was  one  day  relating  a  visit  to  the  Epileptic  Hos- 
pital, and  intending  to  name  the  friend,  Dr.  Bastian, 
who  accompanied  me^  I  said,  **Dr.  Brinton;"  then 
immediately  corrected  this  wilh,  '*Dr<  Bridges," — this 
also  was  rejected,  and  "Dr  Bastian*' was  pronounced. 
I  was  under  no  confusion  whatever  as  to  the  persons, 
but  having  imperfectly  adjusted  the  group  of  muscles 
necessary  for  the  articulation  of  the  one  name,  the 
one  element  which  was  common  to  that  group  and 
to  the  others,  namely  B,  served  to  recall  all  three. 
Who  does  not  know  how  in  trying  to  recollect  a 
name  we  are  tormented  with  the  sense  of  its  begin- 
ning with  a  certain  letter,  and  how  by  keeping  this 
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letter  constantly  before  the  mind  at  last  tlie  whole 
group  emerges?  Nay,  it  is  not  necessary  to  kc^ep 
the  letter  consciously  present.  Baffled  in  the  attempt 
to  recall  the  name,  we  desist,  think  and  talk  of  quite 
unrelated  things,  and  suddenly  after  hours,  perhaps 
days,  the  name  flashes  upon  the  mind.  This  can 
only  be  exphiined  by  a  residual  tendency  of  search, 
which  from  time  to  time  reiostates  some  one  element 
of  the  group ;  when  this  element  combines  with 
incongruous  elements  the  result  is  unnoticed,  but 
directly  it  8trik»»s  into  the  path  of  the  familiar 
group  the  whole  process  is  completed,  and  the 
desired  end  is  reached.  The  emotional  factor  here 
is  conspicuous, 

98.   Another  illustration  of  this  analogy  of  feeling 

that   we    sometimes   believe    that   we   remember 

snts  which,  there  is  proof  positive,  could  never 

[  have  been  experienced  by  us ;  and  vice  versa^  believe 

that  to  be  a  novel  experience  wliieli  we  can  prove 

to  have  been  felt  by  us  before.     We  are  in  a  foreign 

laud  for  the  first  time;  a  sudden  turn  of  the  road 

or  winding  of  the  stream  brings  us  in  presence  of  a 

[scene  which  cannot  have  been  seen  by  us  before,  and 

[yet  it  arouses  the  vivid    sensation    of  one  already 

I  familiar.      The  illusion   for  a  moment   is  complete. 

Dr,    Wigan   relates  that    during  the   funeral  of  the 

Princess  Charlotte  in  Windsor  Chapel,  at  which  he 

was  present,  there  siiddciily  came  over  him  the  sense 

of    his    having    once    before    witnessed    the    whole 

Bjjectacle.      Obscure  analogies  of  feeling  were  obvi- 

[ously  at  work  here.     Every  one  will  recall  occasions 

turken  on  being  introduced  to  strangers  he  felt  that 

he  had  seen  them  before ;   or  when  reading  a  book 

VOL.  IV.  I 
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containing  new  tLoughts  he  felt  that  these  thoughts 
had  been  present  to  him  before.     It  is  because  the 
novel  ihoiigbt  harmonises  with  pre-existing  thoughts; 
or  else  because  the  thrill  of  emotion  diffuses  itself 
over  the  field  of  consciousness,  and  obliterates  the 
landmarks  whereby  new  and   old  would  be  distin-J 
guishcd — as  in  Dr.  Wigan's  case.  But  this  very  obliteH 
ration  will  constitute  obliviscence,    We  find  ourselvea^ 
thrilled  with  delight  at  a  passage  which  seems  quite 
novel  to  us,  although  proof  of  our  having  formerly 
read  and  admired  the  passage  stares  us  in  the  face  in 
the  shape  of  our  pencil  marks  on  the  margin. 

99.  This  illusion  of  having  before  experienced 
what  we  know  to  be  entirely  novel,  arises,  I  con- 
ceive, from  two  different  causes.  Besides  the  one  just 
mentioned,  there  is  the  recurrent  efiect  of  a  shock, 
the  echo  of  the  passing  sensation.  We  have  only  to 
attend  to  our  sensations  to  be  aware  that  they  do 
not  cease  with  the  cessation  of  the  stimulus — the 
tones  keep  sounding  in  our  ears,  the  forms  and 
coh^urs  continue,  fade,  disappear,  and  reappear, 
sometimes  with  fresh  energy.  Now  when  a  wave 
of  feeling  has  sw^ept  through  us,  and  another  similar 
though  fainter  w^ave  succeeds,  this  sccojidary  feeling 
will  naturally  be  mistaken  for  a  vague  remembrance 
— the  resemblaoce  between  the  two  being  accom- 
panied by  a  difFerence  in  intensity  which  throws  the 
second  as  it  were  into  the  distance.  Sander  had  a 
patient  who  when  told  that  an  acquaintance  had 
died  was  seized  with  indefinable  terror,  for  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  he  had  lived  through  this  experi- 
ence aheady.^ — "  I  felt  that  I  had  once  before  been 
lying  here,  in  this  bed,  and  that  K.  had  come  to  me 
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and  said,  *Miiller  is  dead;*  and  I  replied,  VMuUer 
died  some  time  ago;  he  can't  die  twice/"*  Here 
it  ia  obvious  that  the  shock  of  the  announcement 
had  its  echo^  and  the  echo  seemed  to  be  a  di&tant 
experience. 

100,  Fr<jm  these  and  many  other  examples  it  18 
evident  that  Memory  is  something  more  than  Associa- 
tion, something  niore  than  the  simple  recnrrence  of  a 
mental  state.  Were  it  the  pure  operation  of  Asso- 
ciation, one  idea  would  always  revive  the  other 
originally  joined  to  it  in  experience  either  through 
Contiguity  or  Contrast.  The  similarity  may  be  that 
of  the  mental  state  underlying  the  two  experiences 
which  forms  the  ground  of  revival ;  or  it  may  be  the 
similarity  between  two  of  the  components  of  such 
experiences.  For  example :  the  sight  of  dates  is 
associated  with  the  taste  of  dates,  and  with  dessert- 
tables,  or  shop- windows.  We  do  not  remember  that 
dates  are  lusciously  sweety  but  we  do  remember 
the  house  or  the  shop  where  we  saw  the  dates.  I 
have  seen  dates  in  more  shop- windows,  and  at  more 
dessert-tables  than  1  can  county  and  have  only  once 
seen  them  in  a  palm  grove.  The  other  day  I  saw 
a  boy  in  the  street  eating  dates,  and  there  arose 
before  me  a  vision  of  Alicante  :  I  was  again  standing 
under  a  cloudless  sky,  looking  down  a  palm  grove ; 
the  dates  hung  in  golden  clusters  on  the  trees ;  the 
tinkling  of  a  guitar  and  the  monotonous  chant  of  a 
joyous  company  were  wafted  from  a  cart  which  slowly 
approached  through  the  grove ;  the  whole  scene  with 
ita  accompanying  reminiscences  was  revived »  pro- 
bably because  I  had  been  at  an  earlier  part  of  the 

•  Archiv/ur  Psychiairiej  1873,  iv.  p,  246. 
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day  thinking  of  Spain  (though  I  am  not  aware  that 

this  was  so),  or  probably  because  there  was  some  dim 
suggestion  from  the  blue  sky,  then  overhead,  which 
mingled  with  other  organic  states  having  a  resultant 
state  of  sub-consciouauesa  like  to  that  which  existed 
during  the  Alicaote  experience. 

101.  The  influence  of  these  deeper  analogies  of 
feeling  is  traceable  in  the  abrupt  obtrusion  of  an 
image,  or  idea,  in  the  course  of  an  associated  series. 
You  are  thinking,  let  us  say,  of  Aristotle.  By  the 
familiar  laws  of  Contiguity,  Similarity,  and  Contrast, 
the  images  which  succeed  Aristotle  are  Plato, 
Telesio,  Alexander,  Bacon,  or  the  Port  Royal. 
Say  that  you  have  passed  from  Aristotle  through 
Plato  to  Port  Eoyalj  and  suddenly,  instead  of  some 
idi^a  associated  with  the  Port  Royal  succeeditig,  an 
idea  of  a  railway,  or  of  the  woman  you  love,  or  of 
some  injury  recently  received,  gives  a  new  direction 
to  your  mind.  In  vain  you  seek  the  links  connecting 
these  topics  with  Port  Royal,  or  with  Plato,  or  with 
Aristotle.  These  ideas  are  not  associated.  The  suc- 
cession has  a  deeper  source  in  a  state  of  feeling 
which  may  or  may  not  have  an  indirect  relation  to 
t!iem.  Thus  the  railway  is  abruptly  intruded 
because  the  sound  of  a  clock,  or  the  scream  of  a 
whistle,  is  heard ;  the  image  of  the  loved  one  is 
suggested  by  some  visceral  sensation^  or  by  the  eye 
resting  on  some  object  associated  with  her.  In  these 
eases  there  is  no  connection ;  but  an  indirect  con- 
nection may  exist  which  will  cause  the  image  of  the 
woman  you  love  to  succeed  that  of  the  Port  Royab  if 
Port  Royal  recalled  Pascal,  and  Pascal  recalled  kis 
sister. 
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The  other  night  in  bed  I  amuBed  myself  by  retrac- 
ing a  few  successioos.  Here  is  one  :  1  was  thmking 
of  Comte,  then  of  Kant,  then  of  Socrates,  then  of 
pointer  dogs,  and  then  the  names  "  Stagg  and 
Mantle "  came  up.  Why  did  pointers  succeed 
Socrates,  and  the  name  of  a  haberdashery  firm  succeed 
the  pointers?  Clearly  by  no  laws  of  Contiguity  or 
Simiharity.  As  far  as  I  could  retrace  the  process  it 
was  this  :  Earlier  in  the  evening  I  had  been  meditat- 
ing on  the  many  bublle  indications  by  which  indivi- 
dual objects  are  recognised  ;  how  the  shepherd  knows 
every  slreep  in  the  flock  and  the  huntsman  every 
harrier  in  the  pack,  though  to  other  eyes  they  are 
all  alike.  I  suppose  the  harriers  recalled  pointers  by 
the  law  of  Contiguity,  though  I  could  not  remember 
to  have  thought  of  pointers  on  that  occasion.  Well, 
this  occurrence  of  pointers  would  naturally  tend  to  a 
recurrence,  by  that  law  of  reproduction  which  is 
conspicuously  illustrated  in  the  snatches  of  melody  and 
fragments  of  scenes  that  arise  unbiddeUj  and  molest 
us  during  the  day*  Such  a  recurrence,  however  de- 
termined, interrupted  the  series,  and,  by  superseding 
the  natural  connection  between  the  idea  of  Socrates 
and  any  idea  associated  with  it,  would  in  some  cases 
have  led  to  a  succession  of  ideas  directly  associated 
with  pointers ;  but  in  this  case  it  did  nothing  of  the 
kindt  it  was  succeeded  by  the  names  **  Stagg  and 
Mantle/'  I  was  some  time  before  I  could  imagine 
an  explanation  nf  this.  These  names,  seen  in  passing 
along  Leicester  Square,  had  been  like  a  buzzing  fly 
continually  recurring  with  absurd  insistence  for  two 
or  three  days  ;  whatever  I  might  be  thinking  of, 
there  would  ere  long  be  an  intrusion  of  *'  Stagg  and 
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Mantle  "  in  the  series ;  and  the  feelmg  of  incongruity 
this  aroused  being  like  the  feeling  of  incongruity 
aroused  by  the  juxtaposition  of  Socrates  and  pointers, 
I  conclude  it  was  to  this  analogy  of  feeling  that  was 
due  the  recurrence  of  "  Stagg  and  Mantle"  imme- 
diately after  the  recurrence  of  pointers  * 

102.  The  images  which  arise  are  neural  processes 
determined  by  some  pre-existing  process,  itself  the 
result  of  F-timulation,  or  determined  afresh  by  some 
fresh  stimulation.  When  the  sicjht  of  a  man  recalls 
images  of  liis  family,  the  good  or  evil  qualities  con- 
nected with  our  experience  of  him,  the  place  where 
he  lives,  the  deeds  he  has  done,  &c.,  each  component 
image  of  this  complex  escort  may  be  the  component 
of  some  other  group  of  images  and  so  revive  them. 
The  revival  will  depend,  V,  on  the  harmony  of  this 
new  group  with  the  gi'ound-tone  of  feeling  or  mental 
predisposition  at  the  time;  2**,  with  the  energy  of 
the  image.  Thus  suppose  three  clerks  see  their  chief 
entering  the  room  with  a  grave  expression.  They 
have  all  similar  perceptions  of  him  as  a  man  and  as 
their  chief;  but  the  escort  in  each  is  various.  One 
is  in  love  with  his  daughter,  and  her  image  will  pro- 

•  To  confirm  this  eiplanation,  let  me  add  tlie  observation  made  tbe 
morning  after  the  text  waa  written.  There  was  a  high  wind  howling, 
and  as  I  listened  to  it  my  thoughts  went  by  natural  suggestion,  first 
from  the  weather  to  the  crops,  then  to  the  Timu  newspaper  in  which  I 
had  yesterday  read  about  the  harvest  prospect*,  then  to  the  map  of  th« 
Beat  of  war  printed  on  a  page  of  the  Tlmeiy  then  to  the  weather  chart 
also  printetl  there,  then  to  a  fall  in  the  barometer,  then  (by  the  sugges- 
tion ofmercurf/  in  the  barometer)  to  Olympus^  Homer,  Mr.  GlaLlstoae^ 
and  coffee*  This  wiidden  break  in  the  link  of  association  I  was  at  once 
able  to  refer  to  its  cause — a  faint  scent  of  tobacco.  I  could  not  be  sure 
whether  the  scent  was  objective  or  sul^ective — a  w^aft  of  odour,  or  the 
n*currence  of  an  old  sensation  i  hut  I  incline  to  think  it  w;is  the  latter^ 
liecauiie  it  was  so  evanescent.  At  any  rate  the  feeling  recalled  the  i 
ciiiled  states  of  tobacoo  and  coffee  enjoy  tuent* 
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bably  take  the  lead  ;  another  is  hopiog  for  a  rise  of 
salary,  and  this  will  take  the  lead ;  a  third  is  con- 
scious of  some  misdemeanour,  and  the  idea  of  punish- 
ment arises  ;  but  let  there  be  some  trivial  irregularity 
in  the  chiefs  appearance,  such  as  a  dangling  watch- 
chain  from  an  unbuttoned  waistcoat,  or  a  dab  of  dirt 
on  his  cout-sleeve,  and  this,  catching  their  eyes,  will 
take  the  lead  in  spite  of  their  deeper  feelings.  It 
will  not,  however,  long  continue  to  suppress  the 
ground-tones.     These  persist,  and  always  reappear. 

103.  One  of  our  great  surgeons  remarked  to  me  on 
the  extraordinary  metaphors  with  which  patients  will 
sometimes  describe  their  symptoms.  **  They  will," 
said  he,  "  declare  that  they  feel  as  if  molten  lead  were 
being  poured  down  their  back  ;  and  I  feel  tempted 
to  ask  them  if  they  ever  knew  what  it  was  to  have 
molten  lead  poured  on  them,  so  as  to  recognise  this 
likeness,'*  And  yet,  ridiculous  as  the  description 
may  be  for  the  purpose  of  enlightening  the  inquirer, 
it  has  its  grounds  in  obscure  analogies  of  feeling. 
The  patient  knows  the  sensation  of  burning,  and  the 
sensation  of  burning  by  hot  liquids  ;  he  knows  also 
the  sensation  of  the  weight  of  lead  ;  and  he  combines 
these  to  express  his  feeling  of  liquid  burning  weight 
So  when  a  poet  likens  a  maiden  to  a  lily  and  her 
eyes  to  stars,  he  is  guided  by  such  analogies  ;  he  does 
not  mean  that  the  maiden  affects  his  senses  as  a  lily 
would,  but  that  the  grace,  beauty,  purity  of  the 
maiden  and  of  the  lily  affect  his  emotions  in  a  some- 
what analogous  manner.  It  is  in  this  sense  we  speak 
of  a  bitter  taste,  a  bitter  look,  a  bitter  speech,  a  bitter 
thought,  but  never  of  a  bitter  diagram  or  a  bitter 
landscape.     The  weight  of  care  oppresses  ua  like  a 
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burden  ;  tlic  effort  to  solve  a  problem  is  like  the  effort 
to  lift  a  heavy  mass,  or  to  shake  off  an  importunate 
anxiety.  The  tears  of  joy  and  of  griet,  the  scream  of 
delight,  of  rage,  of  surprise,  of  terror ;  the  frown  of 
anger  and  of  concentrated  thought,  are  alike  in  their 
central  condition* 

104.  Nay,  the  fundamental  fact  of  Intelligence 
— the  diseernraeat  of  Likeness  and  Uolikeuess — is 
due  to  this  very  similarity  in  the  neural  groups  or 
sensorial  processes.  To  feel  one  sensation  to  be  like 
another,  one  idea  to  be  like  another,  is  to  have  a 
reinstatement  of  the  feeling  formerly  experienced, 
accompanied  by  the  excitation  of  some  different  feel- 
ing. Were  the  reinstatement  absolute,  the  two  sensa* 
tions  would  be  felt  as  one,  not  as  two  and  alike.  The 
various  gradations  of  Likeness,  from  that  which  is 
known  as  Identity  to  that  of  mere  Analogy,  depend 
on  the  accompanying  gradations  of  Unlikeness  which 
at  their  extreme  are  Contrast  But  there  is  always  a 
link  of  Likeness  even  in  Contrast. 

105.  Besides  the  analogies  of  feeling  which  deter- 
mine the  succession  of  ideas  irrespective  of  the  estab- 
lished associations — a  factor  very  necessary  to  be 
borne  in  mind  when  explaining  certain  phenomena — 
and  besides  tlie  transitory  Moods  and  Ground-tones 
of  feeling  which  also  intervene,  there  are  in  each 
individual  certain  influences  from  silent  processes  of 
growth  in  the  soul  which  make  up  what  is  called  the 
Character.  In  the  physical  organism  there  are  corre- 
lations of  growth  in  parts,  such  as  that  of  hair 
and  horns,  which  have  no  direct  functional  relation 
with  sexual  organs.  In  the  psychical  organism  there 
are  similar  correlations,      And  in  the  manifold  in  flu- 
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ences  of  experience,  modified  as  these  are  by  the 
character,  certain  teiideocies  are  organised,  certain 
prepuratioiJS  are  disposed,  which  only  await  some 
iDcidental  stimulus  to  start  into  conceptions  and  acts 
which  seem  iocoDgruous  and  sudden  to  the  man 
himself  as  to  the  onlooker.  The  gun  has  been  silently 
charged,  and  at  a  touch  of  the  trigger  it  explodes. 
This  is  illustrated  in  the  hallucinatious  of  vanity 
which  alienists  call  the  *' mania  of  greatness" — 
patients  believing  in  their  enormous  wealth,  rank, 
and  power,  because  in  their  sane  states  they  were 
constantly  thinking  of  wealthy  rank,  and  power  in 
contrast  with  their  poverty  and  obscurity.  Poets, 
artists,  millionaires,  and  noblemen,  who  have  had 
their  rank  and  wealth  acknowledged,  do  not,  in 
becoming  insane,  manifest  hallucinations  of  this 
kind*  Sinogowitz  has  related  a  case  which  plainly 
discloses  the  genesis  of  these  forms  of  hallucination. 
His  patient  procLaimed  himself  to  be  very  rich,  very 
accomidished,  and  declared  that  when  he  mounted  a 
horse  in  the  circus  he  surpassed  all  the  trained  riders. 
On  being  snubbed  by  another  patient  and  called  **a 
vile  aci*obat,"  he  confessed  to  Sinogowitz  that  he  had 
never  been  in  the  circus,  but  bad  often  thought  what 
a  fine  thing  it  would  be  to  manage  a  horse  as  the 
riders  did,* 

106.  The  '*  mania  of  persecution  "  takes  its  rise  in 
the  nidus  of  anxieties  and  terrors  formed  during  the 
sane  condition.  There  are  natures  predisposed  to 
influences  of  terror;  and  vague  apprehensions  arise 
in  them  out  of  strange  visceral  sensations,  so  that 
they  will  confess  to  a  feeling  of  terror  **at  they  know 

•  SiNooowiTZ  :  Die  GeisUuUirun^tn^  1843,  p.  22. 
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not  what,"  Now  when  such  feelings  have  been 
much  indulged  and  exaggerated,  any  trifling  external 
circumstance  w^U  be  interpreted  in  their  sense. 
Some  one  is  obserred  following  them ;  the  motive, 
not  being  otherwise  intelligible,  is  interpreted  by 
their  emotions ;  and  their  imagination  pictures  the 
follower  as  an  agent  of  the  police,  an  emissary  of  the 
Jesuits,  a  servant  of  their  enemy,  &c, 

107.  The  actions  of  men  are  determined  by 
motives,  but  the  motives  are  determined  by  motors 
lying  deep  down  in  the  mental  structure,  the  motive 
or  ideal  impulse  receiving  its  momentum  from  the 
general  predisposition.  In  physiological  language 
we  may  say  that  the  determination  of  any  impulse 
is  a  function,  V,  of  the  excitability  of  the  organs i 
2**,  the  compass  of  the  irradiation ;  and,  3%  the 
pathways  of  discharge.  Hence  our  frequent  mistake 
of  symptoms  for  causes.  We  say  that  drunkenness  or 
sexual  excess  has  caused  insanity,  when  perhaps  it 
was  only  a  symptom  of  an  undeclared  disease.  The 
operation  of  some  iinsnapected  cerebral  disease, 
which  afterwards  declares  itself  in  the  liallueination 
of  the  patient  who  proclaims  himself  a  Prophet,  an 
Emperor,  a  God,  may  be  early  manifested  in  acts 
which  seem  to  spring  from  a  thoughtful  solicitude  for 
others;  here  it  is  not  excess  of  charity  or  philan- 
thropic scheming  which  leads  to  insanity,  but  inci- 
pient insanity  w^hich  determines  the  conduct.*  Feel- 
ings seemingly  transient  are  as  it  were  a  gathering 
spawn,  innest  theni.'^elves  in  the  organism,  and  are 
slowly,  silently  incubated,  till  they  at  last  burst  forth 


I 


I 
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•  See  SchiJli:  ffandbuch  dtr  GeuUMkrankh^en,  1878,  p.  185. 
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In  full-formed  act  or  utterance.*  As  with  the  '* units 
of  sensibility/'  so  with  the  sub-conscious  or  uncon- 
Bcious  processes,  there  is  a  result  of  summation^  We 
have  an  example  of  this  in  the  periodicity  of  morbid 
attacks  of  Epilepsy,  for  example. 

108.  The  silent  growth  of  tendencies  in  the  modi- 
fications of  the  organism  explains  certain  carious  facts 
of  what  has  been  called  Unconscious  Cerebration, 
Dr.  Carpenter  tells  of  a  mathematician  who  had 
vainly  tried  to  solve  a  geometrical  problem,  although 
he  had  constructed  a  figure  which  was  an  approxi'- 
mation  to  it  (Note  this  !)  Some  years  afterwards, 
on  going  to  bed,  he  suddenly  saw  before  him  the 
figure  which  perfectly  satisfied  all  the  requisites.  The 
8uddennes3  of  this  apparition  filled  him  with  terror 
(note  this,  also,  as  evidence  of  cerebral  excitability), 
as  if  some  supernatural  power  had  presented  to  him 
the  solution  of  a  problem  to  which  his  own  powers 
were  unequal. 

On  this  case  I  would  remark  that  the  existence  of 
unconscious  processes  in  the  region  of  thought  or  of 
action  being  indisputable,  and  forming  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  onr  psychical  activity,  the  solution 
of  a  problem  in  such  an  indirect  and  unconscious 
manner  is  not  incomprehensible.  It  is  analogous 
to  the  familiar  fact  of  suddenly  remembering  a  name 
hours  after  we  have  given  up  the  conscious  eflFort  to 
recall  it.  As  the  mathematician  had  already  con- 
structed an  approximation  to  the  figure,  this  would 
be  continually  recurring  in  his  thought,  and  it  would 
lead  to  various  attempts,  various  combinations,  which 


•  ScHtJLE  :  (kUtetkr,  428^  438, 
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gradually  would  bring  the  approximation  closer,  or  at 
any  rate  so  dispose  the  mechanism  that  some  happy 
impulse  would  cause  it  to  start  in  this  direction, 
as  a  solution  crystallises  at  a  touch.  The  unusual 
excitability,  shown  by  the  terror  and  the  interpre- 
tation, rendered  such  a  crystallisation  more  easy. 

109,  We  have  already  seen  how  the  organism  is 
stimulated  from  many  simultaneous  sources^  and  how 
each  stimulation  has  its  own  discharge.  It  may  enter 
as  a  component  into  some  larger  groups ;  so  that 
beside  the  various  succession  of  conscious  states  there 
is  a  series  of  Bub-conscious  and  unconscious  processes 
going  on,  any  one  of  which  may  abruptly  break  in 
upon  the  conscious  series.  Even  before  this  emer- 
gence such  conditions  are  operative.  They  are  motors 
which  determine  the  direction  and  complexity  of  feel- 
ings and  ideas.  What  Appetites^  Instincts,  Habits,  are 
as  permanent  motors,  these  modifications  are  as  fluctu- 
ating motors, 

110.  But  if  it  is  Character  which  determines 
Action,  and  the  part  played  by  general  and  uncon- 
ecious  processes  must  always  be  taken  into  account, 
not  less  is  it  true  that  the  particular  stimula- 
tion is  equally  a  factor.  There  is  an  incessant 
formation  of  neural  groups;  there  is  also  an  inces- 
sant disaggregation  and  reformation  of  groups. 
By  frequent  repetition  some  groups  more  readily 
fall  into  the  old  places  after  stimulation,  and  are 
reformed  as  before.  They  are  then  what  we  call 
*'  organised."  But — and  this  is  an  important  point — 
the  group  is  never  a  jixed  stimcture ;  it  is  only  a 
disposition  of  the  elements  which  is  easily  re-formed; 
just  as  in  a  Kaleidoscope   there  are  certain  groups 
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of  the  separate  pieces  of  glass  which  combine  now 
in  one  way  and  now  in  another,  according  to 
impulse,  I  have  formerly  explained  this  to  be 
the  real  meaning  of  a  centime :— not  that  it  is  a 
separate,  individualised  portion  of  tissue,  having  a 
fixed  structure,  and  only  active  in  this  way ;  but  a 
temporary  disposition  of  the  elementSj  always  the 
same  under  the  same  stimulatioiL  Even  in  an 
organised  tendency  so  definitely  characterised  as  that 
of  the  reflex  of  Kespiration,  we  find  the  component 
parts  temporarily  united,  but  also  again  disunited  and 
entering  into  other  groups.  Confining  ourselves  to 
the  neural  process  in  Respiration,  the  centime  is  a 
group  of  neural  elements  which  demands  the  con- 
stant iteration  of  sensible  stimulation  ;  and  these 
elements  enter  into  other  groups,  are  formed  anew, 
and  again  reformed  as  a  respirator}^  centre. 

111.  The  tendency  of  groups  to  reform  in  estab- 
lished lines  is  at  once  a  source  of  power  and  a 
limitation.  The  organisation  of  special  Senses  and 
Aptitudes,  while  enlarging  the  universe  represented 
in  Feeling  and  Thought,  also  limits  its  possible 
representations  by  excluding  the  formation  of  other 
groups.  If  Perception  is  enlarged  by  Preperception, 
and  Conception  by  Preconception,  they  are  also  thus 
restricted  as  by  blinkers.  The  highly  civilised 
Bocial  state  is  far  less  easily  modified  than  one  less 
organised :  existing  institutions  which  give  the  state 
its  powers  are  obstacles  to  the  formation  of  new 
and  better  institutions.  Discoveries  meet  with  the 
fiercest  opponents  in  men  who  have  definite  concep- 
tions on  the  subject,  without  flexibility  of  mind. 
lliis  •*  flexibility  "  is  an  organic  peculiarity*     There  are 
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some  minds  of  great  energy,  but  so  little  flexibility 
that  tbey  are  iBcapable  of  readjusting  tbeir  concep- 
tions ;  as  there  are  some  civilisations  which  remain 
stationary  for  centuries.* 

•  I  waa  first  writing  thia  chapter  in  November  1868-  At  the  close  of 
December  a  correspondent  (Mr,  Cyplea)  sent  me  a  privately  printed 
paper  on  the  **  Perumtation  of  Llcas,"  which  happened  to  be  in  thorough 
bannony  with  my  own  HUggestiona^  and  h  an  interesting  contribution 
on  the  subject  of  Association.  He  formulates  the  law  thus  :  **  tht  curratU 
idea  ahmtys  permutaU$  on  the  prindpU  of  the  Ua$t  alteration;  viz. ,  apart 
from  the  primary  sensationa  intervening,  and  m  giving  us  other  cues, 
the  idea  certain  to  muted  the  one  current  in  the  mind  is  ever  that  requiring 
the  hast  modification  of  ike  old  one  to  canMiiute  the  diference.^  In 
adducing  examples  he  eaye  :  **  If  what  I  now  think  of  actuaUy  resemble! 
in  part  wbat  I  ia«t  thought  of,  a  lesser  alteration  of  the  form  of  ideation 
*  waA  needed  for  the  thinking  of  that,  than  for  thinking  of  anything  else ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  larger  the  proportion  of  the  old 
eoaception  available  for  ih«  new,  with  tte  greater  facility  ia  the  new 
one  fon^ed." 
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112.  And  now,  having  so  far  taken  oiir  survey  of 
Mind  as  a  function  of  the  orf::anism,  we  are  in  a 
better  position  to  consider  the  nature  of  that  pheno- 
menon which,  according  to  one  deiiuition  of  it,  is 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Mind,  and  which, 
according  to  another  definition,  is  only  one  of  its 
special  modes  :  in  the  one  case  it  may  be  compared 

I  with  the  sensibility  of  the  retina  to  light  and  dark- 
bess^  which  potentially  includes  all  colours;  in  the 
other  case,  to  the  particular  sensation  of  colour  as 
distinguished  from  that  of  luminousness.  Whoever 
reflects  on  the  numerous  ambiguities  and  misappre- 
hensions to  which  the  term  Consciousness  gives  rise 
in  philosophical  discussion  will  regret  that  the  term 
cannot  be  banished  altogether.  But  since  it  cannot 
be  banished,  our  task  must  be  the  attempt  to  give  it 
precise  meanings. 

113.  Very  generally  the  term  is  synonymous  with 

eeling,  i.e.,  Sentience;  only  in  this  sense  may  we 

cfine  Psychology  to  be  the  science  of  the  facts  of 

.Consciousness,     The  ambiguity  which  lies  here  is  in 

le  term  Feeling,  which  is  uuderstood  as  involving 

nsciousness,  whereas  Sentience  is  less  ambiguously 

understood  as  the  action  of  the  sentient  organism. 
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conscious  or  unconscions.  Tlmt  we  can  have  tliou?lit8 
and  not  be  conscious  of  tliem,  perform  actions  and 
not  be  conscious  of  them,  liave  perceptions  and  not 
be  conscious  of  them,  are  facts  which  prove  that  a 
theory  of  the  Mind  must  be  very  imperfect  which 
is  limited  to  conseioua  states,  unless  the  meaning  of 
the  term  Conscious  be  so  extended  as  to  include  un- 
conscious states.  Some  WTiters  affirm  that  to  have  a 
sensation  or  a  thought  and  to  be  conscious  of  it  *'ar 
not  two  things,  but  one  thing  differently  named.** 
Here  Consciousness  is  the  equivalent  of  Sentience. 
The  sentient  organism  has  been  in  action ;  its  action 
is  designated  sensation,  and  sensation  is  another  term 
for  a  conscious  state. 

Other  writers,  aware  that  sensible  impressions  may 
have  their  normal  reactions  wifchont  the  peculiar 
quality  known  as  being  felt,  being  conscious ;  also 
aware  that  perceptions  may  direct  our  actions  and 
thou^rhts  and  enter  tlie  train  of  reasoninor  without  this 
peculiar  quality — ^jtist  as  light  may  affect  the  eye 
without  the  quality  of  colour — npply  the  term  Con- 
sciousness to  this  peculiar  quality,  and  say,  "To  havi 
a  sensation  and  to  be  conscious  of  it  are  two  state 
involving  two  distinct  organs  or  agents  in  their  pro- ^ 
duetion/'  *  The  si>iritualist  school  assigns  sensation  to 
the  organism  and  consciousness  of  sensation  to  the 
psyche  :  the  physiological  school  getierally  assigns 
sensation  to  the  sense-organ  and  consciousness  to  the 
brain* 

1 14.  Such  are  the  most  generally  accepted  meanings 


•  **Ogni  qxialsiasi  operazioue  delfo  spirito  nostro  d  incognita  k  M 
flteftsa,  ed  lia  Ui»ngTio  cruTi*aVlra  operazione  (rifleasiniie)  die  ci  la  riveli,* 
RoaiiiNi ;  Pskohifmy  i  196. 
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wbeii  particuLir  nieukil  states  are  in  qiiesiiou.  There 
ia  a  third  meaning,  which  mfikcs  Cousciousness  the 
ideal  spectator  of  all  the  passing  phenomena,  internal 
and  externaL  In  this  sense  it  is  another  term  for 
Mind.  Again,  it  is  used  synonymously  with  Cognition 
Hnd  with  Attention*  According  to  this  view,  to  be 
aflfected  and  not  to  know  that  we  are  afleeted  is  to  be 
unconscious  of  the  affection  :  to  attend  to  the  affection 
is  to  be  conscious  of  it.  Through  Cognition  it  be- 
comes identified  with  Discrimination  and  Reflection. 
Through  Attention  it  is  identified  with  Volition.  By 
either  of  these  two  portals  the  neural  process  is  under- 
wood to  pass  out  of  the  region  of  molecular  movement 
into  the  psychical  sphere  of  Consciousness. 

Since  all  these  meanings  are  in  use,  the  student 
should  be  on  the  alert  to  disengage  from  them  the  one 
meaning  which,  in  each  particular  passage,  the  term 
bears,  or  ought  to  bear,  and,  as  a  preliminary,  he 
should  settle  for  himself  the  following  questions  :  1**, 
Is  Consciousness  to  be  accepted  as  co-extensive  with, 
and  in  all  respects  equivalent  to,  the  reaction  of  the 
sentient  organism  ?  2",  If  not,  is  it  the  superadd ition 
of  some  activity  in  a  special  organ— say  the  brain— 
or  some  spiritual  entity,  which,  being  independent  of 
the  mechanism  of  Sensation^  may  or  may  not  co-operate 
with  it?  S*",  Or  is  it  rather  to  be 'taken  as  a  pheno- 
menal distinction— a  cpality  of  certain  mental  states 
due  to  the  particular  conditions  at  the  moment;  and 
if  3o,  what  are  those  conditions  ? 


VOL-  IV, 
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IS  CONSCIOUSNESS  EQaiVALENT  TO  SENTIENCE  ? 

115.  If  the  term  Consciousness  is  made  co- 
extensive with  Sentience  (which  in  many  respects 
would  be  serviceable),  it  sweeps  away  the  antithesis  Un- 
consciousoess,  by  which  are  marked  all  tho.se  sentient 
reactions  that  are  undiscriminated  and  unattended  to. 
In  presence  of  this  antitliesis,  which  represents  our 
experience,  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  regard  both 
terms  as  Modes  of  Sentience,  AVe  can  then  under- 
stand how  mental  processes  which  at  one  moment  are 
conscious  at  the  next  are  unconscious,  haw  processes 
which  at  first  were  slow,  laborious,  and  painful, 
gradually  sink  into  the  rapid,  easy,  and  unconscious 
processes  of  automatism  ;  and  how  indeed  the  very 
perfection  of  mental  processes  is  this  approach  to  un- 
conscious and  automatic  precision. 

116.  It  is  no  doubt  a  verbal  contradiction  to  speak 
of  unfelt  feelings,  uuconscious  sensations  ;  but  no  one 
woukl  object  to  speak  of  unfelt  states  of  the  sentient 
organism.  **  There  are  myriads  of  vague  feelings," 
says  Mr.  Sully,  **  constantly  flitting  round  the  outer 
zones  of  consciousness  wliich,  being  unnoticed,  cannot 
be  recalled  by  memory.  Yet  these  are  scarcely  to  be 
dignified  by  the  name  oi  sensations^  They  lack  those 
elements  of  discrimination  and  comparison  without 
which  no  distinct  state  is  possible.*'  {Intmiion  uudi 
Sensation^  1874,  p,  64.)  Obviuiisly  all  depends  onj 
definitions  of  sensation  and  mental  state.  We  may 
or  may  not  call  the  sentient  reaction  a  sensation  when 
it  is  indistinct,  but  we  must  call  it  a  psychical 
phenomenon :  the  indistinctness  is  the  vagueness ; 
the  vagueness  does  not  destroy  its  psychical  character. 
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116a,  Every  single  muscle,  nay,  every  muscle-fibre, 
has  the  property  of  Contractility,  and  enters  as  a 
component  into  the  motor-functions  of  the  organ  to 
which  it  belongs.  The  motor-energy  of  the  organ  is  the 
auin  of  the  motor-energies  of  these  fibres.  No  one  with- 
draws from  the  motor-class  the  muscles  which  move 
only  in  groups,  never  isolated  ;  nor  does  any  one 
imagine  that  when  we  learn  to  move  separately  a 
group  of  muscles  which  hitherto  had  only  been 
moveable  in  conjunction  w^ith  other  muscles,  the 
group  has  thereby  acquired  a  contractility  which  it 
wanted  before,  so  that  now  it  has  become  a  vital 
motor-agent,  whereas  previously  it  was  only  a  mecha- 
nical motor-agent  If  this  is  evident  with  respect  to 
Contractility,  why  not  recognise  it  with  respect  to 
Sensibility  ?  A  neural  process  will  be  a  sentient  pro- 
cess because  it  takes  place  in  a  sentient  mechanism, 
whether  it  be  merged  in  other  processes,  and  form 
simply  a  sensible  component,  or  be  detached  from 
thcae  by  its  relative  intensity,  A  sensorial  change 
is  eflfected  by  a  stimulation ;  it  becomes  a  sensation 
or  a  perception  only  when  it  excites  the  reflex  of 
Attention,  and  is  thus,  so  to  speak,  detached  from  the 
general  stream  of  excitation* 

Objects  may  be  imaged  on  the  retina  yet  not  be 
seen  ;  aerial  pulses  may  beat  upon  the  tympanum  yet 
BO  sounds  be  heard.  In  such  cases  it  is  commonly 
supposed  that  the  sense-organs  have  been  affected  but 
not  the  brain.  This  can  only  be  accepted  with  quali- 
fication. The  fact  that  the  sights  and  sounds  may 
afterwards  be  recalled  with  great  distinctness  points 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Sensor ium  must  have  been 
affected  at  the  time  of  stimulation,  but  thatj  owing 
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to  the  interfereuce  of  other  processes  then  in  activity, 
the  retinal  and  auditory  processes  were  merged  i^ 
the  general  stream,  instead  of  being  grouped  and 
detached  by  a  reflex  of  Attention.  For  by  itself  no 
sensible  aflfection  can  be  more  than  a  passing  impulse; 
if  unconnected  and  ungrouped,  it  cannot  be  per- 
ceived. Yet  even  as  a  passing  iniptilse,  unperceived, 
its  influence  on  the  general  state  of  the  Sensorium  is 
recognisable  in  the  familiar  facts  that  nnperceived 
details  in  the  structure  of  a  plant  or  an  animal  blend 
with  and  modify  the  perceived  details  ;  although  the 
eye  of  the  botanist  or  zoologist  distingnishes  points 
which  to  ordinary  eyes  are  indistinguishable,  yet  the 
total  effect  of  perceived  and  unperceived  characters 
permits  a  sbarp  discrimination  of  species  from  species 
and  individual  from  individual  We  are  sometimes 
said  not  to  have  felt  an  excitation  and  to  have  been 
unconscious  of  an  action  because  we  are  now  wholly 
unconscious  of  such  events,  cannot  by  any  effort^ 
recall  thenL  But  obliviscence  is  no  proof  of  insen- 
tiencc.  The  recall  of  a  feeling  can  only  be  due  to  a 
repetition  of  the  original  stimulus,  directly  changing 
the  state  of  the  Sensorium,  or  to  the  indirect  stimn- 
lation  throuo^h  a  chan^je  which  is  a.ssociated  with  the 
feeling — a  re-excitment  of  the  residua.  But  because j 
there  is  no  indirect  stimulation  now  capable  ofJ 
re-exciting  residua,  this  absence  of  an  associative! 
link  is  not  the  evidence  that  a  sentient  change  was] 
absent. 

Further,  the  absence  of  any  distinct  consciousness  I 
of  a  process  while  it  is  passing  cannot  be  urged  in /' 
proof  of  the  process  being  insentient.     E.  H.  Weber 
calls  attention  to  the  fact,  that  since  demonstrably 
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that  portion  of  the  retina  by  which  distinct  vision 
is  eflectetl  is  only  one-third  of  a  line  in  extension,  any 
object  larger  than  this  must  be  successively  traversed 
by  the  yellow  spot  before  it  can  be  distinctly  seen. 
Now  who  is  conscious  of  this  movement  ?  Any  one 
may  become  conscious  of  it  by  experiment ;  no  one 
is  so  before  triaL  We  all  are  conscious  of  seeing  the 
whole  surface  at  one  indivisible  instant,  and  are  not 
conscious  of  the  movements  of  the  eye.  Bessel 
noticed  that  it  is  impossible  at  one  and  the  same 
instant  to  have  two  sensationa,  say  of  sight  and 
sound  ;  yet  the  oscillation  from  one  to  the  otlier  is  so 
rapid  that  we  seem  to  hear  and  see  simultaneously. 
117.  Instead  of  taking  Consciousness  as  the 
essential  character  of  Sentience,  and  the  sole  object 
of  psychological  investigation,  we  shall  do  well  to 
regard  it  simply  as  a  Mode  of  Sensibility.  By  this 
we  extricate  our  science  from  the  plausible  errors 
of  Animal  Automatism  and  the  Reflex  Theory,  which 
assign  a  vast  variety  of  mental  phenomena  to  purely 
mechanical  conditions.  A  neural  process  may  be 
regarded  either  as  a  physiological  process  of  molecular 
change  in  the  nervous  system,  or  as  a  psychological 
process  of  sentient  change ;  but  in  reality  it  is  always 
one  process  in  a  complex  of  related  changes ;  its 
physiological  or  its  psychological  character  necessarily 
results  from  its  relation  to  those  changes  which  pre- 
cede  and  those  which  accompany  it.  We  isolate  it  by 
an  artifice.  When  isolated,  it  is  no  longer  a  state  of 
Feeling,  no  longer  a  fact  of  Consciousness,  except  by 
the  implied  relations  from  which  we  have  detached 
it.  When  restored  thus  to  its  real  position  as  one 
process  in  the  complex  of  vital  processes,  it  ceases  to 
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be  a  physical  fact,  it  becomes  a  vital  fact ;  and  this 
vital  fact  has  two  aspects— one  physiological,  in  which 
it  is  a  state  of  the  organ,  the  other  psychological,  in 
which  it  is  a  state  of  Feeling. 

118*  If  this  be  so,  the  error  is  patent  which  si 
poses  that  a  neural  process,  the  objective  aspect  of 
a  sentient  process,  can  lapse  from  the  vital  to  the^ 
physical  order  of  phenomena,  when,  through  a  change' 
in  its  relation  to  other  processes,  it  lapses  from  the 
discriminated  to  the  undiscriminated  state.  The 
process  does  not  cease  to  be  a  sentient  process  in 
ceasing  to  be  so  fiir  detached  from  others  as  to  be 
conscious.  Taking  Consciousness  to  be  a  peculiar 
Mode  of  Sentience,  we  establish  a  distinction  such 
as  that  between  voluntary  and  involuntary  actions ; 
and,  however  wide  this  distinction,  we  must  admit 
that  a  voluntary  action  does  not  lapse  from  the 
vital  order  to  the  meclianical  order  when  it  ceased 
to  be  voluntary  and  becomes  automatic, 

119,  We  must  fix  clearly  in  our  minds  that  un» 
conscious  and  insentient  are  not  equivalent  terms. 
There  is  a  marked  antithesis  between  conscious  and 
unconscious,  as  there  is  between  the  feeling  of  light 
and  the  feeling  of  darkness  ;  and  we  have  negatives 
to  express  them.  Darkness  is  an  optical  feeling, 
which,  qud  sensation,  is  as  positive  as  that  of  light,* 
but  in  relation  to  that  of  light  it  is  negative.  Gauss 
has  told  us  that  the  mathematical  negative  is  not  a 
denial  or  obliteration  of  the  positive,  but  its  other- 
sidedness;    and  this   is   true   of    the   psychological 

•  **Auch  die  Bimkelheit  ist  Etwaa  positivea,  und  wird  nur  em- 
pfiiiKkn  wo  ciii  LiditiTtTv  ist/' — Johannjj^  Mijlleii  i  Utber  diipkan^ 
iaMtiichm  GmchUcr^chanungen^  1826,  p.  6, 
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negative.  UnconBciousness  is  a  sentient  state,  not 
the  entire  absence  of  Sentience  we  attribute  to  a 
machine.  We  ought  never  to  apply  the  negative  to 
phenomena  of  an  order  which  doas  not  admit  its 
positive.  No  one,  indeed,  would  think  of  calling  a 
machine  unconscious  or  a  dog  inhuman  ;  but  we 
may  call  a  man  inhuman,  and  a  sentient  act  un- 
conscious, 

120.  A  process  may  be  unconscious,  and  suddenly, 
without  any  increase  in  its  energ}^,  but  by  a  mere 
change  in  some  concurrent  processes  which  had 
masJced  it,  acquire  the  distinctness  of  a  conscious  stata 
The  movements  of  the  chest  in  respiration,  the  move- 
ments of  tbe  eyes,  the  sounds  of  a  ticking  clock  or  pass- 
ing carts,  simultaneously  affect  us ;  the  affections  thus 
produced  are  one  and  all  unconscious  states  wbich  at 
any  moment  may  become  conscious,  and  this  not  be- 
cause the  movements  become  more  energetic  or  the 
sounds  louder,  nor  because  their  sensorial  processes 
are  changed,  but  simply  because  of  their  changed 
relation  to  other  processes  :  the  attention,  which  was 
occupied  by  some  interesting  spectacle  or  some 
engrossing  thought,  is  now  free  to  move  towards  the 
respiratory  or  auditory  sensations,  and  they  then 
become  conscious.  Whether  we  are  attentive  to  the 
rising  and  falling  of  the  chest  or  the  tickings  of  the 
clock,  or  inattentive  to  them,  the  sensorial  processes 
pursue  the  same  course,  and  are  subject  to  the  same 
organic  conditions.  Were  we  insentient  we  should 
not  liear,  and  the  neural  processes  by  which  the 
movements  of  respiration  are  carried  on  wonki  be 
impossible*  Being  sentient,  the  processes  take  place 
whether   attended  to   or   not.      But   does   any  one 
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that  aa  insentient  machine  can  by  any 
change  in  the  relation  of  its  parts  acquire  Sentience  I 
Would  a  movement  be  felt  by  it  because  one  wheel 
was  arrested  here  and  another  accelerated  there? 

121.  The  conditions  necessary  to  the  production  of 
Consciousness  will  occupy  us  presently,  1  only  wish 
here  to  note  that  the  coni5ciou«  state  is  a  mlierU 
state  of  Feelius,  the  unconscious  ifc>  the  masked  or 
latent  state.  Each  process  would  bu  salient  were 
there  not  dominant  thrills  to  mask  it ;  as  in  any 
system  every  pressure  would  cause  appreciable  move- 
ment were  there  not  counter- pressures.  The  pur- 
pose of  Naming  is  the  classification  of  feelings  with 
a  view  to  intelligible  communication  ;  when^  there- 
forCj  one  mental  state  is  markedly  distinguishable  from 
another,  we  affix  to  it  a  ditTcrent  name.  The  many 
changes  in  the  organism  which  are  obscure  and  fugi- 
tive we  call  unconscious  changes  ;  those  that  are 
more  salient  and  enduring  we  call  conscious.  This 
suffices  for  popular  use*  It  is  only  in  philosophic  dis- 
cussion that  a  difficulty  arises. 

122.  Having  thus  endeavoured  to  explain  why  it 
is  desirable  not  to  make  the  terms  Conscious  states 
and  Sentient  states  equivalents,  but,  for  the  sake 
due  recognition  of  unconscious  states,  to  let  con- 
scious states  stand  for  the  salient,  discriminated  feel- 
ingUj  let  me  now  add  that  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  avoid  the  occasional  use  of  the  abstract 
term  Consciousness  as  the  equivalent  of  Sentience, 
owing  to  the  language  of  philosophers  and  ordinary, 
writers  having  so  thoroughly  identified  them.  Iitl 
speaking  of  our  Consciousness,  or  of  Animal  Con- 
sciousness, we  are  obviously  using  the  abstract  term 
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for  tlie  wljole  nxxm  of  feelings  actual  and  possible  ;  as 
in  speaking  of  Life,  we  mean  not  one  or  more  vital 
uctiona,  but  the  total  eunceptiou  of  vital  possibilitiesi. 
When  CoMiseiouanesb  thuti  atamls  for  the  total  of  Keel- 
ing, any  **  conscious  state  "  means  that  we  are  made 
aware  of  a  change,  which  is  thereby,  so  to  speak, 
detached  from  the  total  as  an  object  is  detached  from 
the  general  visual  held.  I  am  said  to  be  conscious 
of  being  able  to  move  my  arm,  though  the  arm  is 
motionless;  but  this  is  obviously  a  different  state 
from  that  when  I  am  conscious  of  moving  my 
aim.  In  the  one  case  a  thought  has  detached 
itself;  in  the  other  a  motor  process  has  detached 
it»elf.  In  both  cases,  however,  there  have  been 
actual  changes,  actual  feelings.  How  do  we  justify 
the  admission  of  changes  not  actually  discriminated 
at  the  moment,  yet  proved  to  be  0|>erant  ?  For 
this  we  must  include  Unconsciousness  within  the 
sphere  of  Sentience, 

Thus,  you  are  reading  a  philosopldc  work,  and  as 
you  pass  from  paragraph  to  paragraph,  nay,  from  sen- 
tence to  sentence,  the  visual  sensations  vanish,  the 
ideas  they  have  raised  disappear,  neither  the  per- 
ception of  the  words  nor  the  apprehension  of 
their  meanings  can  be  strictly  said  to  be  con- 
scious states,  if  by  that  is  meant  that  you  reflected  on 
them  severally  as  they  arose  ;  but  they  have  assur- 
edly been  present  to  Consciousness  in  operating  from 
6r8t  to  last  in  leading  your  mind  to  the  conclusions 
you  have  drawn.  If  any  link  in  the  chain  of  argu- 
mentation has  been  let  drop  without  having  grouped 
together  the  links  it  came  between,  so  as  to  have 
transmitted  its  force,  we  may  say  that  it  is  out  of  the 
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psychological  sphere ;  but  if  it  has  helped  to  deter- 
mine groups  which  connect  the  argumentation  into  a 
whole,  tLen  it  must  he  sai<l  to  have  been  operating  in 
the  sentient  or2:anism.  It  is  not  a  coiiscioiis  stdUe, 
but  it  is  in  the  CouseiousnesB  considered  as  the  total 
psychical  activity. 

123.  The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  residua. 
AH  the  multitudinous  feelings  and  thoughts  which 
have  passed  through  us,  fashioning  our  present  mental 
structure,  our  disposition  to  feel  and  think  in  par- 
ticular ways,  are  certainly  not  conscious  states, 
i.e.,  present  discriminated  feelings.  They  operate  as 
sentient  conditions,  and  are  as  potent  in  producing 
present  conscious  sfcites  as  either  the  external  stimuli 
or  the  sense-organs.  Now,  whether  sentient  states 
like  these  are  to  be  recognised  as  in  Consciousness 
or  not,  depends  wholly  on  the  definition  we  adopt 
They  are  in  Consciousness  the  ideal  spectator ;  they 
are  not  in  Consciousness  the  discriminated  feeling. 
They  are  in  Consciousness  the  sum  of  potential  and 
actud  sentient  states ;  they  are  not  in  any  actual 
state.  We  may  employ  such  terms  as  objective  and 
subjective  consciousness  to  mark  those  sentient  states 
in  which  the  miod  is  predominantly  occupied  with 
external  objects  from  those  in  wluch  it  is  occupied 
with  itself.  In  gazing  on  a  landscape  the  varied 
forms  and  colours  that  excite  objective  perception  are 
sentient  states  easily  distinguishable  from  those  in 
wbich  we  observe  the  chanj^es  in  ourselves  which 
these  objects  effect.  In  the  first  case  we  are  absorbed 
in  looking  ;  we  are  not  conscious  of  ourselves  ew  look- 


ing,  nor   of  the    changes 


taking 


place   within  us* 


According  to  the  definition  of  Consciousness  adopted 
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by  many  thinkers,  namely,  **  the  recognition  by  the 
Ego  of  its  own  operations,"  we  should  not  be  con- 
scious of  the  printed  letters  which  the  sense  enables 
us  to  perceive  in  reading  a  book  ;  we  should  not  even 
be  conscious  of  the  meanings  read,  for  in  this  case  we 
are  not  concerned  with  ourselves,  but  with  the  words 
and  their  meanings.  Yet  no  one  wouhl  dispute  that 
words  and  interpretations  were  sensible  aflectioiis  and 
logical  processes. 

124,  In  reasoning  we  habitually  pass  from  the 
major  premiss  to  the  conclunion,  leaping  over  the 
minor  premiss,  which  does  not  therefore  rise  into  a 
conscious  state.  Was  It  or  was  it  not  in  Conscious- 
ness ?  It  certainly  was  an  indispensable  condition. 
But  so  long  as  an  idea  or  a  sensation  is  not  discrimi- 
nated, even  if  the  ftict  of  its  operation  be  demon- 
strable, it  is  not  a  conscious  state.  The  knowledge 
we  have  forgotten  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  conscious 
state,  yet  it  niny  be  operative  in  determining  our  pre- 
sent perceptions  and  conceptions.  In  the  develo|)- 
ment  of  Experience,  processes  which  were  at  first 
unconscious  in  their  operation  and  unptescient  of 
their  aim  become  by  Eeflection  both  conscious  and 
prescient.  On  the  contrary^  in  the  development  of 
the  Will,  processes  which  at  first  were  conscious  and 
tentative  become  motor-intuitions  which  are  un- 
conscious and  automatic.  The  action  which  ori- 
ginally was  guided  by  the  co-operation  of  two  or 
more  senses  now  becomes  so  far  independent  of  them 
that  the  muscular  sense  alone  suffices.  An  organisa- 
tion of  experiences  is  constantly  going  on ;  when 
organised,  each  is  apt  to  be  undiscriminated,  but 
even   then   it   is   a   condition   of  sentient  activity. 
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What  place  shall  we  assign  such  undiscriminated 
conditions  1  Wundt  remarks  that  so  long  as  a  pre- 
viously experienced  feeling  is  not  reproduced,  and  ie 
therefore  unconscious,  it  is  only  present  as  a  disposi^ 
tion^  which  re^ts  on  a  physiological  disposition  in  the 
nerve-centres.  But  a  mere  disposition,  psychological 
or  physiological,  is  a  fact  of  sti^cture  nidess  it  is 
in  operation  ;  and  Sentience  is  the  activity  of  the 
sentient  structure ;  so  that  when  we  are  asked 
whether  a  disposition,  which  must  be  reckoned  among 
the  psychological  conditions,  or  a  modification  of  the 
nervous  system  which  is  its  correlative,  is  a  state  of 
consciousness,  we  are  in  effect  askiug  whether  a  fact 
of  the  organism  is  a  fact  of  the  activity  of  that 
organism.  Potentially,  no  doubt,  the  organism  is  all 
it  does ;  its  action  is  only  the  organism  viewed 
dynamically.  Potentially,  therefore,  we  may  say  that 
all  the  feelings  which  have  passed  beyond  recall  are  in 
Consciousness,  since  they  have  modified  the  organism 
whose  action  is  Consciousness.  But  when  we  speak 
of  conscious  states,  we  are  speaking  of  actual  not 
potential  processes;  and  therefore  only  those  condi- 
tions which  can  be  shown  or  surmised  to  be  in 
actual  operation  belong  to  the  sentient  activity,  and 
of  these,  only  such  as  are  of  the  relative  intensity 
implied  in  their  being  discriminated  are  conscious 
states. 

125.  The  manifest  advantage  of  thus  restricting): 
the  term  Conscious  state  to  the  activity  which  is 
salient  and  discriminated  is  that  it  extricates  us  from 
many  contradictions  and  confusions.  W.e  know  that 
the  organism  may  be  affected  and  changes  take  place 
in  it,  yet  because  of  the  simultaneous  presence  of 
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other  changes  we  fail  to  discrimmate  bbem.  Varia- 
tions in  the  energy  of  stimulatiou  must  reach  a 
definite  degree  of  relative  difiereace  before  they 
can  be  discriminated.  Continuous  increase  of  the 
Btimulus  may  take  place  without  any  salient  effect 
if  finely  graduated  ;  but  there  is  a  latent  cumulative 
effect  which  on  reaching  a  certain  point  becomes 
salient 

126.  Hence  wc  class  the  changes  in  the  Sensorium 
under  three  heads  of  varyiog  relative  intensity,  and 
call  tliese  conscious,  suhcmiscioiis,  and  unconscioits 
states.  The  two  first  are  admitted  by  all  writers. 
The  la.st  are  proved  to  have  an  equal  claim,  because 
we  can  show  that  one  and  the  same  sensible  process 
and  one  and  the  same  logical  process  may  be  etlected 
under  each  of  the  three  modes.  The  nnconscious 
processes  not  only  take  place  in  the  same  organs,  and 
under  the  same  essential  conditions,  as  the  others, 
but  are  shown  to  have  the  cardinal  character  of 
sentient  states  by  their  influence  in  determining  the 
succession  and  combination  of  ideas  and  actions. 
They  have,  or  have  had,  the  same  conditions  as  the 
conscious  and  subconscious  states. 

A  crowd  of  people  is  assembled  at  some  interesting 
spectacle.  The  main  direction  of  their  consciousness 
is  set  towards  the  observation  of  what  is  going  for- 
ward. Suddenly  some  one  whistles.  All  of  course 
are  sensibly  aflected  by  the  sound,  but  some  are 
unconscious  of  liearing  it,  others  are  faintly  conscious, 
giving  but  a  fleeting  attention  to  it,  the  next  instant 
abnorbed  bjv  tlie  spectacle.  There  is,  however,  one 
in  the  crowd  who,  recognising  in  the  sound  a  signal 
of  great  significance  to  him,  is  vividly  conscious  of 
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it,  and  the  whole  cnnrent  of  his  feeling  is  with- 
drawn from  the  fipectacle.  Obviously  the  sensible 
aflFection  was  substantially  the  same  in  all  tlie 
hearers,  but  the  relation  it  bore  to  the  general 
sensorial  state  of  each  at  the  moment  gave  it  itsi 
relative  intensity, 

127.  Further,  consider  a  symphony  played  by  a 
full  orchestra.  Each  of  the  various  iDStroments  has 
its  quality,  each  co-operates,  yet  the  orchestra  is  one 
instrument,  not  many.  The  mass  of  tone  is  the  pro- 
duct of  its  component  masses,  We  who  listen  have 
our  consciousness  fixed  now  by  the  agitating  tumult 
of  tlie  stringed  instruments,  now  by  the  sudden  throb 
of  the  drums,  now  by  the  blare  of  the  trumpets,  and| 
now  by  the  shrill  cries  of  the  fifes ;  but  while  th 
alternately  detaching  each  we  have  a  cootinuous 
consciousness  of  the  resultant  ensemble.  It  is  thus 
also  with  our  alternating  consciousness  of  particular 
sensations  and  the  continuous  current  of  feeling. 
We  are  conscious  of  individual  parts  and  conscious  of 
a  total.  Each  act  of  individualising  is  an  act  of 
attention,  how^ever  fugitive  ;  and  beciuise  each  stimu- 
lation has  "  a  dying  fall,"  an  operant  though  latent 
energy,  the  individual  parts  are  fused  together,  th€ 
discrete  feelings  become  continuous,  and  a  seric 
which  is  a  total  is  the  result  When  the  orchestra 
heard  as  an  ensemble,  the  total  effect  overpowerinj 
its  components,  Attention  is  so  vanishing  as  regard 
the  particular  instruments,  that  wc  are  said  not  to 
conscious  of  them,  not  to  hear  I  hem.  Obviously  we 
did  hear  them,  felt  their  influence,  thongh  unable  to 
detach  each  from  its  companions.  But  even  were  it 
granted  that  we  heard  the  ensemble  and  not  its  com- 
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ponents,  this  would  not  be  an  argument  for  excluding 
the  unheard  instruments  from  the  musical  class,  and 
relegating  them  to  the  class  of  physical  vibrations* 
Yet  such  is  the  argumentation  of  those  who  rele- 
gate unconscious  neural  processes  to  the  sphere  of 
physical  phenomena,  excluding  them  from  the 
psychical  sphere.  The  instrument — or  the  process 
— which  you  fail  to  discriminate  when  directing 
your  attention  to  the  total  effect,  may  readily  be 
detached  from  the  rest  by  directing  attention  to  it, 
or  by  some  sudden  change  in  its  quality,  or  by  the 
silence  of  the  others. 

128.  The  fundamental  law  of  mental  action  is  the 
Law  of  Grouping,  which  takes  effect  by  a  succession 
of  integratious  of  sensible  affections.  There  is  first  a 
grouping  of  neural  tremors  into  a  definite  sensation ; 
next  a  grouping  of  allied  groups  inio  perception  ;  then 
a  grouping  of  these  into  conception  ;  then  a  grouping 
of  these  into  judgments,  and  .^o  ou.  The  group  or 
product  of  integration  is  a  movement,  a  motive,  or  a 
conclusion.  Now  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  we  are 
never  conscious  of  the  fanfmtion  of  any  product,  only 
of  the  givup  fmmied  .  the  process  of  grouping  is  an* 
conscious,  the  product  fixes  attention.  A  thought 
must  be  a  completed  process  before  it  can  be  a  con- 
scious 8t4ite,  iSo  indeed  with  all  phenomena.  The 
movemeut  muat  be  effected  and  appreciable  space 
traversed  before  we  are  conscious  of  it.  While  the 
contractile  tremors  are  rising  up  and  passing  into  the 
muscular  nerv^e  tliey  are  preparing  the  feeling  which 
the  completed  contraction  will  produce.  Inductively 
we  may  know  that  in  every  perception  there  is  a  pro- 
cC8»  of  inference,  in  every  conclusion  there  has  been 
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an  intuition  of  its  prenaiBses  ;  but  it  is  the  percep- 
tion and  the  conclusion  alone  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious. No  one,  unless  reflecting  on  the  facta,  is 
conscious  that  wood  is  bard  or  that  horses  kick  ;  we 
all  act  on  such  conclusions. 

129.  So  impressed  have  some  psycholof^sts  been 
with  the  importance  of  unconscious  processes  in  the 
explanation  of  mental  phenomena,  that  but  for  their 
acceptance  of  the  traditional  deBniiiou  of  Psychology 
as  **  the  science  of  the  facts  of  Consciousness,"  it  seems 
to  me  that  they  could*  hardly  have  fallen  as  they 
have  done  into  the  contradictions  and  confusions 
which  beset  this  question.  Many  identify  Conscious- 
ness with  Memory.  Professor  Bain  affirms  that  "  we 
do  not  feel  unless  immediately  afterivards  we  re- 
member tliat  we  have  felt."  {Notes  to  3Iiir$  Analysts 
of  the  Mind,  L  229.)  But  Memory  may  be  best 
comprehended  as  a  reinstatement  of  Feelings  and  we 
know  that  feelings  or  perceptions^  disguised  from  us 
utider  the  immediate  stimulus,  may  recur  in  Memory, 
not  "immediately/'  but  at  some  distance  of  time. 
We  may  admit  that  an  impression  is  too  faint  or 
evanescent  to  leave  behind  it  a  recoverable  trace  ; 
and  such  appears  to  be  the  case  with  a  multitude  of 
impressions  which  are  only  known  to  have  been  felt 
by  their  influence  on  the  series  of  recoverable  states, 
or  by  their  forming  components  of  a  group.  Pro- 
fessor Bain  says  it  is  **  coireet  to  draw  a  line  Imtween 
fueling  and  knowing  that  we  feel "  If  so,  why  not 
draw  a  line  between  feelinsf  and  rememberinof  that 
Wi  have  felt  ?  Id  another  w^ork  he  has  furnished 
what  seems  to  me  a  good  armiment  aminst  this 
identification  of  Consciousness  with  Memory  :  "  When 
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red  and  blue  are  first  seen  together,  they  give  a  start 
that  fills  the  mind  with  aa  acute  thrill  of  surprise. 
,  •  .  At  after  times  the  same  contrast  is  passed  over 
with  a  comparatively  faint  excitement ;  the  dis- 
crimination fitill  remaining,  and  serving  some  purpose 
in  our  economy  without  rousing  any  shock  of  sur- 
prise. When  red  is  reduced  to  the  function  of  acting 
as  a  signal  to  perform  one  operation  and  blue  another, 
the  emotional  excitement  attending  their  origiual 
manifestation  fades  away  to  very  narrow  limits.  The 
effect  still  occupies  the  mind  or  is  a  conscious  eflfect^ 
but  so  feebly  and  for  so  sliort  a  time  as  to  be  next 
thing  to  unconscious/'  {Emotions  and  (he  Will,  3d 
ed,  p*  553.)  On  this,  after  first  remarking  that  a 
sensation  is  a  tlirill^  and  a  conscious  sensation  is  a 
dominant  thrill,  I  would  ask  whether  our  diseriniin- 
ation  of  red  from  blue  is  a  thrill  of  such  intensity  and 
duration  as  to  be  ranged  beside  those  which  are  desig- 
nated as  conscious  ?  Do  we  always  remember  having 
discriminated  these  colours  immediately  afterw^ards  ? 
Ifl  not  the  latent  influence  operant  without  need  of 
its  becoming  salient  ?  Sir  W.  Hamilton  has  men- 
tioned the  case  of  a  row  of  billiard  balls ;  when  one 
ia  struck  the  impetus  is  tratismitted  through  all  the 
row,  but  only  the  last  ball  moves,  the  others  remain- 
ing in  their  places.  "  Something  like  this,"  he  says, 
"seems  often  to  occur  in  a  train  of  tbought.  One 
idea  immediately  suggests  another  into  consciousness 
— ^the  suggestion  passing  through  one  or  more  ideas 
which  do  not  themselves  rise  into  consciousness," 
Here  it  might  be  contended  that  all  the  balls  were 
really  moved,  and  all  the  ideas  w^ere  really  in  con- 
icioitsness,  but  that  the  oscillations  were  so  rapid  us 
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to  escape  observation,  and  this  would  accord  with 
the  conception  of  Consciousness  as  co-cxtensive  with 
Sentience ;  but  if  we  understand  by  "  Motion  *' 
appreciable  cbaiige  of  place,  and  by  **  Consciousness" 
the  salient  state  of  Sentience,  suck  as  may  be  remem- 
bered, then  the  intermediate  oscillations  were  not 
motions,  the  intermediate  ideas  were  not  conscious 
states. 

130.  This  point, — now,  I  believe,  first  brought  pro- 
minently forward,  and  therefore  not  to  be  considered 
as  more  tljan  a  suggestion  to  the  student,— that  we 
are  not  conscious  of  the  formation  of  groups,  but  only 
of  the  formed  groups,  may  throw  light  on  a  topic 
which  has  of  late  largely  occupied  psychologistsJ 
namely,  the  existence  of  unconscious  judgments,) 
unconscious  reasonings,  unconscious  registrations  of 
experience — which  are  the  Logic  of  Feeling,  Thui 
difficulty  urged  by  many  writers  is  no  doubt  a  serioi 
one,  Mr.  Mill  states  it,  and  answers  it  thus:  '*That 
a  feeling  should  not  be  felt  appears  to  me  a  contra- 
diction both  in  words  and  in  nature.  But  thouijh  a 
feeling  cannot  exist  without  being  felt,  the  organic 
state  which  is  the  antecedent  of  it  may  exist,  and  thai 
feeling  itself  not  follow."  Thi^  answer  is  open 
criticism.  In  the  first  place,  although  there  is 
contradiction  in  words  when  a  feeling  is  said  to 
unfeltt  this  is  owing  to  an  ambiguity  which,  whc 
explained,  removes  the  contradiction ;  the  ambiguit} 
is  that  feelings  are  mental  states,  and  these  states 
have  sometimes  the  relative  intensity  which  is  thai 
of  consciousness,  and  are  then  said  to  be  felt; 
sometimes  the  relative  intensity  which  is  that  of 
unconsciousness,  and  are  then  said  to  be  unfelt.    The 
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term  Feeling   is   general    in    one    sense,   special   in 
anotlier. 

131.  The  answer  is  still  more  unforhiiiate  in  its 
reference  to  the  "organic  state,"  as  Air  Mill  under- 
stands it.  There  are  indeed  organic  states  which  are 
antecedents  to  feelings;  the  stimulation  of  the  retina 
is  antecedent  to  tlie  sensation  of  colour,  and  rnay  of 
course  exist  without  the  reaction  which  is  the  organic 
state  understood  to  be  the  objective  side  of  what 
subjectively  is  the  sensation.  But  the  ''unfelt  feel- 
ing," the  unconscious  sensation^  is  no  organic  ante- 
cedent, it  is  the  organic  state  itself,  wiiich  is  a 
sentient  state,  but  undiscriminated.  We  must  not 
iflentify  sensation  with  one  of  its  conditions,  but  with 
all  its  conditions.  With  this  explanation  let  us  con- 
sider tlie  following  statements:  **  It  frequently  hap- 
pens tliat  certain  of  our  sensations,  or  certain  parts 
of  the  series  of  our  thoughts,  not  being  sufficiently 
pleasurable  or  painfid  to  compel  attention,  and  there 
being  no  motive  for  attending  to  them  voluntarily, 
pass  off  without  having  been  attended  to;  and  not 
having  received  that  artificiiil  intensification,  they  are 
too  slight  and  too  fugitive  to  be  remembered.  We 
have  often  evidence  that  these  sensations  or  ideas 
have  been  in  the  mind,  because  during  tbeir  short 
passage  they  have  called  up  other  ideas  by  associa- 
tion*  A  good  example  is  the  case  of  reading  from  a 
book,  when  we  must  have  perceived  and  recognised 
the  visible  letters  and  syllables,  yet  we  retain  a 
remembrance  only  of  the  sense  %vhich  they  conveyed. 
In  such  cases  many  psychologists  think  that  the 
impressions  have  passed  through  the  mind  without 
omr  being  conscious  of  them.     But  to  have  feelings 
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unconsciously,  to  have  them  without  being  aware,  is 
Bomethiijg  like  a  coutradiction  [that  depends  on  the 
definitions].  All  that  we  really  know  is,  that  we  do 
not  remember  having  had  them  ;  whence  we  reason- 
ably conclude  that  if  we  had  them  we  did  not  attend 
to  them  ;  and  this  inattention  to  our  feelings  is  what 
seems  here  to  be  meant  by  our  being  unconscious 
of  them.  Either  we  had  the  sensations  or  other 
feelings  without  attending  to  them,  and  therefore 
immediately  forgot  them,  or  we  in  reality  never  had 
them.  This  last  has  been  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
profoundist  psychologists.  Even  in  cases  in  which 
it  is  certain  that  we  once  had  the  feelings,  and 
had  them  with  a  lively  consciousness,  yet  when, 
through  numberless  repetitions,  the  process  has  be- 
come so  rapid  tliat  we  no  longer  remember  having 
those  sensations,  these  philosophers  think  that  they 
are  elided — that  we  cease  to  have  tliem  at  alL  The 
usual  impressions  are  made  on  our  organs  by  the 
written  characters,  and  are  transmitted  to  the  brain, 
but  these  organic  states,  they  think,  pass  away  withr 
out  having  had  time  to  excite  the  sensations  cor 
sponding  to  them,  the  chain  of  association  being  kei 
up  by  the  organic  states  without  need  of  the  sensa 
tions.  Til  is  was  apparently  the  opinion  of  Hart 
and  is  distinctly  that  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  The 
conflicting  suppositions  are  both  consistent  with  the 
kitown  facts  of  our  mental  nature.  Which  of  thorn 
is  true,  our  present  knowledge  does  not,  I  think, 
enaljle  us  to  decide."  {Moles  to  ''Milts  Analysis J^ 
1231.) 

132.  An  opinion  entertained  by  men  so  eminent 
must  have  weight.     The  example  cited  by  Mill  seems 
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to  point  to  the  ambiguity  of  terms  whicli  sustains  it. 
Clearly  we  must  Iiiive  -had  the  sensations  when  reading 
the  words,  however  obscure  and  fugitive  these  sensa- 
tions may  have  been  ;  we  must  have  been  sensibly 
affected  by  the  signs  which  were  interpreted,  as  all 
sensations  are  interpreted  signs.  But  the  attention 
was  engrossed  rather  by  the  interpretation  than  by 
the  signs  ;  so  Lliat  instead  of  our  ''  fixing  *'  the  sigos  as 
we  did  when  we  iii^st  learned  to  read,  we  passed  rapidly 
over  them  to  fix  their  significations  ;  and  even  this 
attention  was  fugitive,  enduring  just  long  enough  to 
connect  each  interpretation  with  its  successor.  The 
letters  were  components  of  the  word-groups,  the  words 
were  components  of  the  sentence-groups,  the  sentences 
components  of  the  paragraph-group.  Only  the  com- 
pleted products  were  discriminated  ;  but  that  each 
component  was  felt — i.e.,  held  its  place  in  the  sentient 
process — is  evident.  Any  slight  obstruction  to  the 
formation  of  such  groups,  any  variation  in  the  habitual 
collocation  of  signs,  such  as  irregularity  of  type  or 
spelling,  incongruity  of  phrase,  «&c ,  would  at  once 
have  called  attention  to  the  signs  as  sensations, 
and  we  should  have  become  distinctly  conscious  of 
them. 

On  two  grounds,  therefore,  it  may  be  concluded  that 
we  must  have  had  these  sensations  and  ideas  in  spite 
of  their  being  unconscious  states  :  First,  because  it  is 
certain  that  we  had  the  organic  states  which  are  their 
physiological  conditions  of  production,  and  these  can- 
not exist  without  sensations  and  ideas  (the  products), 
for  causes  necessarily  involve  effects.  Secondly, 
because  wdule  reading  we  from  time  to  time  did  be- 
come conscious  of  the  organic  states,  and  must  always 
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become  so  wlien  attention  is  by  any  means  directed 
towards  tlieiii, 

133.  That  we  forget  feelings  immediately  they  have 
passed  is  not  an  argument  against  their  having  been 
felt  We  forget  myriads  of  feelings,  even  energetic 
feelings,  experienced  a  year  ago,  a  week  ago,  an  hour 
ago.  Some  which  passed  but  a  minute  ago — visceral 
sensations,  sights,  sounds,  touches— are  beyond  recalL 
"Who  w^ill  say  that  these  were  organic  states  but  not 
feelings  ?  To  be  conscious  of  performing  an  act,  and  to 
be  conscious  of  having  performed  it,  are  two  different 
mental  states ;  and  although  the  latter  is  impossible 
unless  the  former  have  taken  place,  the  former  may 
easily  take  place  without  the  latter,  This  has  been 
overlooked  by  writers  who  declare  that  certain  acts 
performed  during  an  attack  of  epilepsy  or  insanity 
were  performed  unconsciously,  and  are  therefore  to  be 
relegated  to  the  mechanical  conditions.  Tliere  is  no 
evidence  that  the  acts  were  performed  unconsciously 
— all  the  evidence  is  against  it — but  only  that  after- 
wards the  afreut  has  no  consciousness  of  having 
performed  them.  He  cannot  re-feel  what  he  felt* 
Every  spectator  of  those  acts  must  have  seen  that 
they  were  such  as  could  only  have  been  performed 
by  a  sentient  being  who  discriminated  many  of  his 
sentient  states  with  precision,  Tbat  the  remote  con- 
sequences of  his  acts  were  not  vividly  present  to  his 
consciousness  may  be  admitted  ;  but  this  h  equally 
true  of  many  acts  performed  by  the  sane  and  healthy. 
Consider  the  following  case  : — 

Trousseau  had  among  his  patients  a  magistrate, 
who  one  d^iy,  while  presiding  at  a  trial,  rose,  muttered 
a  few  unintelligible  words,  and  walked  deliberately 
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into  the  adjoining  room.  The  usher  followed,  and  saw 
him  make  water  in  the  corner^  then  return  into  court 
and  resume  an  intelligent  hearinrif  of  the  trial.  When 
informed  of  what  he  had  done,  he  was  perfectly  in- 
capable of  recalling  it.  But  although  he  was  not 
conscious  of  the  veritable  relations  of  his  suiTound- 
iugs,  he  had  a  consciousness  of  those  which  he  ima- 
ginatively substituted  for  them  ;  he  was  assuredly 
guided  in  his  actions  by  sensatiotvB  and  ideas  of  which 
he  was  perfectly  conscious,  incongruous  as  these  may 
have  been.  Trousseau  also  bad  a  patient  who  was 
liable  to  strange  impulses,  prompting  her  to  use  odd 
expressions,  witty  and  pointdt  sarcasms,  so  apposite 
that  all  present  believed  them  to  be  intentionally 
littered ;  but  of  these  she  was  "  quite  unconscious." 
(Lectures  on  Clinical  Medicine,  i.  25,  26.) 

134.  Students  of  mental  Pathology  are  familiar 
with  many  such  cases.  In  one  and  all  it  is  evident 
that  the  so-called  unconsciousness  is  one  of  three 
things :  1**,  a  non-representation  of  the  remote  conse- 
quences of  the  actions ;  2*",  the  substitution  of  some 
illusoiy  representation;  or,  3**,  the  forgetfulness  of  what 
has  passed.  In  one  and  aU  it  is  evident  that  sensible 
impressions  excited  perceptions,  and  that  logical  com- 
binations directed  the  movements  towards  a  foreseen 
end.  Had  the  magistrate  and  the  lady  just  men* 
tioued  committed  crimes  instead  of  improprieties, 
few  persons  w^ould  have  judged  them  to  have  been 
unconscious.  Want  of  representation  of  remote  con- 
secjueuces  is  that  which  characterises  the  criminal 
mind ;  illusory  representation  will  cause  crimes,  but 
the  actor  is  then  absolved  from  moral  responsi* 
bility. 
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135.  The  laxity  of  the  term  "unconsciousness"  is 
conspicuous  in  the  frequent  application  of  it  as  the 
synonym  of  painlessness  and  forgetful n ess.  Tims 
patients  under  chloroform  are  said  to  be  unconscious, 
though  giving  many  unmistakable  signs  of  sensi- 
bility. They  are  said  to  be  so  because  on  awaking^^H 
they  declare  they  felt  no  pain  under  the  operation.  ^^ 
But  they  can  recall  some  of  their  sensations,  and 
often  recall  their  dreams.  Dr.  Richet  assures  us  that 
when  he  had  a  tooth  drawn  he  distinctly  felt  the 
contact  of  the  instrument  and  heard  what  w^as  said; 
but  of  pain  he  felt  nothing.  He  assisted  Vcrneuil  in  an 
operation  on  a  lady.  While  it  was  going  on  he  asked 
her  age  ;  she  repliedj  "Forty-one;'*  But  no  symptom 
of  pain  was  manifest,  and  when  she  awoke  she  com- 
plained that  the  promised  operation  had  not  been 
performed.  She  was  therefore  conscious  of  the  ques- 
tion put  to  her,  but  not  of  the  knife  entering  her 
flesh :  one  form  of  sentience  was  in  abeyance,  other  ^H 
forms  were  active.  Another  of  Richet's  patients  during  ^^ 
a  very  serious  operation  exclaimed,  "  Don't  tickle 
my  nose  I"  when  his  nose  was  accidentally  touched  ; 
but  the  knife  produced  no  shrinking,  no  cry.  Another 
patient  heard  the  clock  strike,  and  exclaimed,  *'  That's 
half- past  eleven,"  "*  Even  when  the  narcotism  is  so 
profound  that  no  such  manifestions  of  sensibility  are 
observed,  there  are  other  manifestions  in  reflex  actions 
which  prove  that  it  is  not  wholly  absent.  My  con- 
tention is  that  so  long  as  the  sentient  mechanism  is 
in  action  at  all,  so  long  there  is  Sentience  ;  and  that 
what  we  call  Consciousness  is  like  what  we  call  Pain, 

*  Richet  :  Recherdies  mr  la  SensibiHti^  1877,  p.  260,     I  have  givei 
other  exainples  in  tlje  Physical  Ba^s  of  Mind. 
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a  special  fonn  of  Sentience,  having  gradations  of 
infinite  variety. 

136.  Returning  now  to  the  misconception  of  organic 
atates  in  relation  to  sensations  which  Mill  seem*  fn 
have  adopted,  and  which  greatly  obscures  the  present 
question,  let  us  approach  it  first  on  the  psychological 
side.  Many  ingenious  attempts  have  been  made  to 
explain  the  fact  that  several  links  in  a  chain  of 
reasoning  never  emerge  into  the  distinctness  of  con- 
scious states.  Some  suggest  that  the  ideas  of  which 
we  are  not  conscious  do  actually  pass  through  the 
mind,  for  were  the  links  not  present  the  chain  would 
not  be  present ;  they  are,  however,  so  faint  and  tran- 
eient^  that  we  do  not  attend  to  them  at  the  moment, 
and  cannot  recall  them  afterwards.  Others  suggest 
that  the  ideas  never  were  present^  but  were  *'  over- 
leaped and  pressed  out  by  the  rush  of  subsequent 
ideas/' 

There  are  two  psychological  laws  which  suffice 
to  explain  the  facts.  The  first  is  the  formation  of 
intuitions,  the  second  is  the  substitution  of  signs* 
When  once  a  neural  group,  however  complex,  has  been 
formed,  it  operates  like  a  simple  unit,  and  enters  as  such 
into  the  combination  of  other  groups,  A  further  ex- 
tension of  this  is  seen  in  the  association  of  different 
organs,  which,  originally  acting  independently,  have 
been  brought  into  such  convergence  by  intermediate 
links  that  they  now  coalesce  and  act  together  without 
the  need  of  such  intermediation.  Thus  the  combina- 
tion of  visual  and  tactual  sensations  is  needed  for  the 
formation  of  an  intuition  of  form  and  size  of  an  object ; 
but  these  having  coalesced,  and  the  intuition  being 
effected,  we  no  longer  need  the  intermediate  processes. 
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we  DO  longer  need  to  handle  tlie  oljject  seen,  no 
see  the  object  handled,  before  we  decide  upon  its  size 
and  form,  solidity  and  colour.  By  a  slow  initiation 
we  learn  the  relations  of  the  addition  and  multiplica- 
tion tables  before  we  can  tel],  without  counting,  how 
many  ten  added  to  five  will  make;  but  afterwards 
the  intuition  of  10  +  5==  15  is  given  in  the  juxtaposi- 
tion of  tbe  terms.  The  expert  analyst  familiar  with 
equations  decides  questions  by  intuition  of  the 
relatious  which  to  another  would  require  many  inter- 
mediate operations. 

137.  It  is  therefore  easy  for  the  mind  to  pase 
rapidly  over  many  links  in  a  chain  of  reasoning  with- 
out pausing  to  interpret  them,  without  being  con- 
scious of  their  presence.  All  that  is  implicit  need 
not  be  explicit.  And  here  the  law  of  substitution 
comes  into  play.  Sensations  become  images,  and 
these  fainter  feelings  serve  as  substitutes,  determining 
conclusions  or  actions  just  as  the  sensations  would. 
These  images  may  be  replaced  by  signs  which  have 
no  trace  of  the  sensations  signified ;  so  that  the 
words  "  horse  *'  and  *'  virtue/*  although  awakening  no 
image  of  horses  or  virtuous  actions,  operate  quite  as 
eflfectually  as  the  images.  It  is  not  that  the  ideas  are 
**  overleaped  and  pressed  out/  but  that  a  substitution 
has  taken  place,  and  the  verbal  feeling  operates  in 
lieu  of  the  visual  and  tactual  experiences  it  con- 
denses. 

138.  When,  therefore,  the  question  is  asked  whether 
these  non-interpreted  feelings  were  or  were  not  in 
Consciousness ;  the  answer  will  ran  somewhat  thus : 
Tbey  were  represented  in  Consciousness  by  actual 
operations — discriminated  or  not — and  were  psychical 
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conditions,  witliout  wliich  the  processes  would  not 
have  taken  place  ;  but  they  were  not  the  mental 
8tatea  nor  the  organic  states  actually  in  operaticm, 
and  in  this  sense  the  non-interpreted  feelings  were 
neither  conscious  states,  nor  in  Consciousness.  A  man 
has  money  in  his  pocket,  money  in  the  bank,  and 
money  lent  or  invested.     His  property  comprises  all 

I  three ;  though,  since  much  of  the  money  lent  and 
invested  is  not  easily  available,  and  some  of  it  may 
never  be  recovered,  this  may  be  said  to  lie  outside 
his  actual  property.  It  is  thus  with  his  experience. 
Much  of  it  lies  quietly  in  the  bank  of  Memory,  and 
I  may  easily  be  called  upon ;  much  of  it  is  invested, 
I  and  cannot  easily  be  laid  hold  of;  much  of  it  is 
I  irrecoverable  "  bad  debt"  His  opinions  are  influenced 
by  this  irrecoverable  experience,  as  his  expenditure  by 
I  his  irrecoverable  debts*  He  knows  more  than  he  can 
prove. 

139.  This  illustration  may  help  us  to  approach  the 
physiological  side  of  the  present  question.  Mill  and 
^many  others  think  that  the  explanation  of  the 
dropped  links  in  a  chain  of  reasoning  is  that  the 
organic  states  which  are  the  antecedent  of  feelings 
are  present  without  their  consequent  effects,  and 
these  are  the  unconscious  states.  Conceiving  the 
neural  process  or  organic  state,  not  as  the  objective 
side  of  that  which  on  the  subjective  side  is  the  mental 
process, — ^conceiving  it  as  an  antecedent  which  has  to 
^be  transformed  (somewhere)  into  a  feeling  when,  and 
only  when,  it  becomes  a  state  of  Consciousness,  they 
plausibly  contend  that  such  an  organic  state  may 
operate  without  the  transformation,  and  may  deter- 
mine an  action  or  some  other  feeUng,     In  this  view 
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we  miglit  say,  tbat  just  as  a  remembered  sensation^ 
although  much  fainter  than  the  sensation  itself,  has 
a  similar  efll^ct  in  determining  actions,  so  the  organic 
state  may  have  its  energy  al>ated  and  produce  no 
sensation,  yet  have  energy  enough  to  determine 
action.  In  each  of  the  three  cases,  sensation,  image, 
and  organic  state,  there  was  a  neural  process  operat- 
ingj  and  as  this  is  the  one  indispensable  condition,  it 
will  suffice  where  there  is  no  sensation,  no  image. 

140,  I  have  stated  the  position  in  the  strongest 
way  in  my  power,  and  now  proceed  to  attack  it. 
There  is  a  double  ambiguity :  firat,  the  term  organic 
state  is  used  as  an  antecedent  to  the  mental  state,  as 
if  it  were  something  independent  of  it,  which  might 
or  might  not  have  the  mental  state  as  a  consequence; 
secondly,  the  term  Feeling  is  restricted  to  discrimi- 
nated states.  In  our  analysis  we  often  fix  attention 
solely  on  one  stage  in  the  neural  process — say,  the 
impression  on  a  sensory  organ — and  so  come  to  con- 
found this  with  the  whole  of  the  completed  process 
of  stimulation  and  reaction,  which  is  the  organic  state, 
the  equivalent  of  the  mental  state.  If  this  be  recti- 
fied, we  shall  see  no  ambiguity  in  using  indifferently 
the  term  brain  or  mind,  organic  state  or  feeling.  But 
hereby  the  supposition  of  orgtmic  states  in  operation 
unaccompanied  by  their  correspondent  mental  states 
is  excluded.  In  the  cases  of  substitution  just  mea- 
tioned,  there  were  assuredly  not  the  organic  states  in 
operation  which  are  equivalent  to  the  sensations  or 
images  represented — the  feelings  being  absent,  their 
organic  states  were  absent^but  there  were  other 
organic  states  in  operation,  which  were  the  equivalent 
of  the  representative  signs.     The  words  **  horse  *'  and 
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"  virtue  "  have  their  correspondent  organic  states ;  but 
in  the  word  "  horse  **  the  compound  of  auditoiy  and 
articulatory  states  are  not  tlie  visual  and  tactual 
states  corresponding  with  the  perception  or  image  of 
a  horse — they  are  suhstkuted  states.  The  bank-note 
which  represents  five  golden  sovereigns  and  a  hundred 
silver  shillings — which  is  the  substituted  sign  of  these 
coins,  and  which  may  be  exclianged  for  them^haa 
not  the  same  metallic  structure,  but  it  has  a  very 
definite  structure  of  its  own.  It  is  money,  though  it 
is  not  gold  or  silver.  It  is  a  commercial  instrument 
in  one  view  of  it,  a  bit  of  paper  in  another.  If  we 
limit  our  definition  of  money  to  metallic  currency, 
the  bank-note  is  not  money.  If  we  limit  our 
definition  of  Consciousness  to  discriminated  states 
of  Sentience,  the  undiscriminated  processes  are  not 
included  in  it.  But  if  we  say  that  the  bank-note 
is  money  because  it  is  the  equivalent  of  money, 
and  has  the  same  commercial  value  as  coin,  we 
must  say  that  all  undiscriminated  processes  in  the 
sentient  organism  are  psychical  when  they  are  the 
equivalents  of  discriminated  processes,  and  can  be- 
come discriminated* 

14 L  The  lines  of  circumscription  are  of  course 
somewhat  arbitrary ;  but  following  the  ordimiry 
urtificea  of  Science,  we  can  fix  on  certain  demarca- 
tions. Thus,  refeiTiDg  to  our  previous  illustration  of 
the  multitude  of  instruments  simultaneously  co-oper- 
ating in  an  orchestral  symphony,  it  is  obvious  that 
each  instrument  while  souudiiig  is  a  component  of 
the  total  efiect,  although  the  hearer  may  he  wholly 
unable  to  detect  it,  and  each  instrument  may  be 
heard  if  some  of  the  others  arc  silenced.    Each  was, 
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therefore,  a  condition  of  the  musical  result,  and  falls 
under  the  musical  category.  But  the  movements  of 
the  playei'ii  were  also  conditions — indispensable  con- 
ditions. They  are  not,  however,  included  under  the 
musical  category.  Why?  Because  in  tljemselves  they 
are  animal  actions,  but  not  such  as  affect  the  auditory 
sense.  No  silencing  of  some  instruments  will  make 
these  movements  audible.  They  never  were,  they 
never  can  be,  sonorous  phenomena.  The  parallel  is 
evident.  All  those  processes  in  the  nem*o-inuseular 
system  which  have  had  and  may  have  correlative 
feelings  are  sentient  processes,  ajid  belong  to  the 
psychical  category.  But  the  many  organic  processes 
which  are  indispensable  conditions  to  the  production 
of  neuro-muscular  sentient  processes  Jire  excluded : 
these  are  the  only  "antecedents"  of  which  it  is 
correct  to  speak,  and  these  are  never  meiittd  states. 
Molecular  changes  in  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  simply 
molecular  changes  on  a  p:ir  with  those  which  take 
place  in  every  tissue ;  they  are  vital  changes  only 
when  brain  and  cord  are  parts  of  a  living  organism, 
and  sentient  changes  only  when  the  Sensorium  is  in 
vital  activity, 

142,  How,  it  may  be  asked,  can  we  decide  w^hether 
a  sentient  state  has  been  produced  by  stimulation 
unless  it  has  been  discriminated,  unless  it  has  aroused 
Consciousness  ?  There  are  several  indications  that  a 
state  which  is  a  process  in  the  sentient  organism  wiU 
only  become  salient  according  to  its  relative  intensity 
— by  w^hich  I  mean  the  degree  of  difference  ratlier 
than  the  degree  of  energy.  Suppress  the  action  of 
the  external  senses,  and  the  visceral  sensations  at 
once  become  salient,  as  a  ticking  clock  is  heard  when 
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the  goag  is  silenced,  or  when  we  cease  to  meditate 
a  problem.  The  existence  of  sentient  states  that  are 
not  salient,  not  discriminated,  is  therefore  proved  in 
various  ways.  Uueonsciouaness  of  a  process  is  often 
an  acquired  incapacity  of  attention.  Our  perceptions 
of  distance  both  by  eye  and  ear  are  due  to  an  infer- 
entiai  process  of  which  we  are  now  wholly  uncon- 
Bcious ;  we  only  know  by  induction  that  it  must  have 
taken  place*  We  have  an  acquired  incapacity  of 
attending  to  this  process  because  it  is  now  no  longer 
a  reproiluction  of  the  original  elements,  but  of  their 
substituted  group :  the  intuition  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  original  sensible  impressions.  No  adult 
endeavoui's  to  grasp  the  moon.  His  intuition  of 
the  impossibility  was  slowly  formed  out  of  myriads 
of  experiences ;  but  although  he  can  render  his  judg- 
ment explicit,  and  state  the  reasons  why  he  does  not 
attempt  to  grasp  the  moon,  such  reasons  are  only 
implied  in  his  ordinary  judgment,  and  of  them  he  is 
not  conscious, 

143.  It  has  been  said  that  when  an  expert  cal- 
culator adds  up  a  long  column  of  figures  by  a  mere 
glance  at  them,  this  is  *'  unconscious  cerebration  ; " 
the  brain  is  said  to  operate  without  the  **  organ  of 
consciousness"  intervening;  one  proof  being  that 
there  is  not  time  enough  for  every  figure  to  excite 
a  distinct  act  of  consciousness.  The  fact  that  the 
calculator  was  not  distinctly  conscious  of  each 
figure — meaning  by  this  that  he  had  not  a  full 
Fealisation  of  its  individual  value,  seeing  five  units 
in  the  figure  5,  and  so  on — may  be  admitted;  but 
those  w^bo  rely  on  "unconscious  cerebration  '*  as  evi- 
dence of  mental  processes  effected  without  Sentience 
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Beem  to  me  to  err.  Tlie  calculator  was  demonstrably 
sentient  of  the  sensible  signs  which  he  logically 
interpreted  in  the  normal  way  ;  only,  just  a3  the 
ordinary  reckoner  has  ceiised  to  translate  5  into  ,%*• 
and  passes  on  at  once  from  the  signs  5  +  7  to  12, 
so  the  expert  includes  a  longer  succession  of  signs  j 
with  a  rapidity  which  seems  like  an  instan  tan  eons  • 
embrace.  In  the  same  way  we  annex  with  the 
quickness  of  a  flash  the  visual  appearances  of  an 
object  in  the  motor-intuition  whidi  guides  our  effort 
to  reach  it, 

1 44.  Even  were  it  granted  that  the  undiscriminated 
unconscious  states  were  also  insentient,  they  would 
still,  by  virtue  of  their  connections,  belong  to  the 
psychical  class,  and  as  such  take  their  position  in 
our  science,  not  be  relegated  to  the  "merely  mechar 
nical "  class.  But  I  ftul  to  see  any  ground  whatever 
for  denying  that  a  process  which  avowedly  takei 
place  in  tbe  sentient  organism,  and  which  once  was 
separately  felt,  ceases  to  be  a  sentient  process  when 
it  has  become  so  blended  with  others,  or  masked  by 
others,  as  to  be  inseparable  from  them.  We  have  good 
grounds  for  distinfrnishing  some  states  from  others 
by  their  greater  relative  intensity ;  but  when  iotense 
luminousness  passes  by  gra<:lations  to  f^iint  himinous* 
ness,  and  from  that  to  darkness,  we  do  not  therefore 
conclude  that  the  sensation  of  darkness  has  ceased 
to  be  optical 

145.  Mr,  Spencer,  indeed,  has  ingeniously  argued 
that  as  tendencies  become  organised  they  drop  from 
the  psychical  to  the  physical  sphere,  and  conversely 
that  Memory,  Will,  Reason,  nay  Feeling  itself,  come 
into  existence  when  the  involved  connections  between 
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tne  states  render  their  successions  imperfectly  auto- 
matic — "  these    so-called    faculties    are    classes    of 
peychical  states  which  are  in  process  of  being  organ- 
ised, and  disappear  when  their  organisation  is  com- 
plete,"    But  is    this   the   relation   of  physical  and 
psychical  ?      Physical    either    means    the    objective 
bodily   aspect    of  the    psychical    phenomena,   or  it 
I  means  phenomena  of  the  inorganic   class.     In  the 
fStat  sense,  psychical  states,  whether  succeeding  each 
other  regularly  or  irregularly,  must  always  have  their 
physical   corrulatcs.      There    is    no  mental    change 
which  is  not  at  the  same  time  a  physical  change. 
,  But  just  as  an  action  docs  not  cease  to  be  a  vital 
I  action  on  becoming  automatic,  so  a  mental  process 
does  not  cease  to  be  mental  on  becoming  organised. 
One  may  say  that  as  the  organisation  of  the  body 
becomes  complete  its  actions  tend  to  become  more 
and  more  easy  and  automatic ;  and  as  the  organisa- 
tion of  mental  processes  becomes  complete  they  also 
1  tend  to  become  more  easy  and  automatic,  in  conse- 
'  quence  of  which  they  do  not  in  their  passage  drag 
with  them  an  escort  of  nascent  feelings ;  they  are 
not  sufficiently  enduring  or  fiiiffiL-iently  intense  to  fir 
attention,  and  are  thus  subconscious  or  unconscious. 
But  this  is  only  relative,    Mr,  Spencer  says,  **  Between 
[the  reception  of  certain  impressions  and  the  perform- 
of  certain  appro|»riate  motions  there  is  some 
liuner  connection.    If  the  inner  connection  is  organised, 
ie  action  is  of  the  reflex  order,  either  simple  or  com- 
[paund,  and  none  of  the  2}h€no7nena  of  co7isciottsness 
\>ro2>er  exist    If  the  inner  connection  is  not  organised, 
Ithen  the  psychical  changes  which  come  between  the 
'impressions   and   the    motion   are    conscious   ones." 

VOL*  IV,  M 
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{Psychology,  i.  496.)  This  is  clearly  stated,  and  is 
the  logical  conclusion  of  his  premisses  ;  how  does  it 
bear  the  light  of  facts  ? 

146.  Tbe  sentient  organism  is  affected  and  reacts, 
whether  the  inner  connection  be  organised  or  not, 
whether  the  motion  succeed  the  impression  rapidly 
and  invarialily,  or  slowly  and  uncertainly.  To  say 
that  none  of  the  phenomena  proper  to  Consciousness 
exist  iu  the  first  case,  is  simply  assigning  to  Con- 
sciousness the  position  of  a  special  Mode  of  Sentience, 
This  is  acceptable ;  but  it  does  not  throw  the  un- 
conscious processes  into  the  sphere  of  insentient 
physical  processes.  And  Mr,  Spencer's  assignment 
of  Consciousness  to  the  nou-orgauisation  of  the  inner 
connection  is  untenable  in  presence  of  the  facts  that 
such  inner  connections  may  be  perfectly  organised 
and  the  actions  automatic,  so  that  the  movement 
follows  the  impression  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts  to 
arrest  it,  while,  nevertheless,  we  are  very  often  dis- 
tinctly conscious  of  them.  There  is  no  more  perfectly 
organised  connection  than  that  between  impressions 
on  the  conjunctiva  and  winking,  or  impressions  on 
the  respiratory  nerves  and  breathing ;  and  generally 
these  typical  reflex  actions  are  unconscious.  But  they 
are  not  only  always  sentient,  they  are  also  very  often 
discriminated  ;  we  are  often  as  conscious  of  the  pro- 
cesses as  of  any  in  w^hich  the  inner  con tiect ions  are 
imperfectly  organised.  Nor  is  it  correct  to  say  that 
a  fully  established  reflex  action  is  unconscious  because 
it  is  not  delayed  in  its  course,  and  hence  does  not 
**  occupy  the  time  which  consciousness  implies."  For 
although  it  is  true  that  unless  the  molecular  change 
occupies  a  certain  time  it  is  not  discriminated — does 
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not  establish  the  needed  diff<Tence  of  state,  yet  on 
many  f^-ounds  we  may  show  that  mere  duration  is 
not,  whereas  dijference  of  state  is,  the  essential  factor. 
Apart  from  this,  the  fact  is  that  winking  or  breath- 
ing is  tu)t  more  rapid  when  anconsciously  than  when 
consciously  effected. 

While,  therefore,  the  facts  are  against  Air. 
Spencer's  hypothesis  in  regard  to  the  physiolc^gitml 
reflexes,  they  are  not  less  so  in  regard  to  psycho- 
logical integrations.  Logical  processes  of  inference 
and  combiruitions  of  widely  diilerent  i^remisses  are 
effected  with  the  rapidity,  the  invariability,  and  the 
unconsciousness  of  reflex  actions.  Are  they  also  on 
this  ground  to  be  regarded  as  having  lapsed  from  the 
psychical  to  the  physical  sphere  ?  Are  they  also  to 
be  excluded  from  the  facts  of  Sentience?  Like  the 
reflex  actions,  they  may  be  unconsciously  or  con- 
sciously effected  ;  and  this  is  entirely  a  matter  of 
their  relative  intensity  in  the  system  of  forces  at  the 
moment. 

147.  Although  in  the  preceding  observations  we 
have  endeavoured  to  show  that  every  neural  process 
in  the  Sensorium  is  a  sentient  process,  and  therefore 
that  the  cases  of  links  dropped  out  of  a  cliain  of 
thought  are  improperly  assigned  to  organic  states 
which  were  merely  antecedents  and  not  mental 
states,  we  must  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  the 
fact  of  dropped  links  is  impossible  or  infrequent. 
Very  little  reflection  shows  that  intermediate  feelings 
and  thoughts,  like  the  suppressed  premisses  of  a  con- 
clusion, are  often  absent  £i*om  Consciousness,  and  are 
probably  absent  from  Sentience,  in  which  case  there 
is  no  neural   process  in  action  corresponding  to  such 
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feelinnrs  and  thouiflits.  This  is  not  a  case  of  substi- 
tutiou,  but  a  real  overleaping  of  intermediates.  We 
begin  to  hum  a  melody >  and,  after  a  bar  or  two,  pass 
at  once  to  the  conclusion ;  we  begin  by  narrating  an 
event,  and  omitting  or  forgetting  the  insignificant 
details  of  its  intermediate  stages,  mention  only  the 
close,  in  such  ettses  the  dropped  links  have  not  been 
present  as  neural  processes,  but  because  the  processes 
were  originally  active  they  have  left  their  structural 
dispositions,  and  these  determine  the  succession  of 
organic  states.  Sometimes  these  residua  have  been 
faintly  stirred ;  and  we  know  that  a  very  faint  excit- 
ation of  one  clement  in  a  group  is  often  enough  to 
awaken  the  activity  of  other  elements.  Sir  Henry 
Holland  has  noticed  how  the  mere  imagination  of  an 
impreasion  about  to  be  produced  will  excite  sympa- 
thetic sensations  "and  movements  in  other  parts 
which  are  wont  to  be  affected  by  such  impressions," 
He  cites  one  of  his  patients  "in  whom  the  mere 
expectation  of  any  hard  pressure  of  the  hand  or  sud- 
den jar  of  the  body  instantly  creates  uneasiness 
approaehiug  to  momentary  pain  in  the  perineum  ; 
this  particular  effect  in  greater  degree  invariably 
following  actual  jar  or  pressure/'  [Chapters  on  MentcU 
PhjHlolog}j,  1852,  p.  38.)  And  Dr,  Bennett  tells  of  a 
magistrate  who  felt  faint  owing  to  the  odour  of 
decomposition  coming  from  the  coffia  in  which  the 
body  of  a  murdered  child  was  mpposed  to  be.  He 
was  forced  to  leave  the  room  by  this  faiotness ;  yet 
when  the  coffin  was  opened  it  was  empty.  These 
arc  but  exaggerated  examples  of  the  recall  by  associ- 
ation. The  conclusion  must  have  been  associated  with 
'cmisses — the  closing  bars  with  the  opening  bars 
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a  melody — the  final  stages  with  the  opening  stages 
of  the  event,  before  the  intermediates  coiild  be  sup- 
pressed, the  links  dropped* 

148.  The  very  great  importance  of  this  question 
must  be  my  excuse  for  dwelliug  on  it  at  such  length. 

[Accepting  the  argument  of  the  foregoing  pages,  that 
unconscious  sentient  processes  must  be  phiced  beside 
subconscious  and  conscious  processes  among  the 
data  of  psychology,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in 
answering  the  questions  asked  at  the  outset.  The 
first,  whether  Consciousness  is  co-extensive  with 
Sentience,  we  answer  thus:  General  usngc,  which 
alternately  implies  both  that  it  is  and   is  not    co- 

I  extensive  with  Sentience,  may  be  respected  by  our 
understanding  that  a  conscious  state  is  a  special 
Btate,    one    that    is    discriminated    by    its    rehitive 

I  intensity  from    all    simultaneous    states,    and    that 

•  Consciousness  is  the  abstract  tei-m  for  all  otatei^ 
whether  discriminated  or  not  In  the  first  cxiHc,  to 
have  a  sensation  and  to  be  conscious  of  Imving  it,  arc 
two  diflferenb  states  ;  in  the  second  case,  tljey  arc  one 
and  the  same  state.     Whatever  ambiguity  there  may 

ibe  in  this  must  be  submitted  to  an  inevitable^ 
Language  was  not  formed  by  philos^jphers.  They 
most  employ  the  terms  at  hand. 

149.  Herein  we  have  given  our  answer  to  the  othm 
[questions,  whether  ConseionsiieBS  ia  the  Aupcradditioa 

of  an  activity  in  a  special  organ  or  spiritual  entity, 
which  may  or  may  not  co-operate  with  the  teik 
tient  process  in  any  particular  eaie;  and  wb^er 
I  Consciousness  is  only  a  phenomanal  dijttiiielt0a, 
Hence  all  that  remains  for  tu  is  to  apectfy  the  eon- 
ditiona  of  the  distinction. 
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Cons''''>iisi]ess,  as  the  abstract  of  discriminated 
state.^,  is  that  which  writers  indicate  when  they  say 
it  is  impressed  by  olyects,  ideas  emerge  in  it,  images 
are  presented  to  it,  and  it  is  directed  to  them.  Sir 
W.  Hamilton  defioes  it,  "the  recognition  by  the  mind 
or  the  Ego  of  its  own  acts  or  affections."  Dui^jald 
Stewart  defines  it,  ''  the  immediate  knowledge  which 
the  mind  has  of  its  sensations  and  thonghta,  and  in 
general  of  all  its  present  operations."  Here  Con- 
sciousness is  not  co-extensive  with  Mind,  but  is  only 
one  of  its  modes.  And  even  thus  understood  it  fails 
to  justify  soch  phrases  as  **  the  cat  is  conscious  of  the 
presence  of  its  prey,"  and  "  man  is  conscious  of  the 
existence  of  an  external  world ; "  for  in  these  there 
is  no  recognition  by  the  Ego  of  its  own  operation. 
Elsewhere  Hamilton  escapes  this  contradiction  by  a 
different  definition,  "  Consciousness/'  he  says,  '*  ia 
not  to  be  recjarded  as  aiii^ht  diflerent  from  the  mental 
modes  or  movements  themselves."  This  is  to  identify 
it  with  Sentience,  which  includes  unconscious  states, 
and  accordingly  we  find  him  reviving  the  Leibnitzian 
doctrine  of  unconscious  mental  modifications.  I 
am  not  clear  as  to  the  position  of  Professor  Bain, 
for  wldlc,  on  the  one  hand,  he  gives  a  definition 
which  identifies  Cour^^ciousncss  with  Sentience — *' co- 
extensive with  mental  life,  and  stated  more  or  less 
strongly  as  that  life  is  considered  to  rise  or  fall  in 
degree"  {The  Etiiotions,  p.  545) — on  the  other  hand 
he  excludes  from  mental  life  the  sentient  states  and 
mental  operations  which  pass  tmconsciously,  regard! 
them  as  reflex  and  insentient. 

150.  Consciousness  is  often  synonymous  with  Cog-" 
nition.     To  have  a  sensation  and  to  know  it  is  to 
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be  conscious  of  it.  But  the  term  Cognition  is  also 
ambiguous.  A  dog  isk  said  to  know  his  mnster,  and 
to  kuow  that  he  will  be  beaten  if  he  does  this  or 
that ;  and  such  use  of  the  term  is  as  accurate  as  its 
application  to  the  highe^^t  forras  of  Cognition.  The 
dog  also  recognises  his  kennel,  knows  his  food.  Is 
he  CO h scions  of  these  ?  Yes,  if  Consciousness  be 
discrinii Dated  feeling ;  no,  if  it  be  recognition  by 
the  Ego  of  its  own  operations.  Much  of  our  own 
knowledge  —  even  scientific  knowledge  —  is  in  this 
sense  quite  unconscious.  Professor  Baiii  has  referred 
to  Newton's  Piincipia,  where  there  is  evidence  that 
his  mind  passed  so  rapidly  over  the  intenn<*diate 
reasonings  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  could  him- 
self have  expressed  these  unless  by  a  deliberate  effort 
and  lonix  meditation. 

15  L  We  discriminate  feelings  of  Sense,  feelingfi  of 
Intellect,  and  feelings  of  Volition.  They  are  ncvcraily 
Sense-consciousness,  Thought'ConsciouHneiMi,  and  Voli- 
tional-consciousness. The  two  factors,  Fc4?ling  and 
Discrimination,  are  thus  the  factors  of  Conj|ciriui«Qa«§ 
nrhen  that  is  the  synonym  of  Cognition.  But  M 
Feeling,  in  its  widest  acceptation,  is  al»o  CoiiiiciafUk 
ness  in  its  widest  acceptation,  wbat  iii  that  niKJcial 
mode  or  quality  which  is  designated  u  DuiaijiiinS' 
lion  1  It  is  relative  intensity,  the  mameotMf  pn^ 
dominance  of  one  thrill  over  all  the  iixntiltiintcniii 
thrills  to  which  the  sentient  ofganism  h  mlijectid* 
The  conditions  of  this  predominatiM  int  eMlpfel« 
They  may  be  summed  up  in  the  gn^ster  en^rffp  iff 
dissimilarity  of  the  stimoktioii,  with  tha  eonmt^mui 
arrest  of  AttentioiL 

152,  Although  philoeophieal  and  ardtmuy  iMguagt 
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agree  in  identifying  Consciousness  with  Attention,  m 
that  to  be  conscious  of  a  feeling  is  to  attend  to  it, 
to  be  unconscious  is  to  be  inattentive,  this  is  only 
rebaptiziiig  a  process,  not  explaining  it  We  must 
therefore  inquire — 


WHAT  IS   THE   OPERATION  W  ATTENTION^ 


153.  Note,  first,  that  Attention  is  not  a  faculty,  m 
60  many  p^sycbologists  Euppose^  and  as  our  ordinary 
language  seems  to  indicate  when  we  say  it  is  directed 
or  arrested,  or  when  we  treat  it  as  an  internal  con- 
templator  of  mental  and  physical  changes.  Con- 
sidered on  its  active  side,  it  is  one  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  Reflex  Function  ;  on  its  sentient  side  it  is  a 
measure  of  intensity.  Every  act  of  attending  is  a 
reflex  act.  But  since  we  recognise  a  distinction  be- 
tween involuntary  and  voluntary  reflexes,  we  must 
extend  this  to  involuntary  and  voluntary  attention* 
It  is  the  latter  which  usurps  the  name  ;  just  as  Vision 
is  commonly  restricted  to  the  focussing  which  brings 
the  object  to  cover  the  yellow  spot  of  the  retina, 
because  there  Vision  is  distinct,  althoucjh  the  whole 
of  the  retina  is  sensitive  in  varying  gnidationa. 
Objects  impressing  the  retina  on  the  out^r  zones  ar^ 
indirectly,  indistinctly  seen.  This  indirect,  indistinct 
vision  is  a  typical  example  of  suhconscicmsness.  It 
forms  the  larger  portion  of  the  visual  field,  in  which 
various  objects  are  seen  with  varying  distinctness, 
whereas  only  those  which  cover  the  yellow  spot 
determine  the  convergence  of  the  optical  axes,  and  are 
hence  distinctly  seen.  The  iuflnence  of  these  sub- 
conscious states  in  determining  results  is   immense. 
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jonfitiing  ourselves  for  a  moment  to  the  case  of 
Tisiou,  our  Orientation  or  localising  greatly  depends 
on  the  impressions  outside  the  yellow  sput  Auhert 
Bays  that  if  the  eyes  are  covered,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  hole  in  the  centre,  a  man  is  unable  to  find 
his  way  even  in  his  own  room  ;  and  patients  suffering 
from  atrophy  of  the  outer  ssones  of  the  retina,  with 
a  consequent  limitation  of  the  visual  field,  walk  very 
unsteadily,  and  easily  fall.  [Physiohguche  Optik 
1876,  p.  485.)  This  is  intelligible  when  we  reflect 
how  the  ground,  the  sky,  the  houses,  &c.,  are  taken 
into  our  glance  as  we  walk,  though  none  of  these 
[may  be  fixed,  or  only  momently  fixed. 

154,  The  analogy  between  Consciousness  and  the 

yellow  spot  of   distinct  vision  has   been  noticed   by 

several  writers.     We  have  only  to  extend  the  analogy, 

and  the  whole  of  the  visual  field,  with  its  incessant 

[and  infinite  gradations  of  distinctness,  will  analogically 

[ fitand  for  the  gradations  of  sentience,  broadly  marked 

as  Consciousness,  Subconsciousness,  Unconsciousness, 

So  long  as  the  retina  is  anywhere  affected  there  is 

iTision,  or  the  components  of  a  visual  perception  ;  so 

[long  as  the  Sensorium  is  affected  there  is  feeling,  or 

I  the  conditions  of  some  mental  change. 

Attention,  then,  is  mental  focussing^  with  conse- 
[qncnt  distinctness  of  vision.  Limited  to  a  certain 
[group  of  sensitive  tremors,  it  thereby  excludes  all 
other  groups.  The  eye  moves  incessantly,  bringing 
the  yellow  spot  successively  in  relation  to  difi'erent 
points  in  the  visual  field ;  each  movement  is  a  reflex 
produced  by  the  urgency  of  the  strongest  stimulation. 
Having  fixed  one  point,  the  eye  moves  to  another, 
for  it   cannot  remain  fixed  more  than  an  instant^ 
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except  by  great  effort;  it  seeks  the  brigli test  point, 
because  that  is  the  strongest  stimulus,  but  it  also 
is  determined  by  another  kind  of  stronger  stimulus, 
namely,  interest  By  rapid  oscillations  and  alterna- 
tions the  eye  traverses  and  re  traverses  the  visual 
field*  There  is  a  strict  analogy  between  this  and  the 
fluctuation  of  intensity  in  the  sensorial  field :  one 
stimulation  rises  into  distinctness  after  the  other;  the 
rise  of  the  one  is  the  fall  of  the  others.  There  is, 
however,  no  fac  ty  of  Attention  determining  this 
rise  and  fall ;  that  is  only  the  name  we  give  the 
process- 

155.  Every  one  is  aware  that  what  is  called  direct- 
ing the  attention  to  a  process,  or  a  part  of  the  body, 
suffices  to  raise  the  sensation  from  the  indistinctness 
of  unconsciousness  and  subconsciousness  into  the 
dear  light  of  consciousness.  At  any  given  moment 
you  arc  unconscious  of  feelings  in  your  finger-tips 
and  toes,  nay,  unconscious  of  having  those  parts; 
a  momentary  attention  suffices  to  raise  a  vivid  con- 
sciousness of  fingers  and  toes.  Were  these  feelings 
non-existent,  even  as  items  in  the  general  stimulation 
of  the  Sensorium,  and  only  called  into  existence  by 
an  increased  innervation  of  the  parts  consequent  on 
the  act  of  attention?  Or  were  they  existent,  but 
obscured  by  the  predominance  of  other  stimulations? 
It  is  not  improbable  that  an  increased  innervation 
played  its  part,  since  we  know  that  keeping  attention 
fixedly  on  any  organ  increases  the  flow  of  blood  there ; 
but  it  is  certain  that,  unless  some  sensation  were 
already  there,  no  effort  of  attention  could  evoke  it ; 
and  this  may  easily  be  proved  by  fixing  the  attention 
on  some  insensitive  part 
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156.  As  with  sensations  so  with  thoughts.     We 
can  attend  to  thoughts,  keep  them  fixed  and  recur- 
Erent,  but  before  we  can  fix  them  they  must  rise ;  the 
cerebral  conditions  must   be  present  before   we  can 
irrest  them;  our  attention  is  the  energy  of  interest 
irbicb   gives    each    thought   its    predominant  stimu- 
|lation,    and    thereby   suppresses    the    rise   of    other 
id  incongruous   thoughts.      In  the  state  known  as 
Expectation   the    Seusorium  is   adjusted    to   the   re- 
Iception    of  a  particular  group  of  impressions  ;    the 
organism  is,  so  to  speak,  '*  ready  to  spring,"  having 
pre[Kired  its  organs  for  that  reaction  ;  and  this  con- 
dition is  itself  a  suppression  of  all  nascent  impulses 
?hich,  tending  towards  a  different  reaction,  are  not 
'congruous  with  tlie  adjustment:  when  such  impulses 
.arise  tliey  are  speedily  suppressed*     A  miin  expecting 
[the  appearance  of  his  enemy  or  the  sohition  of  a 
jroblem  is  irritated,  disturbed,   by  any  call  on  hla 
ittention  elsewhere.     If  told   to  look  elsewhere,  he 
satisfied   by  a    rapid    gLmce,  and   returns   to  his 
fonner  state;  if  an  irrelevant  idea  is  suggested,  he 
juickly  dismisses  it.    Whereas,  if,  instead  of  being 
called  away,  be  is  told  to  look  in  the  expected  direc- 
tion— ^if,  instead  of  an  irrelevant  idea,  there  rises  a 
Irrelevant  idea — his  adjustment   becomes  more   tense, 
id  his  readiness  to  spring  is  increased, 
157-  It  is  thus  that  Attention  is  a  volitional  reflex. 
This  is  especially  noticeable  in  Observation.     We  are 
lot  simply  receptive  and  passive  in  obserying,  but 
active,  detaching  one  set  of  impressions   from 
ay  that  arc  simultaneous.     Systematic  observation 
an  iiitellectuai  process  of  a  high  order,  very  dif- 
ferent from  seeing.     It  directs  the  current  of  imprcs 
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sions  according  to  some  preconceived  purpose,  and 
directs  attention  to  the  impressions  themselves  rather 
than  to  their  interpretatiooR.  What  is  this  process 
of  direction  ?  It  is  the  bringing  of  the  organs  into 
those  positions  which  are  most  fiivourable  to  the 
reception  of  stimuli.  To  see  distinctly  we  converge 
the  axes  of  both  eyes  and  accommodate  the  lenses, 
at  the  same  time  disregarding  the  impressions  made 
on  the  outer  zones  of  the  retina.  To  hear  distinctly 
we  adjust  the  aural  muscles,  and  disregard  all  sounds 
not  relevant  to  the.  series  we  wish  to  follow,  as  when 
in  the  hubbub  of  the  market-place  we  follow  only 
one  speaker's  voice.  To  observe  mentally  we  fix  in 
the  same  way  one  series  of  feelings,  and  disregard  all 
those  not  congruent  with  the  series.  There  is  more 
or  less  sense  of  Efibrt  in  this  act,  and  by  it  we 
become  conscious  of  the  act^  Is  this  a  distinction 
between  Consciousness  and  Attention  ?  No ;  it  is 
simply  the  attention  to  the  peculiar  sensation  which 
accompanies  the  innervation  of  the  attending  organs. 
This  innervation,  like  all  others,  may  be  distinctly  or 
indistinctly  felt  at  different  times.  The  effort  is  dis- 
tinctly felt  when  we  endeavour  to  combine  two  ideas 
which  are  difficult  or  incapable  of  combination  ;  it 
is  not  distinctly  felt  when  the  ideas  easily  blend. 
The  fatigue  of  thought  is  analogous  to  muscular 
fatigue  ;  and  when  the  effort  of  suppressing  irrelevant 
ideas  is  great,  there  is  a  muscular  effect  traceable  in 
the  temporary  arrest  of  respiration,  f 

♦  Compure  Wundt  :  Physiologudi4  Ftychoiogtef  721,  and  F£GHNEb: 
FMycophi/M,  iL  463. 

t  Tliis  physiological  influence  hm  rare!  j  been  allowed  for.  Every  ona 
knowB  that  the  breathing  ia  suspended  during  ftxed  attention  j  and  that 
the  jawuing  eousequent  on  aiistalned  eflbrUs  of  attention  ia  piobabl/ 
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159.  Attention  being  thus  a  reflex,  we  understand 
why  it  can  only  be  excited  and  sustained  by  stinmla- 
tioti.  The  mere  desire  to  converge  the  axes  of  the 
eyes  is  insufficient,  there  must  be  the  stimulation  of 
un  ol»ject  to  fix  them.  The  mere  prescription  to 
attend  to  a  certain  topic  is  powerless  unless  there  be 
an  interest  to  fix  it.  Gall  well  said,  in  answer  to 
Vicq  d'Azir,  that  it  is  idle  to  attribute  the  want  of 
attention  in  monkeys  to  their  natural  turbulence : 
show  a  monkey  Ma  female  or  a  fruit,  and  he  is 
attentive  enough. 

In  the  rapid  alternation  of  feelings,  the  oscilla- 
tions of  attention,  only  those  which  have  the  greater 
relative  intensity  will  be  conscious  states ;  those 
^ef  less  intensity  subconscious  ;  those  of  minimum 
itensity,  unconscious: — -i.e.,  attention^  fugitive  at- 
sntion,  and  inattention  represent  the  three  marked 
ivisions  of  our  mental  states, 
160.  As  Experience  develops  we  acquire  a  greater 
I  capacity  of  Attention  in  general,  and  also  of  attending 
I.e.,  distinguishing,  sensations  which  were  pre- 
[iriously  confused  with  otliers.  The  painter  acquires  a 
JBensibility  to  colour  and  shades  of  colour,  and  the 
[musician  a  sensibility  to  tone;^,  which  transcends  that 
[of  ordinary  men.  The  mathematician  acquires  the 
iBensibility  to  geometrical  relations  from  his  constant 
[attention  to  geometrical  forms. 

And  with  this  increase  in  the  capacity  of  Attention 
lere  also  comes  an  acquired  incapacity  of  attending 

be  eifect  of  diminishe^d  respiTation.  The  acquiBition  of  the  power  of 
entiuu  is  the  leftmiiijif  bow  to  alternate  nieiital  mljui^truenii*  with  the 
rtbtthtiiic  moventent*  of  rehpimtion.  It  is  a  happy  phrase  hy  which 
Itlie  French  indicate  a  quick  but  »uperfidai  Ihinktii  as  incapable  of  & 
lurork  dt  longue  hakim. 
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to  certain  sensations  and  movements  which  formerly 
were  distingiiislied.  In  some  eases  the  incapacity  is 
absolute,  that  is  to  say,  we  cannot,  if  we  try,  become 
conscious  of  the  state,  when  it  has  lapsed  fi*om  the 
position  of  a  discharging  group,  and  become  only  the 
elementary  component  of  some  wider  group.  In  most 
cases  it  is  relative.  Thus  the  din  of  the  mill  wheel, 
which  prevents  my  hearing  what  the  miller  says,  has 
become  so  familiar  to  him  that  he  has  an  acquired 
incapacity  of  attending  to  the  sounds^  and  amid  the 
whirl  he  perfectly  hears  all  I  say.  But  the  incapacity 
is  not  absolute  :  let  there  be  only  a  creak,  or  any 
other  unfamiliar  sound  produced  by  the  wheel,  and  he 
will  be  the  first  to  distinguish  it  As  it  is  interest 
which  fixes  the  attention,  so  it  is  want  of  interest 
which  incapacitates  the  attention.  Tlie  miller  knows 
what  the  sounds  mean,  and  has  no  interest  even  in 
that  knowledge.  How  an  explanation — be  it  merely 
a  phrase — quieter  the  mind,  withdrawing  it  from 
further  efforts  of  search,  may  often  be  noticed.  A 
patient  agitated  by  certain  unfamiliar  symptoms  is 
often  quieted  by  the  assurance  of  liis  physician  that 
these  symptoms  "  proceed  from  the  nerves,"  He  has 
no  knowledge  of  nerves,  no  conception  of  how  his 
symptoms  are  connected  with  them,  but  the  phrase 
itself  is  familiar^  and  therefore  unagitating :  it  cnjma 
him. 

161,  M.  Delbceuf  relates  that  having  paid  a  visit  to 
a  country  house  which  was  near  a  wateifall^  the  noise 
of  the  fall  at  first  almost  prevented  his  hearing  the 
conversation  at  table ;  he  gradually  got  accustomed 
not  to  attend  to  it,  and  on  the  sixth  day,  on  awaking 
during  the  night,  he  could  not  hear  it  at  alL     In  vain 
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he  listened,  no  sound  was  heard,  He  got  out  of  bed, 
and  on  going  to  the  window  the  sight  of  the  falling 
water  first  made  the  fall  andihle*  {De  la  SensibilitSy 
p.  38.)  This  curious  case,  analogous  to  the  insensi- 
bility of  the  miller  to  the  roar  of  the  mill,  shows  how 
a  powerful  sensible  affection  may  fail  to  become  a 
sensation  simply  because  the  Attention  is  not  excited, 
and  how  this  failnre  of  attention  comes  from  the 
cessation  of  significance  :  the  novel  sounds  irresistibly 
attract  notice  by  a  diffused  escort  of  nascent  feelings ; 
this  escort  becomes  more  and  more  restricted  by 
repetition ;  and  finally  tlie  organism  gets  so  adapted 
to  the  uniformity  of  the  stimulation  that  it  ceases  to 
respond  by  a  reflex  of  attention.  Yet  the  co-operation 
of  another  sense,  by  recalling  the  state  of  feeling 
associated  with  the  sound,  suffices  for  the  revival  of 
the  whole  process  by  which  the  sound  is  felt. 

The  incapacity  of  attending  to  a  feeling  may  be 
due  to  the  presence  of  some  more  powerful  stimu- 
lation, or  to  the  organism  having  acquii'ed  some 
definite  mode  of  reaction  :  thus  we  are  unable  to  see 
the  plainest  evidence  (plain  to  others)  when  it  opposes 
our  passions  or  deep-rooted  convictions.  So  far  from 
its  being  marvellous  that  men  of  vast  intellects 
should  fail  to  see  what  to  other  men  are  self-evident 
truths,  it  is  only  a  case  of  the  general  incapacity  of 
the  mind  for  seeing  what  does  nob  interest  it,  and  of 
combining  ideas  that  are  antagonistic. 

162.  In  treating  of  psychological  Method  wo  had 
to  remark  on  the  difficulty  of  Observation.  Our  pre- 
sent investigation  throws  light  on  that  subject  The 
acquired  incapacity  of  attention  is  the  cause  why 
the   greater   part   of   what  passes  for    Observation, 
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except  in  science,  is  extremely  fugitive  and  imperfect^ 

because  tlic  mind  necessarily  hurries  on  to  Interpre- 
tation.  Wlico  we  look  at  a  landscape  or  read  a  book, 
we  pay  but  a  fugitive  attention  to  the  sensible  aflfe 
tious,  unless  we  are  painters  or  printers;  and  we' 
are  absolutely  incapable  of  attending  to  the  logical 
processes  of  combination  on  which  an  interpretation 
depends.  Hence  the  animal,  the  infant,  and  the 
uncultivated  man  observe  but  little,  that  is  to  say, 
they  pay  slight  and  fleeting  attention  to  the  sensible 
qualities  of  the  objects  as  such,  being  predomioantly 
attracted  by  what  the  objects  signify ;  it  is  their 
interpretation  of  the  sensible  signs  which  interests 
them  and  directs  their  actions.  The  colours  and 
forms  of  things  have  for  the  artist  and  man  of  science 
an  interest  which  fixes  attention  ;  to  the  ordinary 
mind  they  are  only  the  recognisable  signs  of  objects 
which  serve  some  needs.  The  play  of  light,  the 
gradations  of  tint  on  an  apple  or  a  mossy  wall,  which 
arrest  and  delight  the  artistic  eye,  are  to  the  ordinary 
beholder  simply  signs  of  apple  and  wall,  and  in  them^ 
selves  have  no  interest  for  him. 

1C3.  It  is  this  tendency  to  pass  from  signs  to  their 
significations  which  early  causes  us  to  become  so 
inattentive  to  the  internal  changes  operating  in  per- 
ception, and  so  attentive  to  the  external  changes 
precednig  them,  that  we  come  to  regard  colours, 
forms,  sounds,  scents,  and  emotions  as  properties 
exclusively  belonging  to  things,  and  not  at  all  as  the 
aflections  of  our  Sensibility  determined  by  the  action 
of  things.  Only  by  study  do  we  arrive  at  a  vague 
conception  of  our  subjective  co-opemtion  in  the 
perception  of  objects.     Even  when  experiment  and 
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mcluctioii  make  ua  aware  of  the  fact^  our  acquired 
iucapacity  of  attention  to  the  process  mak»?s  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  keep  tlie  fact  before  us.  Colours, 
forms,  and  motions  iraperiouslj  assert  themselves  as 
external  forces,  which  we  suppose  ourselves  passively 
to  receive,  as  a  mirror  receives  the  images  it  reflects. 
Even  more  difficult  is  it  for  us  to  realise  that  the 
true  agencies  in  the  perception  of  colours,  forms,  and 
motions  are  changes  in  our  nervous  system.  The 
whipped  dog  feels  the  pain,  hut  he  no  more  refers 
this  pain  to  internal  chayges  than  the  ordinary  man 
refers  the  colour  and  motions  of  the  whip  to  internal 
changes.  The  dog,  indeed,  connects  the  painful 
feeling  with  certain  visual  feelings,  and  believes  the 
pain  to  be  something  belonging  to  the  w^hip,  as  we 
believe  the  heat  to  he  something  belonging  to  the 
fire.  When  first  the  dog  felt  a  pain  bis  attention 
was  probably  wholly  occupied  with  this  feeling, 
without  any  objective  interpretation  which  could 
project  it  outside  by  connecting  it  with  some  visible 
antecedent ;  but  having  learned  that  some  pains  were 
concurrent  with  certain  visual  appearances,  and  were 
relieved  l>y  certain  muscular  efibrts  which  changed 
his  relative  positiim  to  such  appearances,  he  soon 
learned  to  connect  these  pains  with  these  appearances. 
It  is  thus  also  with  ns.  And  only  by  reflecting  on 
our  experiences  do  we  learn  to  refer  the  pain  to  a 
change  in  ourselves. 


164.  We  have  now  brought  our  discussion  to  a 
point  from  which  a  survey  may  be  taken.  We  have 
seen  that  a  conscious  state  ia  one  which  is  discrimi- 
nated by  its  relative  intensity  from  all  otfjer  simub 
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taneous  affections  of  the  Sensorium;  and  it  ia  thi 
diff'erence  wliich  chamc  terises  it,  not  any  adilil 
from  some  other  organ  :  the  neural  process  itself  takes 
place  in  the  same  way  whether  it  be  a  conscious, 
subconscious,  or  unconscious  action  of  the  Sensorium. 
In  inquiring  into  tlie  conditions  of  tliis  diflerence 
we  found  that  the  conscious  state  wns  the  act  of 
attention,  the  unconscious  state  one  of  in  attention* 
This  is  the  psychological  process,  and  its  physiological 
correlative  we  four  id  to  be  a  reflex  act.  But  little 
seisms  gained  thereby,  since  all  sensations  have  their 
reflexes,  and  our  task  was  to  specify  the  conditions 
which  determined  one  reflex  amid  several  as  the 
reflex  of  diserimi nation.  A  clue  seemed  to  be  afforded 
by  the  facts  of  vision.  While  the  whole  of  the  retinal 
surface  is  sensitive  to  light  and  all  objects  in  the 
visual  field  are  perceived,  oidy  one  spot  in  the  retina 
is  capable  of  distinct  vision,  and  it  is  the  impressioi 
on  that  spot  which  by  their  greater  vividness  obsci 
the  impressions  on  other  spots.  When  any  inipresaion! 
on  the  outer  zones  of  the  retina  Ijas  sufficient  energy, 
it  causes  a  reflex  which  brings  the  yellow  spot  to  bear 
on  the  object,  and  thus  enables  ns  to  see  it  distinctly. 
But  there  had  been  an  act  of  discrimination,  a  reflex, 
which  i>receded  this,  namely,  the  act  of  attention  to 
the  indistinct  object.  Helmholtz  has  proved  that  we 
can  by  attention  suppress  the  effect  of  the  impression 
made  on  tlie  yellow  spot,  and  thus  become  conscious 
of  impressions  on  the  outer  zones.  This  shows  that 
the  process  is  sensorial,  and  not  retinal  It  disprove 
also  AVimdt's  opinion  that  the  visual  field  {BUckfeld) 
is  the  field  of  Consciousness,  the  visual  point  (Blick- 
punkl)  the  seat  of  Attention ;  though  this  opinion  is 
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acceptable  if  by  ConscianaaesB  wc  ondeTStand  sentt- 
ence  in  general,  and  by  Attention  only  the  highest 
degree  of  discriminated  sentience,  with  lower  degrees 
of  subconscioui^ness  and  nuconscioiisiiess  comspoad- 
ing  with  fugitive  attention  and  inattention*  As  a 
physiological  fact,  it  is  only  impressions  on  the  yellow 
spot  which  by  their  greater  energy  determine  the  pre- 
dominance and  consequently  the  attention  or  con- 
Bciousness ;  but,  as  a  psychological  fact,  the  attention 
or  consciousness  may  be  dctennined  by  impressitma 
of  feebler  energy  but  of  greater  interest,  and  tliat 
depends  on  the  psychostatical  condition  or  psychical 
tone  of  the  moment.  There  is  therefore,  and  it  is 
a  truth  which  has  not  escaped  Wundt,  an  inner  or 
sensorial  visual  point  {BlickpunJct)  which  dominates 
that  of  the  retinal  point.  I  shall  return  to  this 
presently, 

165.  Our  final  explanation  then  is  this  :  Conscious- 
ness in  its  widest  sense  is  Sentience,  the  activity  of 
the  sentient  organism,  and  includes  activities  that 
are  unattended  to,  activities  that  are  but  faintly  and 
fugitively  attended  to,  and  activities  that  are  dis- 
tinctly and  enduringly  attended  to.  In  its  narrow 
sense^  and  the  one  commonly  in  use  in  philosophic 
speech,  it  is  that  state  of  the  sentient  activity  w^liich 
is  different  from  simultaneous  states  by  its  relative 
intensity.  Life  is  Action,  Mutual  life  is  Conscious- 
ness in  the  wider  sense.  The  actions  of  the  orijaniMm 
are  many,  various,  but  interconnected :  some  are 
unapparent,  others  are  apparent;  some  are  tlie  com- 
ponents of  combined  results  not  separately  recogiu»ed  ; 
others  are  groups  which  seem  indeperidfnt  of  each 
other.    AJl  the  actions  which  go  to  form  the  group 
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Respiratioe  are  vital  actions,  thoiigli  we  only  consider 
their  result  Respiration  is,  or  seems  to  be,  an  action 
independent  of  Digestion  ;  and  Locomotion,  a  group 
independent  of  both.  It  is  thus  also  with  mentall 
actions.  They  have  a  relative  independence,  and  an 
absolute  interdependence. 


PEKSONALITY. 

166.  We  are  thus  led  to  another  aspect  of  the 
question,  which  must  have  contiinially  obtruded  itself, 
on  tlie  reader's  thought  during  the  foregoing  discus- 
sion,  but  which  it  was  necessary  to  leave  unnoticed 
till  we  had  establislied  certain  positions.  By  Con- 
sciousness, the  intervention  of  the  Personality  is 
usuiilly  unilerstood.  In  this  sense  the  conscious  state 
is  **  the  recognition  by  the  Ego  of  its  own  operatioru* 
It  is  we  who  feel — What  is  that  Personality  ? 

167.  Hitherto  we  have  been  considering  particular 
states  consequent  on  stimulation  of  particular  organs, 
with  only  a  tacit  reference  to  the  general  sentient 
Btate  of  the  organism.  Changes  in  the  sense-organs^ 
and  chanfres  in  the  Sensorium,  have  been  treated  as 
isolated  events ;  so  that  while  describing  each  change 
as  a  thrillj  and  the  varying  degrees  of  relative  inten- 
sity and  diffusion  of  such  thrills  as  conscious,  sub- 
conscious, and  unconscious  states,  we  have  kept  in 
the  background  the  consideration  that  each  of  these 
was  a  variation  of  the  genenil  state,  and  that  they  all 
combined  to  form  a  total,  which  total  in  turn  deter- 
mined the  character  of  each  succeeding  state.  We 
must  now  liring  this  consideration  into  the  foreground. 
We  must  consider  that  organs  are  only  difiercntiations  ' 
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of  the  organism,  parts  which  have  no  vital  eignificance 
except  in  relation  to  a  whole,  their  actions,  liowever 
seemingly  independeBt,  having  an  oven^ling  unity 
and  co7isensus, 

168.  Accompanying  the  particular  feelings  excited 
by  present  stimulations  there  is  not  only  the  operation 
of  past  feelings,  awakened  residua,  which  blend  with 
the  present  and  determine  the  perceptions,  there  13 
also  the  general  stream  of  simultaneous  excitations, 
with  their  residua,  constituting  the  vague  massive 
feeling  known  as  the  feeling  of  existence,  the  sense  of 
personality,  the  unity  which  connects  parts  into  a 
total.  The  diffusive  weaves  of  Systemic  Sensation, 
the  more  definitely  restricted  weaves  of  Sense,  the 
delicate  and  continuous  changes  of  Thought,  are 
combinations  of  excited  and  subsiding  tremors,  and 
their  recombinations, — all  which  blend  into  a  total. 
It  is  tbis  total  which  is  our  Personality,  every  single 
state  being  vivid  or  obscure  according  to  its  relation 
to  this  general  state.  Personality  corresponds  psycho- 
logically w4th  what  physiologically  is  the  guiding 
influence  of  the  centre  of  gravity.  Every  part  of  the 
body  has  its  weight ;  the  whole  has  its  centre  of 
gravity,  and  the  movements  are  regulated  by  that. 
**Our  w^alking,"  says  Goethe,  "is  a  series  of  Mis;"  but 
the  series  ia  co-ordinated  l>y  the  feeling  of  central 
equilibrium.  The  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  is 
a  continually  shifting  point-  The  attitude  of  the  Per- 
sonality is  likewise  a  continually  shifting  point. 

169.  Consciousness  depends  on  a  twofold  process 
of  differentiation  and  integration,  whereby  the  Subject 
is  differenced  from  the  Object  (also  the  total  from  a 
part) J  and  at  the  same  time  identified  with  it     The 
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sense  of  Diili^rcDce  is  accompanied  by  a  sense  of 
Community — indeed  is  only  thus  possible,  WUen 
ideally  we  separate  a  whole  into  parts,  we  have  always 
the  whole  present  in  thought*  We  can  remember  the 
elements  of  which  a  group  is  formed  though  we  may 
only  "  fix  "  the  formed  group.  If  we  distinguish  the 
various  parts  of  our  body,  it  is  always  in  tacit  impli- 
cation of  the  whole ;  and  when  we  distinguish  our- 
8  Ives  from  the  external  world,  there  is  always  a 
tixcit  reference  to  our  identification  w^ith  it.  To  dia^ 
criminate  a  particular  feeling  is  oidy  possible  when 
there  is  a  background  of  feeling  from  whicb  it  is 
detached.  This,  translated  into  physiological  terms,  is 
saying  that  a  particular  state  of  sentience  is  only 
pos.sible  in  the  activity  of  an  organ  which  is  part  of 
a  sentient  organism.  And,  since  we  have  shown  that 
the  discrimination  is  the  reflex  of  Attention,  we  may 
conclude  tliat  every  particular  feeling  is  the  7no77ientary 
aiiitude  of  the  organisni^  the  shifting  of  its  centre 
of  gravity.  The  physiological  law  tliat  no  neural 
excitation  is  normally  isolated  from  the  excitation  of 
the  wdiole  nervous  system,  and  that  its  discharge  is 
comlitioned  by  the  state  of  that  ssystem  at  the 
moment,  has  its  psychological  equivalent  in  the  law 
that  no  sentient  state  is  to  be  isolated  from  the 
psycliostatical  condition  of  the  Sensorium*  Each 
thrill  of  change  blends  with,  or  is  arrested  by,  the 
mass  of  simultaneous  thrills ;  so  that  there  is  a  con- 
tinuous co-operation  of  the  two  processes  of  differen- 
tiation and  integration,  and  of  particular  feelings  with 
the  general  feeling  or  Personality. 

169a.  An  image  may  assist  us  here.     Each  of  the 
Senses  has  its  special  domain.    The  domain  of  Vision 
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is  sharply  demarcated  from  that  of  neariiig.  There 
is  a  visual  fiuld,  with  the  aharply-defiiiod  ohjects 
appi^aring  in  it,  and  so  difit^reneed  from  it.  There 
is  ail  auditory  range,  with  its  slmrply-defined  tones. 
And  so  of  the  other  senses.  Each  has  its  range  ;  but 
each  is  only  a  domain  in  the  general  expanse  of 
Feeling.  Just  as  in  the  visual  field  there  is  a  general 
illumination,  and  a  variety  of  illuminated  points,  the 
eye  fixing  now  this  and  now  the  other  point,  but 
always  embracing  the  whole  illuminated  field ;  so 
within  the  sensorial  horizon  there  is  a  general 
excitation  of  Sensibility  with  a  variety  of  particulai; 
groups  and  particular  elements  of  groups^  the  Atten- 
tion now  being  fixed  on  this,  and  now  moving  to 
another,  but  always  solicited  by  the  whole  of  the 
excitations.  It  is  this  general  sensorial  field  which 
we  understand  by  our  Personality,  our  Self,  and  to 
wliich  all  particular  fields,  and  all  particular  ol ejects 
in  those  fields,  are  referred.  Whether  this  reference 
takes  place  by  a  rapid  oscillation  of  Attention  from 
one  to  the  other,  or  by  a  simultaneous  clutch  of  the 
two  processes  of  change,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide. 
But  familiar  experiences  show  how  possible  it  is  to 
have,  in  what  is  practically  one  and  the  same  percep- 
tion, a  combination  of  the  general  feeling  with  the 
particular  feeling.  Thus  in  reading,  the  eye  takes 
I  in  at  once  the  single  letters  of  a  word,  the  total  of 
those  letters,  and  the  briglit  surface  of  the  page  on 
which  the  word  is  written.  We  find,  on  experiment, 
that  as  each  letter  is  distinctly  seen  all  the  others  are 
[obscured  ;  however  rapidly  the  sye  passes  from  letter 
I  to  letter,  it  does  habitually  fix  each,  and  as  it  fixes 
one  it  leaves  the  others  vague ;  very  often  the  eye 
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re  traverses  the  course,  respells  the  word ;  and  all 
this  while  there  has  beeu  a  sensation  of  the  white 
page  and  the  black  letters  detached  from  that  general 
background ;  for  only  thus  could  the  letters  have 
been  read.  As  the  eye  passes  from  word  to  word 
there  is  a  successive  obscuration  of  each  antecedent 
word,  and  this  rapidly  passes  from  subconscious 
ol>soiiratioa  to  uoconscious ;  but  the  impulse  is 
carried  on,  and  the  Sensorium  is  still  agitated  by  the 
results  of  the  sensible  affections  ;  so  that  we  can,  and 
often  doj  recall  the  words  into  clGarness. 

170.  Another  illustration.  Wc  enter  upon  some 
scheme  or  plan  of  action  ;  and  this  is  very  vague 
except  as  to  the  end  in  view,  Tbat  vague  feeling, 
howev^CFj  suffices  to  direct  and  correct  each  step 
towards  the  eiuL  Every  movement  is  tentative,  and 
is  tested  by  its  relation  to  the  foreseen  end.  Those 
which  seem  favourable  are  repeated,  others  rejected. 
The  particular  is  seen  in  the  light  of  the  general, 
just  iis  every  single  sensation  is  seen  in  the  light  of 
our  Personality.  After  long  practice  the  movements 
become  so  organised  in  reference  to  the  end  in  view, 
that  the  scheme  of  itself  suffices  to  co-ordinate  the 
movements  without  our  giving  more  than  a  fugitive 
subconscious  glance  at  them.  To  intend  to  writ^  a 
phrase,  or  draw  a  figure,  is  enough,  provided  the 
intention  be  not  arrested  by  some  stronger  impulse, 
The  phrase  which  cost  us  so  many  efforts  to  write, 
when  each  letter  demanded  its  separate  and  exclu- 
sive effort,  may  now  be  written  when  we  are  thinking 
of  something  else.  It  is  by  similar  organisation  of 
multitudinous  experiences  that  we  are  enabled  to 
regulate  Conduct  by  abstract  mora]  conceptions,  and 
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to  regulate  Research  by  abstract  scientific  conceptions. 
Feelings  of  what  is  worthy,  just^  honourable,  gentle- 
manlike, arc  the  silent  standards  of  our  moral  life. 
They  are  often  so  obscure  that  they  are  said  to  be 
linstinctive.     They  arc  present  and  operant,  even  in 
[ininds  incapable  of  liringing  tbem  into  the  daylight 
[of  consciousness.     They  then  fall  under  the  Logic  of 
[reeling,  and  are  classed  as  intuitions,  tact,  character, 
lAc     They  form  the  moral  core  of  our  Personality ; 
las  generalised  conceptions  form  the  intellectual  core, 
id   generalised   sensations   form    the    sensible    core. 
lEvery  sensible  impression,  every  proposition,  every 
sial  action,  is  ctpperceived  by  this  personal  centre, 
ir  individuality,  or  idiosyncrasy,  is  its  expression. 
[Of  four  men  gazing  on  a  sunset,  all  will  have  simOar 
[Tisual    impressions,   but    each    will    react    on    these 
[according    to    his    personal    disposition  —  one    will 
iterpret    them    according   to    the   abiding   religious 
attitude  of  his  mind ;   a  second,    according   to  the 
ithetic  attitude  ;   a  third  will  interpret   the  signs 
favourable    to    the    condition    of    his    crops,    or 
lorrow  s  expedition ;  a  fourth  will   be  as  indif- 
ferent as  a  cow  to  the  splendours  of  the  sky :   the 
light  of  the  setting  sun  enables  him  to  find  his  way 
lacross  the  fields,  but  he  is  only  subconscious  even 
rf  this, 

171.  Not  only  is  the  influence  of  our  organised 

experiences    in    tlie    personal    individuality   thus    a 

-deterunnant  of  particular  feelings,  and  the  more  we 

tre  the  more  we  see,  but  the  influence  also  operates 

by  a  sort  of  negative  beneficence,     I  allude  to  th« 

in    which,    according   to   a   suggestive  remark 

Professor    Bain's,    many    ideas    are    disturbing. 
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'*  Promptitude  of  action/'  he  says,  **  is  greatly  favoured 
by  the  fewness  of  the  considerations  that  enter  into 
a  question.  Marvels  of  ingenuity  are  often  accom- 
plished tlirough  absence  of  superfluouB  suggestions. 
In  the  operations  of  animals  happy  efforts  occur  to 
surprise  us  as  being  apparently  out  of  keeping  with 
the  range  of  their  faculties ;  in  some  instances  the^ 
explanation  is  found  in  the  limitation  of  their  vie\ 
The  animal  does  not  sufler  from  a  crowd  of  incom- 
patible suggestions,"  The  same  explanation  may  be 
given  of  the  fact,  familiar  to  all  students,  that 
theorising  is  often  greatly  h<'mipered — as  well  as 
aided — by  a  knowledge  of  details.  The  meditative 
mind  is  apt  to  Ijo  irresolute  in  thouglit  as  in  action* 
"  We  cannot  see  the  forest  for  the  trees."  Lest  this 
should  be  interpreted  as  favouring  the  notion  that 
ignorance  is  the  fittest  condition  for  the  exercise 
of  genius^  we  must  remark  that  minds  unfurnished 
with  tlie  needful  knowledge  of  details  can  only  by 
accident  stumble  on  a  truth.  Tlie  ignorant  mind  is 
not  without  its  "  spiritual  chances ;  **  but  it  has  not 
the  same  range  of  chance  as  the  instructed  mind,  and 
has  not  the  same  test  of  truth  or  error.  Still  it 
remains  true,  that  the  impartial  vividness  with  which 
some  comprehensive  minds  take  in  a  wide  range  of 
details  may  check  even  the  legitimate  daring  which 
enters  into  the  theoretic  as  into  every  other  method 
of  explanation, 

172.  It  would  be  premature  here  to  enter  upon 
the  question  of  Self-consciousness,  and  its  correlative 
distinction  of  Self  and  Not-sel£  I  wiU  merely  say 
that  what  is  indicated  by  the  term  Personality 
the  Logic  of  Feeling,  is  common  to  animals,  infants,"' 
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and  men ;  M^hat  ia  indicated  by  the  term  Conscious- 
ness of  Self,  is  a  conception  only  reached  through  the 
Logic  of  Signs.  Comte  humorously  says  that  the 
cat,  although  never  saying  **  I/'  never  takes  itself  for 
another.  The  personal  consciousness  which  the  cat 
has  is  in  the  man  raised  into  an  abstract  expression, 
which  then  becomes  an  object  of  meditation.  A 
higher  psychical  significance  attends  this  raising  of 
Feeling  into  Symbols;  and  the  maiis  consciousness 
of  Self  is,  of  course,  not  the  same  as  the  cat  s  con- 
sciousness of  its  existence. 

The  Self  is  therefore  the  consensus.  Its  inter- 
vention is  very  variable.  It  may  be  likened  to 
the  expansion  and  restriction  of  the  visual  field, 
which  at  one  moment  takes  in  a  vast  landscape  at  a 
single  glance,  at  another  is  restricted  to  some  par- 
ticular object  in  that  landscape.  Daily  experience 
familiarises  us  with  the  fact  that  the  Sensorium  may 
take  in  a  wide  range  of  feelings,  or  be  restricted  to  a 
narrow  range  and  even  to  a  single  feeling.  We  may 
be  intently  occupied  with  a  problem  or  with  some 
external  event,  and  when  thus  absorbed  in  thought 
or  lost  in  wonder,  there  is  in  consciousness  only  the 
obscurest  reference  to  Self.  The  Ego  does  not  here 
recognise  its  own  operations  as  its  own.  The  Con- 
sensus is  operant ;  tlie  Personality  determines  the 
train  of  thought  and  the  emotional  reaction  ;  but 
the  visual  field  is  restricted  to  particular  points. 
Yet  it  may  expand,  and  by  rapid  side-glances  we 
may  become  more  or  less  conscious  of  tbe  speculative 
effort  or  the  emotional  effect, 

173.  The  alternate  expansion  and  restriction  of  the 
sensorial  field  is  normal.     In  abnonnal  cases,  as  in 
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the  unconsciousness  of  dreamless  sleep>  of  course 
the  restriction  is  such  that  although  there  is  senstis 
there  is  no  consenstts.  The  mechanism  is  out  of  gear^ 
and  the  Personality  which  represents  its  consensus  is 
in  abeyance,  to  reappear  with  the  re-establishment 
of  the  mechanism.  In  other  abnormal  cases  the 
mechanism  is  bo  irregular  in  its  action  that  an  ex- 
cessive expansion  of  the  sensorial  field,  instead  of 
including  both  a  particular  feeling  and  its  relation 
to  the  Personality^  includes  such  widely  different 
particular  feelings  that  the  illusion  arises  of  a  Double 
Personality.  This  will  be  treated  of  in  the  next 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  XL 


DOUBLE  CONSCrOUSITERS. 


174  The  precedi 


erposition  will  bave  prepared 
the  reader  to  accept  the  view  of  roaoy  psychologists 
who  hold  that  ConsciousDess  is  senated  Feeling ; 
not  change  only,  but  seriated  change.  Each  state  is 
the  term  illation  of  some  prior  state,  and  the  origi- 
nation of  a  successor ;  not  in  discmitinuoti^  succession, 
but  in  serial  integration.  There  is  a  certain  discrete- 
ness, of  course,  the  states  being  separately  discri- 
minated, and  as  often  heterogeneous  as  the  groups  in 
the  line  of  a  caravan;  but  the  line  of  march  admits 
of  only  a  single  file,  the  point  of  connection  of  two 
heterogeneous  groups  is  that  each  enters  the  file,  but 
of  the  multitudinous  sensible  affections  only  those 
come  into  the  series  of  Consciousness  which  are  con- 
nected each  with  its  predecessor  and  successor  by  the 
reflex  attitude  of  Attention.  If  a  visceral  sensation 
suddenly  obtrudes  itself  in  the  march  of  meditation, 
it  is  because  its  agitating  energy  has  excited  the 
reflex  withdrawal  of  attention  from  impersonal 
abstractions  to  personal  feelings ;  but  the  visceral 
sensations,  momently  obtrusive,  may  again  drop  out 
of  the  series,  and  the  march  of  thought  go  on  ;  or 
visceral  sensations  may  never  even  rise  to  subcoa- 
eciousness  owing  to  the  preoccupation  of  thought 
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The  rise  in  Consciousness,  which  means  the  entrnnre 
into  the  series  of  discriminated  feeliuOT,  is  always 
a  question  of  excitation*  WL^re  the  Sensorium  is 
already  agitated,  very  violent  stimulations  may 
faO  to  find  a  place.  Furious  maniacs  lacerate  and 
hurn  themselves,  soldiers  in  the  ardour  of  the  fight 
have  limbs  shattered,  yet  no  sensation  from  these 
sources  is  felt. 

175.  If  Consciousness  is  a  series^  the  que^ttion 
arises,  Can  there  be  two  simultaneous  states  of  Con- 
sciousness ?  Can  we  feel  two  sensations,  or  think  two 
thoughts,  at  one  and  the  same  instant  ?  Connected 
with  this  is  the  very  interesting  question  of  Double 
Consciousness,  namely,  Whether  the  Mind  can  and 
does  carry  on  two  disconnected  series,  each  of  which 
has  its  separate  personal  implications?  In  tither 
words,  Can  Ave  accept  the  hypothesis  of  a  Duality 
of  Mind  con*esponding  to  that  of  a  Duality  of 
Brain  ? 

There  is  no  postulate  more  widely  accepted  by 
psychologists  than  that  of  the  unity  of  the  Soul,  whidl 
the  physiologists  represent  by  the  unity  of  its  organ 
the  brain.  For  many  this  means  that  the  Soul  is 
a  simple  entity  which  animates  and  directs  the 
organism,  and  manifests  itself  in  various  feelings 
and  acts.  For  others  it  usually  means  that  the  brain 
is  a  single  organ  having  special  properties  and 
functions,  which  as  the  supreme  centre  directs  the 
lower  organs,  impressing  its  unity  on  their  diversity, 
or  co-ordinating  their  various  activities  into  its  unity. 
There  is  a  paint  of  view  in  which  this  conception  is 
acceptable;  but  the  more  consistent  conception  seems 
to  me  to  be  that  of  assigning  the  unity  of  mental 
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phenomena,  like  that  of  all  vital  pheuomena,  to  the 
organism  as  a  whole. 

176.  From  the  first  there  has  been  recognised  the 
necessity  of  distributiog  this  unity  among  several 
more  or  less  independent  groups^  in  order  to  classify 
the  plienomena  intelligibly.  The  ancients  never 
hesitated  in  separating  the  Rational  Soul  from  the 
Sensitive  Sonl,  and  both  from  the  Appetitive.  Their 
Buccessoi-s  admitted  a  distinct  Vital  Principle,  side 
by  side  with  a  Psychical  Principle.  Following  the 
system  of  classification  by  si/7}} ptom,%  they  separated 
Intellect  from  Sense,  and  Volition  from  both;  so  that, 
in  spite  of  the  postulated  unity,  there  insensibly 
arose  a  personification  of  independent  Principles  and 
independent  Faculties.  The  physiologists  followed 
this  lead,  and  sought  for  the  separate  organs  of  such 
faculties. 

177.  If  we  replace  this  classification  of  symptoms 
by  a  classification  of  organic  coiulition^^  we  reconcile 
the  unity  with  diversity.  The  organism  is  one, 
acting  variously  through  difierentiated  organs ;  its 
unity  is  the  consensus.  The  observed  unity  of 
sentient  phenomena  depends  on  the  solidarity  of 
the  nervous  system  ;  their  diversity  on  the  variety 
of  the  connections  of  this  system  and  its  modes  of 
excitation.  The  domain  of  visual  sensation  is 
sharply  demarcated  from  the  domain  of  auditory 
sensation,  but  they  have  both  their  central  unity 
in  the  Sensorium.  This,  which  has  rarely  been 
overlooked  by  psychologists,  has  often  been  disre- 
garded by  physiologists  in  their  search  for  localisa- 
tions. There  w^as  a  time  when  the  Intellectual 
Faculties  were  distributed  variously,  and  when  they 
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came  to  be  localised  in  the  brain ;  there  still  remained 
Sensation  which  was  localised  in  the  Five  SenseSpJ 
and  the  Passions  which  were  localised  in  the  Viscera, 
Gall,  consolidating  the  floating  speculations  of  his 
day,  boldly  withdrew  all  mentid  phenomena  from  the 
organism  at  large,  to  localise  them  severally  in  the 
cerebral  convolutions — with  the  single  exception  of 
the  sexutd  instinct,  which  he  assigned  to  the  cere- 
bellum. It  was  a  bold  artifice,  and  had  the  scientific 
advantage  of  giving  definiteness  to  research.  But  it 
was  defective  in  its  unqualified  dissociation  of  mental 
from  vital  activities,  and  of  one  organ,  in  a  complex, 
from  all  the  others ;  it  was  also  misleading  in  its 
restoration  of  the  notion  of  a  multiplicity  of  inde- 
pendent organs  and  faeidties  each  capable  of  isolated 
activity.  Galls  hypothesis  has  falleo  into  discredit; 
but  still  physiologists  assign  diflerent  centres  to  Sen- 
sation, Perception,  Thought,  and  Volition,  not  to 
mention  the  Reflex  centres  which  they  exclude  from 
the  sphere  of  Sentience, 

178.  And  this  seems  justified  by  Introspection, 
which,  chussifyiug  by  sympt<3Uis,  naturally  concludes 
that  Sensation,  Perception,  Thought,  and  Volition 
arc  independent  Introspection  goes  further,  and 
proclaims  the  existence  of  a  Double  Consciousness^ 
in  explanation  of  familiar  facts.  Thus  w^hcn  a  ma 
feels  irresistibly  compelled  to  do  or  say  somethtn| 
which  at  the  very  moment  his  soul  abhors  and  resista 
— when  he  is  solicited  by  a  temptation  and  struggles 
against  it — when  he  is  so  far  master  of  certain 
impulses  that  he  can  foresee  their  fatal  consequences, 
and  is  at  the  same  time  so  little  master  of  them  that 
he  foresees  his  inability  to  control  them,  and  begs 
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bystander  to  prevent  Ms  carrying  them  out,  begging 
even  to  l>e  placed  in  conQnemeut  lest  lie  become  a 
criminal,  it  may  well  appear  to  bim  that  two  dif- 
ferent  principles  are  at  work,  two  tliflerent  persona- 
lities struggling  within  him,  Faust  passionately 
exclaims  :■ — 

Zwei  Seelen  woTinen^  acK,  in  meiner  Ernst, 
Die  tiine  wHl  sich  von  der  andem  trennen  ; 
Die  eine  Lalt  in  derber  Liebeslust 
Bicb  an  die  Welt  mil  klummcrnden  Organeai 
Die  aiidre  hebt  ^ewaltsatn  sich  voui  Duat 
2a  den  Getild<iii  hober  Abnen. 

179,  The  facts  call  for  explanation.  The  question 
to  be  settled  is,  Are  these  antagonistie  feelings  due 
to  the  reactions  of  two  separate  centres  ?  or  to  two 
different  stimulations  of  one  and  the  same  centre, 
the  attention  oscillating  rapidly  from  one  to  the 
other  ?  Those  writers  who  consider  Consciousness 
a  property  of  cerebral  tissue,  are  justified  in  assigning 
to  each  cerebral  hemisphere  its  separate  and  indepen- 
dent Consciousness  :  for  them  the  facts  point  to  the 
existence  of  two  centres.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who 
consider  Consciousness  an  attitude  of  the  Sensorium, 
will  assign  the  facts  not  to  the  independent  and 
simultaneous  action  of  two  organs,  but  to  successive 
alternations  in  the  attitude  of  the  one  Sensorium. 
Psychological  and  physiological  analysis  seems  to 
prove  that  the  criminal  impulses  are  feelings  which 
have  their  conditions  in  sensory  stimulations  and 
logical  combinations,  involving  judgments  and  motor- 
combinations  of  precisely  the  same  nature  as  those 
impulses  which  restrain  them.  The  impulse-  to 
destroy  an  object,  or  to  murder  some  one,  arises  from 
Bomc   obscure   desire,    some    hallucination,   or  some 
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clearly  fippreliended  idea  of  gnitification  ;  tins  impulse 
represents  the  state  of  the  Seiisorium  at  that  iDstaut; 
but  no  sooner  does  it  emerge  in  Consciousness  than 
it  briii!73  with  it  an  escort  of  other  feelincrs ;  and 
their  impulse^  which  also  represents  a  sensorial  state, 
is  one  which  restrains  the  former.  All  ideas  are 
incipient  actions.  The  idea  of  stammering,  the  desire 
not  to  stammer,  will  cause  a  man  to  stammer;  the 
idea  of  yawning,  or  the  sight  of  one  yawning,  will 
cause  a  yawn.  In  some  states  any  strong  desire  twt 
to  da  a  thing  will  call  up  so  vivid  an  image  of  the 
act  that  the  incipient  stage  passes  into  the  completed 
stage.  Maury  relates  that  a  friend  of  his  was  apt 
to  say  the  very  things  she  wished  not  to  say ;  the 
fear  of  uttering  some  improper  word  would  cause  her 
to  explode  in  obscenities.  One  day  while  walking 
along  the  corridor  of  a  chateau,  candle  in  hand,  she 
was  seized  with  terror  at  the  thought  of  being  alone 
in  the  darkness— and  blew  out  the  liglit  (Maury: 
Dii  Sommeil,  p.  418).  Such  conscious  conflicts  are 
easily  explicable,  without  recourse  to  Double  Con- 
sciousness of  a  Double  Brain  ;  the  rapid  succession  of 
alternating  states  suffices.  Thus,  say  that  the  stimu- 
lation of  hunger  prompts  a  man  to  seize  a  loaf ;  that 
is  the  first  impulse  ;  but  before  it  passes  from  the 
incipient  to  the  completed  stage,  a  vision  of  conse- 
quences, including  the  agitating  images  of  punishment 
or  disgrace,  restrains  him.  The  first  impulse  may 
nevertheless  prevail;  he  then  says,  **I  could  not  help 
it.*'  Nor  could  he  help  it,  having  no  organised 
experiences  of  sufficient  strength.  Had  he  refi-ained 
fnini  snatching  the  loaf,  he  would  have  successively 
been  conscious  of  the  solicitation  and  of  the  controL 
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Had  he  yielded  to  the  solicitation  without  hesitation, 
where  would  his  Double  CVmsciousness  have  been  ? 

180.  Jessen  koew  a  gentleman  w^ho  was,  so  to 
speak,  conscious  of  his  own  insanity.  During  con- 
valescence from  a  fever  he  was  incessantly  occupied 
with  wild  projects,  and  uttered  abf=iurd  spceelies,  con- 
scious all  the  while  of  the  absurdity  of  his  plans  aiul 
Lis  words,  but  unable  to  check  them.  This  twofold 
mental  activity  he  personified  as  his  Eeetor  and 
Conrector.  The  Rector  (sane  coiiscioiisiiess)  clearly 
eaw  the  irrationality  of  the  Conrector,  but  could  not 
quiet  him;  so  that  the  gentleman  begged  his  listeners 
Dot  to  heed  his  irresistible  chatter,  but  go  away  and 
be  no  longer  plagued  by  it<* 

If  we  interpret  such  a  case  as  evideuce  of  a  Double 
Consciousness,  and  not  as  evidence  of  a  rapid  alterua- 
tion,  there  will  be  equal  grounds  for  the  hypothesis 
of  a  multiple  Consciousuess,  since  several  widely 
different  processes  may  be  taking  place  in  what  is 
practically  the  same  time.  Thus,  we  are  walking 
with  a  friend,  and  while  listening  and  replying  appro- 
priately to  his  remarks,  we  liear  the  birds  sing  and 
the  railway  train  in  the  distance^  we  see  the  sky  and 
the  fields,  we  feel  the  rough  stones  over  which  we 
walk,  and  the  ti;:^!it  boot  that  is  pinching  us  impor- 
tunately ;^ — yet  all  this  while  some  recurring  problem 
of  interest,  or  some  hauntiug  thought,  keeps  itfl 
course  in  our  C\^nsciousncss.  Here  are  many  simul- 
taneous strands  of  feeling.  The  question  is,  wholher 
these  are  coexistent  in  Consciousness  as  rapid  alterna- 
tions, or  as  coexistent  attitudes. 

*  JcsBKN  :  VtrmdvHner  vdu^TUchaftliiiken  BegrUndung  der  P«ychologi§^ 
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ISL  It  may  be  objected,  perhaps,  that  the  iBCon- 
gruity  l>et ween  the  Rector  and  Conrector  ia  not 
analogous  to  the  differeiice  of  state  in  replying  to  a 
friend  and  thiiikiug  of  a  proMem;  because  in  the 
latter  case  there  is  alternation  but  no  struggle,  and 
the  feeling  of  struggle  is  that  which  points  to  a 
double  action  of  a  double  organ.  There  is  however 
a  strusfCfle  even  in  the  latter  case,  faint  indeed  and' 
not  einotionid,  but  operant.  We  must  suppress 
thinking  of  the  problem  to  attend  to  wliiit  our  friend 
says ;  having  listened  and  replied,  we  again  attend 
to  the  internal  process  set  going  by  the  starting  of 
the  problem.  All  those  successive  sensorial  states 
whifh  are  congruent,  linked  together  by  association 
or  by  community  of  external  conditions,  pas,?  easily 
without  exciting  attention  to  their  transitions  :  thus 
the  alternations  from  the  sight  of  tlie  fields  to  the 
scent  of  the  newmown  hay,  or  from  the  blue  of  the 
sky  to  the  forms  of  tlie  clouds,  are  linked  together  by 
their  concurrence  ;  whereas  the  alternation  from  these 
to  our  friend's  remarks,  or  from  his  remarks  to  oup 
problem,  is  abrupt,  and  forces  itself  on  our  Conscious- 
ness. Still  more  abrupt  and  incongruent  are  the 
impulses  of  temptation  and  re-sistance ;  it  is  because 
these  are  related  to  a  single  act  that  they  excite  a 
feeling  of  conflict  which  was  not  excited  by  the  alter- 
nations having  different  acts  in  view.  Hence  one 
state  seems  to  watch  and  control  the  other, 

182.  In  Jesseo'a  ciise  we  have  alternations  pre- 
sented which  are  broadly  contrasted,  and  very  rapid. 
The  alternations  of  rational  and  irrational  combina- 
tions of  ideas  is  here  only  unlike  ordinary  experiences 
in  its  continuance.     We  all  know  what  it  is  to  feel 
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sad  while  aware  there  is  no  rational  ground  for  sad- 
ness; and  what  it  is  persistently  to  hope  for  some 
result  which  reason  tells  us  there  is  no  prospect  of 
our  attaining.  Our  Rector  and  Conrector  are  at  work 
here.  Again,  who  does  not  know  what  it  is  to  be 
continually  dropping  asleep  for  a  few  seconds,  and 
then  dreaming,  yet  awakened  by  the  fall  of  the  head 
on  the  chest,  that  fall  scattering  the  dream  ?  Those 
who  have  watched  delirious  patients  have  observed 
that  at  times  the  delirium  suddenly  ceases,  a  rational 
answer  is  given  to  some  question,  or  an  object  is 
recognised ;  the  next  instant  the  incoherent  babble 
is  resumed.  Jessen  had  a  patient  who,  under  the 
hallucination  of  persecution,  would  pour  forth  a  tor- 
rent of  abuse  against  his  imaginary  persecutors.  *'  If 
I  stood  by  the  door  on  entering  the  room  he  would 
Bometimes  fail  to  notice  me,  and  when  he  did  see  me 
would  spring  at  me  as  an  enemy,  "ft' hereas  if  instead 
of  waiting  at  the  door  1  walked  up  to  him  and  spoke, 
he  saluted  me  in  a  friendly  manner  and  talked 
quite  calmly  as  long  as  I  chose  to  remain''  (p.  465). 
Another  patient  had  lucid  intervals  of  from  10  to  15 
minutes,  in  which  he  rejoiced  in  his  deliverance  as  if 
awakened  from  a  nightmare;  but  he  relapsed  into 
lavincr  as  before. 

183.  These  examples  suggest  one -half  of  the 
explanation,  namely,  that  the  *Mucid  intervals"  of 
Jessen's  friend  (with  the  Rector  and  Conrector)  were 
more  rapid  and  more  fugitive  than  ordinary.  The 
other  half  may  be  sought  in  the  familiar  fact  of  the 
persistent  recurrence  of  certain  states.  A  name,  a 
phrase,  a  fragment  of  melody,  a  remembered  insult 
will  persistently  obtrude  itseK,  no  matter  how  irrele- 
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vant  it  niciy  be  to  the  train  of  thought  or  the  external 
coinlitions*  If  we  suppose  Jessen  s  friend  before  hia 
fever  to  have  been  intensely  meditatiDg  on  certain 
projects  which  his  reason  rejected,  it  is  iutelligible 
that  these  projects  should  recur  with  even  moi 
dream bke  irrationality  in  his  excitable  condition,  and 
yet  be  rejected  as  before. 

184.  But  although  this  ps3^chological  explanation 
may  be  accepted  on  the  supposition  that  Conscious- 
ness is  the  shifting-point  of  Attention,  and  that  tbare 
can  oidy  be  one  personal  centre  and  one  momentary 
attitude,  it  does  not  by  any  means  dispose  of  the 
physiological  explanation  that  in  such  cases  the  two 
hemispheres  were  in  dislocated  activity.  It  is  poa- 
sible  that  both  explaiiations  may  be  correct.  Let  us 
first  see  on  what  grounds  we  may  infer  an  indepen- 
dent action  of  each  hemisi>here. 

185.  We  have  two  eyes,  two  ears^  two  hands,  two 
hemispheres.  These  double  organs  act  together,  and 
also  separately  ;  the  destruction  of  one  eye  is  not  the 
destruction  of  the  other,  Hor  is  lesion  of  one  hemi- 
sphere followed  by  the  symptoms  \vhich  follow  a 
corresponding  lesion  in  the  other.  Both  in  stmctnre 
and  vascular  irrigation  the  two  slightly  differ.  Ever 
since  Bichat  formulated  his  imaginary  law  of  the 
symmetry  of  animal  organs  (his  own  brain  being 
found  to  be  remarkably  asymmetrical  I),  the  fact  that 
the  two  hemispheres  are  visibly  diflferent  has  become 
popular.  Indeed  there  are  inequalities  more  or  less 
striking  in  all  the  double  organs.  The  kidneys, 
ovaries,  hands,  eyes,  lungs  are  alike,  yet  different; 
the  left  lung  has  but  two  lobes,  the  right  three. 
Functional    differences    must    correspond.      In    the 
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hemispheres,  as  in   the   hands,   we   may   assume   a 

rtaiu  difterence  of  power,  and  an  iodependence  of 

ction,  together  with  a  comtinmity  and  convergence. 

here  are  actions  we  have  learned  to  perform  with 

e  right  hand  which  we  cannot  perform  with  the 

ft,  or  can  only  so  perform  with  great  difficulty.     Ft 

quite    possible  —  and    modern    researches    have 

-de  it  liighly  prohahle — that  with  respect  to  Lan- 

age  the  left  hemisphere   predominates  :  whatever 

cerebration  may  have  in  the  linguistic  mechanism, 

is  normally  and  princi2>ally  effected  by  the  left 

Lemispbcre, 

186.  Seeing,  then,  that  the  hemispheres  are  so  far 

^pable  of  independent  action,  that  certain  phenomena 

mainly  due  to    the   intervention   of  one  or  the 

er,   and   that  the  destruction  of  one  is  not  the 

mplete   destruction   of   psychical    activity,   nor  of 

Dscious  states,  we   may   reasonably  conclude  that 

though   habitually  acting  together,  converging   as 

e  eyes  converge  for  more  efficient  action,  they  have 

e  sort  of  isolated  activity  which  is  manifest  in  the 

es  and  hands.     When  both  eyes  are  open  various 

fejects  are  indirectly  seen  by  each  eye,  and  any  one  of 

lese  may  be  directly  **  fixed.*'    Shut  one  eye,  and  you 

once  exclude  from  the  visual  field  a  certain  number 

objects  ;  to  see  these  you  must  turn  your  head, 

movement    is    only    an    exaggeration    of  the 

ielicate  and  unconscious  oscillation  which  habitually 

toveraes  the  visual  fiekl    Both  movements  are  the 

i^flexes  of  Attention  ;  and  this  means  the  obscuration 

^^  exclusion  of  all  other  objects  in  favour  of  one. 

lie  case  is  similar  with  the  ears.     A  friend  of  mine, 

^ko  is  deaf  in  one  ear,  telle  me  that  sharp  sudden 
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sounds,  even  when  not  loud,  completely  blot  out  the 
tones  of  a  speaker's  voice.  He  can  only  hear  dis- 
tinctly one  kind  of  sound  at  a  time — though  he  can 
hear  a  speaker  when  an  indistinct  buzz  is  going  on. 
That  is,  he  has  only  one  ear,  and  with  that  he 
cannot  rapidly  oscillate  from  one  kind  of  sound  to 
another.  As  in  the  visual  field  the  closure  of  one 
eye  excludes  all  objects  within  its  range,  so  in  the 
auditory  field  the  closure  of  one  ear  excludes  all 
soun<l9  within  its  range  : — the  auditory  impressions 
reach  his  Sensorium  only  through  one  ear,  and  he 
has  to  turn  his  head  in  the  direction  which  will  effect 
this ;  it  is  not  enough  to  turn  his  Attention,  because 
that  is  already  occupied  despotically  by  the  im* 
pressiona  which  reach  him  through  the  other  ear. 
The  case  is  analogous  with  the  hands  ;  a  two-handed 
man  can  grasp  objects  with  each,  and  rapidly  turn 
his  attention  from  one  to  the  other,  the  stimulation 
being  continuous  from  both  ;  the  one-handed  man 
must  let  drop  the  object  in  his  seizure  of  another 
object  Let  ua  suppose  a  man  to  hold  a  soft 
velvety  object  in  one  hand,  while  in  the  other  he 
holds  a  rough  gritty  object ;  he  will  be  alternately 
conscious  of  each,  he  will  compare  the  sensations 
appreciate  their  delicate  differences,  reflect  upon 
these  and  upon  himself  as  feeling  them.  Each 
hemisphere  is  here  involved  with  the  sensori-motor 
apparatus  of  each  hand ;  they  are  both  therefore 
in  action,  both  have  sentient  processes  normally 
grouped. 

187.  If  therefore  by  Consciousness  we  undexstand 
Sentience,  or  if  by  Consciousness  we  understand 
Cerebration,    then    since    here    there    is    obviously 
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Cerebration,    and   presumably    Sentience,    we    must 
admit    a    Double    Consciousness,    the    activity    of  a 
Double  Brain.     But  on  such  grounds  wc  should  have 
to  admit  a  Double  Volition,  and  a  Double  Persona- 
lity.    Nor  could  we  pause  here^  but  must  go  on  to 
Imit  a   Multiple  Volition,   a   Multiple   Personality, 
^and  thus  replace  the  unity  of  the  Organism  by  the 
lultiplicity  of  its  organs* 
188.  The  view  of  Consciousness  preferred  in  these 
res  is  not  bampered  by  such  difficulties.     We  have 
sen   that   the   discriminated    experiences   comprised 
mdor  Attention  must  be  regarded  as  a  so^ies ;  but  the 
^tnze  comparison  for  sensorial    reaction  is  that  of  a 
eb.     The  attitude  of  the  Sensorium  is  a  fluctuating 
attitude  which  successively  traverses  and  retraversas 
all  the  positions  of  the  sensorial  field,  and  wliich  thus 
successively  brings  now  one  and  now  the  other  point 
ito  the  daylight,  leaving  the   others    momentarily 
Jobscured   though   still    impressing    the   sentient   or- 
iqism  ;  we  can  understand,  then,  how  among  the 
numerous  impressions  many  are  so  rapidly  brought 
ider  focus  that  they  seem  simultaneous ;  and  how 
ro  or  more  strands  of  quite  different  impressions  shall 
alternately  fixed  by  the  "yellow  spot"  of  Consci- 
less,  and  yet,  owing  to  their  disparity,  seem  like  two 
^nalities.     When  we  watch  our  internal  changes 
may  well  seem  that  the  watclier  and  the  watched 
two;  and   it   is   quite  possible — though    not,   I 
'think,  more  than  possible — to  explain  this  by  assign- 
ing the  office  of  watcher  to  one  hemisphere,  and  that 
of  the  watched  to   the   other.     Insane  patients  not 
unfrequently  imagine  themselves  double ;  the  absur* 
ditiesor  violences  they  commit  they  attribute  to  'Hhe 
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other;*'  tbey  even  give  tbia  other  a  iinme.  In  am 
such  ease  rt  lated  hy  Jaffe  {Archiv  fur  Psyckiatrie, 
1870)  one  hemisphere  was  much  atrophied,  aud 
"  the  man  being  diflFercntly  constituted  on  each  side 
felt  himself  as  two  different  persons."  If  the  person- 
ality is  the  attitude  of  the  organism,  and  if  this  is 
rapidly  alternating,  then  when  two  attitudes  are 
expressions  of  complex  feelings  widely  opposed  in 
character,  tlie  notion  of  two  minds  will  naturally 
arise.  There  are  several  deeply  interesting  cases  on 
lertu'd  of  persons  who  pass  from  a  normal  to  an 
abnormal  conditiim,  remaining  some  hours,  days^ 
weeks,  and  even  months  in  each,  and  thus  living  as 
it  w^Te  two  ilijferent  lives  with  no  mental  bond 
lietween  them,  the  experiences  of  the  one  st^te  being 
uiuinly  obhteiuted  in  the  other.  "We  who  watch 
these  chiingetl  aspects  know  that  the  organism  is  only 
manifesting  itself  ditierently  owing  to  some  ciiange 
in  the  ititenial  relations.  We  who  watch  the  insane 
patient  know  very  well  tliat  his  **  self"  and  his  **  other 
telf  "  are  not  two  different  persons.  And  we  who  w^atch 
our  own  operations  know  very  well  that  there  is  no 
difference  beiween  watcher  and  watched.  But  we 
also  know  that  the  organism  has  different  organs,  and 
if  we  choose  to  regard  one  organ  iis  the  seat  of  the 
watched  process,  and  another  organ  as  the  seat  of  the 
watcher,  the  notion  can  hardly  be  disproved,  though 
it  would  dif?turb  both  Physiology  and  Psychology. 

189<  Chisely  connected  with  this  subject  is  the 
tjuestion  whether  the  Mind  is  capable  of  attending  to, 
or  lieing  conscious  of,  more  than  one  state  at  a  time. 
Hamilton  maintains  that  we  are  capable  of  attend- 
ing to  six  simultaneous  impressions;  and  Cardaillac 
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{Etudes  Mmentaires,  1830,  ii  \2^,^s€qq),  with  great 
beauty  of  style,  has  illustrated  the  complex  of  con- 
Bcious  and  unconscious  states  which  at  any  moment 
are  co-operating.  The  question  demands  a  prelimi- 
nary settlement  of  what  is  meant  by  Consciousness, 
and  what  is  meant  by  '*  the  same  time/'  That  six  or 
more  impressions  may  simultaneously  aifect  the  orga- 
nism^  no  one  doubts  ;  if  they  afiect  it  they  are  sentient 
states,  but  whether  they  are  conscious  states  is  a  ques- 
tion of  definition;  and  whether  they  can  all  be 
attended  to  at  the  same  time  or  not,  will  depend 
UfKin  whether  "  time "  be  a  mathematical  or  a 
psychological  category.  We  certainly  can  attend  to 
and  discriminate  more  than  one  impression  in  the 
interval  between  two  pendulum  beats.  There  is, 
however,  a  limit ;  for  each  impression  occupies  a  cer- 
tain fraction  of  a  second  in  exciting  the  reflex.  The 
serial  nature  of  Consciousness  implies  that  two 
thoughts,  or  two  sensations,  must  have  an  interval 
separating  them*  The  physiological  mechanism 
implies  that,  altliough  various  sense-organs  are  simul- 
taneously impressed,  the  sensorial  reactions  which 
determine  the  reflex  of  Attention  must  be  successive^ 
For  each  group  is  formed  out  of  neural  elements  that 
were  before  occupied  in  some  other  ;  it  is  a  rearrange- 
ment ;  and  although  we  may  suppose  a  number  of 
coexistent  groups,  yet  only  that  one  which  has  the 
greatest   relative    energy   finds   its   discharge    in   a 

reflex. 

190.  Moreover  the  tremors  subside  gradually,  they 
sink  into  subconscious  and  unconscious  states,  in 
which  they  readily  re-form  themselves  into  new 
groups  so  that  the  serial  succession  is  really  imbroken. 
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When  Dncrow  rode  six  horses  at  once  he  pressed 
reins  of  each  alternately,  now  checbing,  now  redirect-j 
ing.  Attention  in  like  manner  shifts  from  one  serie 
to  another.  In  the  act  of  walking  there  is  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  original  impulse,  which  is  sustained  by  the 
repetition  of  stimulation ;  but  the  mechanism  once 
set  going  needs  but  an  evanescent  fugitive  attention, 
unless  some  change  in  the  stimulation  occurs — as  when 
the  road  is  rough  or  we  are  weary.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  vocal  efforts  in  speaking  and  the  still  faintc 
efforts  of  silent  speech.  While  we  are  listening 
our  Mend's  remarks  the  problem  which  occupied  usj 
drops  out  of  attention,  to  reappear  the  next  momentj 
if  there  be  sufficient  interest  excited  to  keep  up  a' 
sustained  Btimulation.* 


*  Da  Anjkl  had  a  patient  who,  during  tte  moat  absorbing  conven 
tioo,  could  not  repress  the  insistent  recnrrence  of  some  trivial  counting 
proceasj  auch  &a  that  of  counting  the  panes  of  glass  of  the* window,  the 
picturea  on  the  wall,  or  the  patterns  of  a  carpet  The  two  ment^  trains 
ran  on  together,  and  although  he  had  learned  bo  far  to  abstract  his  atten- 
tion from  the  counting  process  as  not  to  let  it  interfere  with  his  follow- 
ing the  conversation,  he  was  sometimes  mastered  by  it,  and,  unless  ha 
moved  to  another  position,  could  not  attend  to  the  speaker.  (Ar^vffif 
Psjfchiatne^  1878,  vii».  2,  p.  407.) 
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THE  SPHERE  OF  SENSE  AND  LOGIC  OF  FEELING. 


''  Bien  que  mes  spdculatioiiB  me  plnssent  fort,  j'ai  era  qiie  Im  antnt  en 
ft?aient  aussi  qui  leur  plauaient  pent-dtre  davantage." 

Dbsoabtes:  Diicoun  de  la  Mitkodt^ 


a  I 


THE   SPHERE    OF  SENSE 


Ajn> 


LOGIC  OF  FEELIKGk 


CHAPTEE   L 


THE  LOGIC   OF  FEELING  AND   THE   LOGIC   OF  SIGK8. 

|1,  Accepting  the  esplanatioii  of  Thought  and  Feeling 
modalities  of  Sensibility,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty 
extending  this  generalisation  to  the  laws  of  opera- 
ion  and  convincing  ourselves  that  both  the  co-ordi- 
lation  of  sensations  and  movements,  and  the  logical 
combination  of  ideas  with  movements  and  of  ideas 
pith  ideas,  are  efFected  by  one  and  the  same  kind 
lof  process.     The   application   of  the   term  Logic   to 
iftny  processes  save  those  in  the  intellectual  sphere, 
id  of  the  term  Judgment  to  perceptions,  may  indeed 
It  first  sight  appear  paradoxical   and  fanciful ;    yet 
?hen  this  application  is  once  familiarised  it  will  be 
[found  to  have  immense  advantages, 

2.  The  term  *^  Logic "  is  variously  applied.  It 
Dmetimes  designates  a  particular  branch  of  study : 
lie  exposition  of  the  rules  of  Proof,  the  codification 
>f  the  laws  which  convert  inferences  into  certainties. 
Lt  other  times  it  designates  a  psychological  process: 
cither  that  of  Judgment  or  that  of  Reasoning. 
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I  here  employ  the  teiTa  to  sii^nify  a  process  ; 
not  simply  the  ]>rocc3s  of  Reasoning,  but  that  whichl 
is  common  to  Reasoning  and  to  all  other  modes  (tf 
combiuation  belonging  to  mental  states.  This  com- 
mon process  is  Co-ordination,  or  Grouping  of  neural 
elements.  Adopting  the  etymology  which  derives  the 
word  Logic  from  legem,  to  **  bind  together,*'  every 
one  recognises  its  applicability  in  the  phrase  "  the  ^ 
Wic  of  events,"  the  combination  and  succession  of 
events  by  wliieh  the  antecedent  determines  the  con* 
sequent  and  is  included  in  it.  Thus  also  docs  one 
mental  state  determine  its  succe^ssor,  and  is  included 
in  it,  the  inclHsion  being  also  the  conclusion,  thi 
product  a  combination*  One  jiidgmcTit  being  com-" 
blued  ^vitli  another,  the  product  is  a  judgment  named 
a  conclusion.  One  mental  state  (sensation)  coml)iued 
with  another  {inference),  the  product  is  a  judgmenl 
unmed  a  perception.  The  elements  differ  in  the  two 
eases  :- — in  the  one  case  tlie  combination  is  of  verbal 
symbols,  in  the  other  it  is  of  sensations  and  images ; 
but  the  combining  process  is  tlie  same.  Symbols  are 
mental  states  essentially  the  same  as  images,  and 
images  are  mental  states  essentially  the  same  as  sen^ 
nations.  It  may,  I  think,  be  shown  that  what 
specially  known  as  Thought  in  the  combiuation  ol 
conceptions,  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  Feeling 
in  the  combination  of  perceptions  as  Algebra  to 
Arithmetic,  ha%"irin^  indeed  some  laws  and  conditionflrj 
peculiar  to  itself,  but  resting  on  the  same  funda 
mental  laws  and  conditions ;  just  as  Human  Intelle 
has  laws  and  conditions  not  found  in  Animal  lurelli- 
genee,  although  the  same  fundamental  laws  and  con- 
ditions are  common  to  both* 
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It  is  clear  that  the  seutieub  ororanism  in  virtuo 
of  its  coustitutioa  cau  never  be  wholly  passive,  it 
cannot  receive  an  impression  without  reacting;  so 
that  every  succeeding  impression  is  combined  with 

■  the  effects  of  its  predecessors,  and  the  groups  thus 
formed  constitute  first  sensations,  then  perceptions. 

I  A  perception  is  always  a  jiulgmeut ;  the  effect  ot 
a  present  stimulation  is  combined  with  and  ranged 
under  the  residua  of  past  stimulations.  The  sight  of 
an  object  recalls  its  unseen  tjualities.  We  see  the 
qualities  of  colour  and  form,  and  infer  the  qualities 
of  solidity,  taste,  scent,  &c,,  though  these  once-felt 
qualities  are  now  unfelt.  This  is  the  process  of 
Inference*  We  infer  that  when  the  coloured  object  is 
brought  within  the  range  of  other  senses  than  the 
eye,  it  will  yield  certain  feelings.  Inference  is  vir- 
I  tual  sensation.  It  is  this,  even  in  the  most  abstract 
B  judgments-  If  I  hear  that  a  Frenchman  has  solved 
a  mathematical  problem,  or  committed  a  murder,  I 
apprehend  the  mcaniiig  of  these  words  only  in  so  far 
as  the  words  are  to  me  symbols  of  esperienres  which 
once  were  perceptions.  If  i  conclude  that  the  soul 
is  immortalj  I  do  so  by  inferences  which  are  intuitions 

Pof  what  have  been  sensations,  and  what  again  wuuhl 
be    such   were    I    placed   in    the    needful    relations, 
'       Although  I  have  never  tasted  a  particular  fruit,  yet 
^  because  this  fruit  resembles  those   I   have  tasted,  it 
recalls  their  taste,  and  I  infer  that  tliis  fruit  also  will 

■  taste  as  they  did  ;  my  inference  may  be  wrong,  and 
can  only  be  verified  by  reduction  to  sensation  ;  but 
its  i)robability  is  so  great  that  I  rely  on  it  in  practice, 
H  And  even  supposing  that  I  have  never  tasted  any 
H  fruit  at  all  resembling  this  one,  yet  if  those  whose 

■  VOU  IV.  F 
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authority  I  respect  solemnly  assure  me  that  tlie  fru 
has  the  flavour,  especially  if  from  fhihlliood  U|>\vard8 
this  assurance  has  been  given  me  by  many  whom  I 
respect,  I  infer  the  flavour  when  I  see  the  fruit.  It  is 
thus  also  the  immortality  of  the  suul  is  iuferretL  No 
one  has  had  any  experience  of  immortality,  but  many 
experiences  suggest  the  inftTcnce,  and  it  is  sustained 
by  the  complex  authority  which  we  call  tradition. 

4.  In  the  Language  of  the  Schools  a  judgment 
is  said  to  have  three  terms — subject,  predicate,  and 
copula.  In  the  proposition  **  Sugar  is  sweet,*'  sugar 
is  the  subject.  The  quality  which  sugar  is  saitl  to 
have  (that  of  affecting  taste  as  sweetness),  is  the  pre- 
dicate. The  union  of  sweetness  and  sugar  is  the 
copula.  Dealing,  as  logicians  do,  with  abstractions, 
they  are  consistent  in  taking  each  of  the  three 
abstractions — sugar,  sweetness,  is — as  three  terms  or 
elements  of  the  judgment;  but,  as  I  have  shown  on 
a  former  occasion,^  psycholugically  this  is  inexact,  the 
real  process  having  only  two  terms  not  three,  the 
copula  not  being  a  third  element,  but  the  integration 
of  the  two ;  t  just  as  a  conclusion  is  not  really  a  third 
proposition  added  to  the  major  and  minor  proposi- 
tions but  the  indusioa  of  the  one  in  the  other,  the 
eynthetic  expression  of  these  analytical  terms.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  each  term  ia — or  was  originally — a 
judgment ;  and  the  process  of  grouping  by  which 
two  judgments  are  integrated  in  one  conclusion,  is 
the  same  process  as  that  by  which  present  and  past 


*  Problems  of  Life  and  Minff^  IL,  pp.  141  s(?q. 

t  Tlic  copula  w,  in  **  Sii;^^ar  is  sweet,'*  is  only  a  sign  of  op<*rati<iii  liko 
thep/twor  minus  of  Al|<elira — nn  uperaton  necessary  to  tlu*re  betaga 
judia'tuent,  but  not  a  terni  co-orcliJinte  willi  fiui>ject  and  predicate. 
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BensatioDs  are  integrated  in  one  perception,  and 
present  and  past  impressions  are  integrated  in  one 
sensation.  Isolated  stimulations  would  yield  no 
sensations  ;  they  must  be  combined  ;  and  their  com- 
bination must  be  such  that  a  sense  of  Diflerence  and 
Resemblance  will  arise  :  and  herein  lies  the  germ  of 
Discrimiuation,  which  is  the  conspicuously  logical 
phenomenon. 

5.  The  logical  process  is  abstracted  as  a  form  :  it 
is  not  the  judgment,  but  the  judging;  it  is  the  co- 
ordinating act,  not  the  product.  To  this  artificial 
distinction  we  add  another,  namely,  between  the 
affective  and  the  active  aspects  of  the  sentient  me- 
chanism, the  affective  coniprising  the  modifications 
of  sensibility  io  the  reception  of  stimuli  j  the  active 
comprising  the  reactions.  Not  that  sensory  and 
motor  changes  in  the  Sensorium  are  really  separable, 
but  to  separate  them  in  abstraction  is  convenient  j 
and  such  a  distinction  agrees  with  the  ]Hipularview 
of  Sensation  being  the  passive.  Thought  the  active, 
state  of  the  mind.  Instead  of  Thought  let  us  say 
Grouping-process  or  Logic,  and  the  unity  of  all  mental 
states  becomes  explicable.  We  have  thus  Sensation, 
Perception,  Appetite  and  Emotion,  whicli  determine 
Volition,  Instinct,  and  Intelligent  conduct ;  their  laws 
being  embraced  in  the  Logic  of  Feeling*  Next  comes 
the  intermediate  stage  of  the  Logic  of  Images,  closely 
connected  with  that  of  Feeling  on  the  one  hand  and 
that  of  Signs  on  the  other  ;  and  finally,  compounded 
of  these  two,  rising  higher  as  the  grouping  of  groups, 
ifi  the  Logic  of  Signs,  embracing  Conception,  Senti- 
ment, Katiocination,  with  their  products  Intellect, 
Conscience,  and  Will. 
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6.  There  are  jiulgmGiits  of  two  classes,  the  Intuitive 
and  the  Critical  The  first  is  one  of  simple  inference 
linking  together  two  mental  states — either  an  actual 
impression  with  a  revived  impression,  or  a  symbol 
with  a  sj^mbol  The  grouping  has  become  so  organ- 
ised that  the  relation  of  the  two  states  is  intuited ; 
i,e,)  we  see  the  relation,  we  do  not  see  the  grounds 
of  inference.  When  the  cultivated  mind  judges  that 
sugar  is  sweet,  or  that  2  +  2  =  4,  it  has  not  at  the 
same  time  present  to  consciousness  the  grounds  on 
which  such  judgments  are  warranted  ;  the  chemist 
is  equally  oblivious  when  he  judges  sugar  to  be  ai 
carbohydrate.  To  justify  these  judgments,  and  to 
render  explicit  their  implicit  terms,  is  the  office  of 
Criticism.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Animal 
Logic  —  the  Logic  of  Feeling  —  is  never  critical, 
always  intuitive.  To  know  that  a  certain  feeling 
of  colour  or  of  scent  will  be  followed  by  other  feelings 
of  touch  and  taste,  pleasure  or  pain,  is  enough  to' 
guide  the  animal  in  approaching  or  avoiding  the 
coloured  and  scented  objects.  The  Logic  of  Feeling 
has  here  its  premisses  in  the  sensations  and  its  con- 
clusion in  that  registration  or  representation  of  forme 
experience,  by  ivhich  the  immediate  sensation  rouse 
its  fortiier  sequel  and  thus  stimulates  an  act  of  pursuit 
or  avoidance.  To  raise  this  process  into  the  Logic 
of  Signs  it  is  only  necessary  that  symbols  should 
replace  the  sensations  ;  and  then,  by  virtue  of  the 
generalising  nature  of  symbols,  the  continually  re- 
peated experience  of  corresponding  sequences  issue 
first  in  the  general  proposition  that  such  anc 
such  antecedents  will  always  carry  such  and  such 
consequences,  and  finally  in  the  higher  generalisation 
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itat  similar    antecedents   will   always  have  similar 
consequents. 

7,  Note  the  gradations,  A  reptile  discerns  its  food 
by  sight  or  smell,  and  as  a  consequence  knows  how 
to  direct  its  actions  in  the  seizing  and  devouring  of 
such  food.  But  actual  sensatiooa  of  sight  or  smell  are 
indispensable,  and  very  false  conclusions  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  objects  discerned  may  follow  from  such 
sensations.*  A  hen,  or  a  dog,  will  discern  that  food 
is  near  at  hand  by  indirect  indications  unlike  those  of 
the  sight  or  smell  of  the  food — the  presence  of  the 
person  accustomed  to  feed  it,  the  rattle  of  plates,  the 
sight  of  a  basket,  &c.  The  hen  or  dog  will  remember 
the  place  where  food  is  kept ;  the  dog  will  remember 
even  the  place  where  it  has  been  hidden  by  himself 
or  his  master.  The  Memory  is  here  far  more  complex 
than  in  the  case  of  the  reptile.  The  Logic  of  Images 
is  operative ;  and  this  is  seen  in  the  invention  of 
stratagems  to  secure  the  hidden  food  ;  actions  which 
are  conspicuously  intelligent.  A  child  will  add  to 
these  indirect  means  the  interpretation  of  verbal 
symbols  :  he  will  know  where  the  food  is  placed  by 
hearing  the  place  named;  and  his  stratagems  will  also 
be  suggested  by  other  verbal  symbols.  When  the 
child  has  reached  a  certain  development  he  will  know 
that  the  food  now  hidden  will  be  produced  at  a  given 
hour ;  or  may  be  procured  by  going  to  a  shop,  and 
there  offering  money.  To  be  told  that  he  shall  have 
the  food,  and  to  know  that  he  can  buy  it,  are  to  him 
premisses  as  cogent  as  sensations  and  images  are  to 
the  animals ;  but  they  are  premisses  in  the  Logic  of 
Signs. 

•  Compare  Pkytical  Basit  cfMind^  Pr.  iv.,  §  TS, 
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8.  Observe  the  parallelism  :  from  seD5*ation8  we 
pass  to  iBferences,  i.e.,  from  actual  sensations  to 
virtual  sensations,  and  the  truth  or  error  of  the  infer- 
ence is  verified  by  the  conversion  of  the  virtual  into 
the  actual,  the  reduction  of  a  revived  image  or  repre- 
sented feeling  to  a  present  sensation.  The  three 
stages  in  the  progression  of  Experience  are  seusatioi 
inference,  and  sensation  again.  This  also  is  the  pro 
gression  of  Science  :  a  datum,  an  hypothesis,  aud  a 
verification  :  a  starting-point  of  expectation,  a  search, 
and  a  finding.  And  not  only  can  we  trace  the  simi- 
larity of  procedure  in  the  simplest  and  in  the  most 
complex  logical  products,  we  can  only  understand 
the  simplest  by  a  liglit  reflected  from  the  most  com- 
plex. Comte  says  :  ''The  simplest  judgment  as  to  an 
external  fact  may  be  put  into  the  form  of  a  scientific 
problem  in  which  the  mind  endeavours  to  produce  a 
conception  that  shall  harmonise  with  the  total  sum  of 
impressions  received  from  without.  The  less  distinct 
these  impressiona  arc,  the  greater  is  the  eflFort  of  the 
mind  to  substitute  its  own  combinations  which  are 
often  very  subtle  and  far-fetched.  When  there  is 
a  strong  desire  for  a  decision  and  yet  no  ex- 
ternal facts  sufiieicnt  to  justify  it,  it  is  sometimes 
founded  on  purely  internal  reasons,  due  simply  to  a 
strong  reaction  of  the  Aflections  upon  the  Intellect.*'  * 
This  exposition  of  the  procedure  which  in  Science 
is  called  Hypothesis,  is  obviously  applicable  to  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  animal,  or  the  infant,  or  even  of 
the  cultivated  man,  when  hesitatioji^  which  in  the 
intellectual  sphere  is  doubt ^  disturbs  the  course  of 
judgment.  So  long  as  the  succession  of  feelings 
♦  Comte  :  pQlitiqm  PrntivCf  I»  713  (En^luh  IranM,,  I»  676)w 
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correspondent  with  the  order  of  events  is  a  reproduc- 
tion of  past  experiences  in  the  same  order,  tliere  is  no 
place  for  hesitation :— the  sight  of  an  object  is  so 
associated  with  its  taste^  or  other  qualitj,  that  the 
two  feelings  become  one,  and  the  action  they  de- 
termine is  due  to  their  simple  motor-iDtuitiou,  But 
if  after  such  an  association  htis  been  estalilLshed  some 
fresh  experience  rudely  shakes  it; — if  instead  of  the 
pleasant  taste  inferred  from  the  familiar  sigjt,  a  bitter 
taste  is  felt ;  then  the  shock  given  to  the  mind  will 
k|)e  such  that  on  the  next  presentation  of  a  similai* 
bject,  two  opposing  tendencies  \Yill  be  aroused,  one 
of  attraction,  tlie  other  of  repuhion.  The  hesitation 
which  ensues  will  finally  be  settled  by  a  choice  de- 
term  iued  by  the  strongest  desire.  So  completely  does 
a  strong  desire  overpower  the  evidence,  that  even 
rational  m^iti^  a  fortiori  animals  and  children,  will  dis- 
regard and  suppress  their  past  experiences,  and  con- 
clude that  the  result  w^ill  turn  out  in  conformity  with 
their  w^ishes ;  as  they  will  suppress  all  contradictory 
evidence,  and  believe  a  certain  proposition  to  be  true 
because  they  strongly  desire  it  to  be  true. 

9.  Aristotle,  whose  occasional  insight  into  the 
deepest  truths  makes  his  treatise  De  Animd  still 
worthy  of  study,  has  especially  noted  in  the  Sentient 
Soul  a  logical  faculty  *  common  to  that  in  the 
Noetic  Soul,  though  applied  to  different  purposes. 
Indeed  no  one  observant  of  animals  can  doubt  that 
many  of  their  actions  imply  the  same  logical  processes 
as  similar  actions  in  men.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
they  also  infer,  judge,  reason.  If  they  are  denied 
Thought,  this  can  only  be  because  of  a  special  mean 

*  •  •  •  .  ry  xpiTuct^  6  5(airc»(at  f/ryor  ivrl  mhI  aiff$^t(at.  III.  9» 
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ing  nssip^ned  to  tlie  terni.  They  thiuk  in  sensations 
and  images  as  we  do  ;  but  tbey  cannot,  as  we  can, 
think  in  verbal  symbols.  When  a  eat  smells  odoins, 
or  hears  the  sounds  which  raise  up  the  image  of  a 
mouse — or,  if  this  be  doubted ,  let  us  say  which  excite 
the  particular  feeling  consequent  in  the  perception 
of  a  mouse — ^she  creeps  stealthily  towards  the  spot, 
waits  there  for  hours  in  expectation,  and  pounces  on 
the  mouse  directly  it  appears.  In  what  does  this 
differ  from  a  man's  imagination,  expectation,  and 
pursuit  of  his  prey?  To  say  that  the  cat  acts  by 
Instinct,  and  the  man  by  Reasoti,  is  to  cheat  ourselves 
with  phrases  ;  both  aCt  according  to  the  same  physio- 
logical and  jmyeliologieal  laws  ;  and  altliough  these 
laws  have  a  wider  range  of  application,  dealing  with 
more  various  elements  of  Experience  in  man  than  in 
animals,  man  s  *  large  discourse  of  reason  '  enabling 
him  to  vary  and  extend  his  modes  of  attack,  this 
wider  range  designated  Reason  does  not  obliterate 
the  essential  identity  of  the  processes.  In  both  cases 
it  is  the  Logic  of  Feeling  w^hieh  is  operative.  And 
this  may  be  supplemented  by  the  Logic  of  Signs 
when  the  man,  instead  of  simply  following  the  direct 
impulses  of  his  immcdi:ite  sensations  and  imt^es, 
pauses  to  reconsider  the  situation,  and  invokes  gener- 
alised  experiences  condensed  in  verbal  symbols,  so 
that  he  mentally  says  to  himself,  or  vocally  to  his 
companion,  **  That  sound  was  made  by  such  or  such 
an  animal,  we  must  move  silently,  and  w^licn  it 
appears  spring  on  it/'  The  cat  says  nothing  of  this, 
yet  combines  her  feelings  and  actions  with  a  lil 
logicality. 

10,  There  is  a  fish  which  can  throw  a  drop  of  water 
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with  such  precision  that  it  generally  succeeds  in  hit- 
ting an  insect  hovering  over  its  head.     By  a  similar 
combiuatiou  a  boy  will  throw  a  stone  and  thus  bring 
down    a   bird ;    he  needs,   indeed,  more   practice   to 
attain  this  precision,  though  I  doubt  whether  a  very 
young   fish    would  not  also  fail  until  practice  had 
itablished    the   connection    between    certain   visual 
pressions  and  certain  muscular  actions  ;  but  even 
we  suppose  the  connection  established  in  tlie  fish 
birth,  this  only  suggests  a  difference  in  historic 
evelopment.    The  fish,  however,  is  restricted  to  this 
ne  method.     The  boy  has  many  methods  ;  he  may 
bring  down  the  bird  with  a  boomerang,  bow,  cross- 
bow, gun,  &c.     Yet  whatever  method  he  employs,  it 
is  the  Logic  of  Feeling  which  is  operative  ;  and  that 
is  similar  in  him  and  in  tbe  fish,     Mr.  Spencer  con- 
trasts this  power  of  aiming  in  the  fish  with  that  of 
le  **  archer  who  points  his  arrow,  not  at  the  object 
ie  seeks  to  hit,   but  above  it,  and  who  varies  the 
gle  of  elevation  according  as  the  object  is  far  or 
ear,"  thereby  exhibiting  '*  something  more  than  a 
Ipecial  response  to  special  stimuli,  for  his  procedure 
iplies   consciousness  of  tbe   fact   that  bodies  pro- 
!Cted  through  the  air  descend  towards  the  earth,  and 
at  the  amount  of  their  descent  has  some  relation 
the  distance  traversed.     Besides  a  correspondence 
with  certain  perceived  relations  in  the  environment, 
tere  is  implied  a  correspondence  with  the  law  of 
rtain  other  relations  not  present,  to  the  senses."  * 
0  doubt  there  is  an  implication  of  this  curious  fact, 
t  we  can  hardly  say  that  this  **  consciousness  ''  of 
18  in  the  archer — unless  we  include  consciousness 

♦  Spikcee  :  Pst/chchgyj  I.  352. 
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in  the  response  of  his  organs  to  the  special  stimula* 
tion,  and  in  that  case  the  implication  is  equally 
present  in  the  fish.  Of  course  it  is  possible  that 
instead  of  remaining  implicit,  the  law  of  unseen 
relations  may  he  explicitly  present,  and  the  archer 
using  the  Logic  of  Signs  may  mentally  say  :  **  I  must 
vary  the  angle  of  elevation,  because,"  &c.  This  is 
conspicuously  the  case  in  artillery  practice  ;  and  yet 
an  experienced  gunner  will  point  his  piece  with  great 
precision  without  any  mathematical  knowledge  over 
and  above  what  is  vmplied  in  his  experience*  The 
statement  of  a  Ventriloquist  that  he  was  trying  con- 
stantly for  many  hours  daily  till  at  last  he  suddenly 
succeeded,  and  having  once  found  the  right  combina- 
tion of  muscles  could  always  reproduce  it,  led  Dr. 
Wigan  to  a  happy  idea,  since  worked  out  with  great 
success  by  Prof  Bain,  namely,  that  the  process  of 
intellectual  invention,  whether  of  things  actually 
new,  or  only  new  arrangements  of  the  old,  pursues  a 
similar  course  of  trial,  so  that  by  constantly  meditat- 
ing on  a  topic,  by  trying  as  the  Ventriloquist  tried  ^ 
we  make  innumerable  combinations  till  accidentally 
we  hit  on  exactly  that  which  is  desired.  Prof 
Bain  has  shown  how  when  it  brings  pleasure  or  relief 
a  movement  is  sustained  whicli  was  accidentally  hit 
upon.  The  same  is  true  in  all  logical  combinations. 
In  the  Logic  of  Feeling  those  premisses  which  lead 
to  successful  conclusions  are  registered ;  the  rest  are 
excluded.  Whether  the  premisses  are  actual  sensa- 
tions, virtual  scTisations  (inferences),  or  verbal  sym- 
bols of  sensation  and  inference  (ideas),  the  process 
is  the  same.  Any  strong  feeling  connecting  one 
visual   impression   with   some   gratified   desire   is  a 
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logical  process,  '*  We  may  be  perfectly  certain/' 
says  Mill,  **  tliat  the  things  capable  of  Batisfying 
hunger  form  a  perfectly  distinct  class  in  the  rniods  of 
the  more  intelligent  animals,  quite  as  much  so  as  if 
they  were  able  to  use  or  unclerstand  the  word  food.** 
It  is  the  coniiectioTi  of  darkness  with  terror  whicli 
in  the  mind  of  a  child  makes  a  black  dog  or  black 
cat  terrible, 

11,  Although  the  Logic  of  Signs  may  render 
explicit  relations  which  in  the  Logic  of  Feeling  are 
implicit,  and  may  often  be  an  indispensable  aid  in 
actions  which  have  not  yet  become  firmly  organised, 
it  is  a  questionable  aid,  and  sometimes  a  positive 
obstacle  when  once  the  organisation  has  taken  place. 
High  skill  in  any  form  of  practice  leaves  refiectioD, 
calculation,  reasoning,  to  the  expository  mind  of  the 
philosophic  spectator,  and  cannot  stay  to  justify  its 
method.  And  with  less  perfect  accomplishments  it  is 
often  observable  that  when  we  have  once  learned 
to  combine  our  visual  impressions  with  muscular 
contractions,  then  any  interference  of  the  calculating 
or  reasoning  process  is  generally  a  source  of  failure. 
And  with  what  certainty  and  rapidity  the  changes 
are  combined  in  Fencing  I  Every  slight  indication  of 
the  adversary's  ann  or  eye  is  at  once  responded  to 
by  a  movement  of  defence.  How  do  we  know  that  he 
is  about  to  thrust,  or  to  feint  ?  Just  as  the  dog 
HOWS  that  you  are  about  to  strike  him  when  he  sees 
you  take  up  your  stick  in  one  way,  or  about  to  go 
out  for  a  Wiilk  when  he  sees  you  take  up  your  stick 
in  another  way.  If  it  be  said  that  the  dog  does  not 
know  these  things,  only  feeh  them  ;  then  must  it 
equally  be  said  that  the  fencer  feels,  does  not  know^ 
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hia   adversary's   intentions.     The   only  difference 
that  the  fencer  can,  and  the  dog  cannot,  express  thi 
feeling  in  words,  which  words  have  general  signifi- 
cance. 

12.  The  nature  of  Judgment  as  an  organic  proc 
does  not  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  premisses 
combines.  The  hen  cannot  count  her  chickens  before 
they  are  hatched,  nor  afterwards ;  but  she  can  per- 
ceive whether  all  her  brood  is  present  or  not;  and 
her  intuition  that  two  are  missing  is  a  judgment 
identical  with  that  of  a  human  mother  missing  two 
children,  ^ay,  strictly  speaking,  even  the  savage 
cannot  county  but  he  can  judge  that  two  sheep  and 
three  sheep  form  a  group  equal  to  another  group  of 
five.  When  I  say  he  cannot  count,  I  mean  that  he 
cannot  substitute  abstract  symbols  for  concrete  per- 
ceptions ;  he  perceives  the  five  sbeep  to  be  similar  to 
the  group  of  two  and  three  sheep,  when  the  sheep 
are  before  him,  but  in  their  absence  he  cannot  iutuite 
the  equation  of  3  +  3=^5,  Mr.  Galton  has  a  striking 
example  of  this  in  his  account  of  the  Dammaras: 
**They  seldom  lose  oxen;  the  way  in  which  they 
discover  the  loss  of  one  is  not  by  the  number  of  the 
herd  being  diminished  but  by  the  absence  of  a  face 
they  know,  (This  is  the  case  of  the  hen  also.) 
When  bartering  is  going  on,  each  sheep  must  be  paid 
for  separately.  Thus  suppose  two  sticks  of  tobacco 
to  be  the  rate  of  exchange  for  one  sheep,  it  would 
sorely  puzzle  a  Dammara  to  take  two  sheep  and  give 
him  four  sticks,  I  have  done  so  and  seen  the  man 
put  two  sticks  apart,  and  take  a  sight  over  them  at 
the  sheep  he  was  about  to  sell  Having  satisfied 
himself  that  the  one  was  honestly  paid  for,  and  find- 
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ing  to  his  surprise  that  exactly  two  sticks  remained 

in  hand  to  settle  the   account  for  the  other  sheep, 

le  would  be  afflicted  with  doubts;  the  transaction 

fseemed  to  come  out  too  *  pat '  to  be  correct,  and  he 

^ would  refer  back  to  the  tirst  couple  of  sticks ;  and 

then  his  mind  got  hiizy  and  confused  and  wandered 

from  one  eheep  to  the  other,  and  he  broke  off  the 

tnin.^action,  till  two  sticks  were  put  into  his  hand 

•and  one  sheep  driven  away,  and  then  the  other  two 

Bticks  given  him  and  the  second  sheep  driven  away."  * 

13,  Many  of  our  actions^  like  those  of  the  animals, 

'"are  eiToneously  interpreted  as  due  to  the  Logic  of 

Signs  (i.e.,  the  distinct  consciousness  of  the  signifi- 

ace   for  knowledge  of  certain   appearances)   when 

[they  are  really  due  to  the  Logic  of  Feeling,    When 

for  instance  a  child  sees  you  on  all  fours  pretending 

to  be  a  dog  about  to  spring  on  him,  he  does  not 

[believe  you  to  be  a  dog,  nor  does  he  pause  to  reason 

[out  the  matter  which  w|>uld  convince  him  that  your 

appearance  was  not  that  of  a  dog ;  he  is  simply  terri- 

rfied  by  the  suggestion,  and  this  emotion  determines 

Ihis  actions.     So   when  vague    emotions  of  awe  are 

lexcited  by  ghost-stories   or   suggestions   of  robbers 

present,  the  ex^cited  hearers  are  ready  to  interpret 

[trivial  signs  in  the  direction  of  their  fears ;  but  it  is 

'the  fear  which  precedes  the  images,  the  fear  which 

determines  the  acts,     Gratiolet  mentions  that  his  dog 

I  was  thrown  into  fits  of  terror  by  the  fiiint  scent  of 

•  an  old  piece  of  wolfs  skin.     This,  however,  does  not 

imply  that  the  dog  had  any  instinctive  vision  of  the 

rolf — only  that  the  scent  disagreeably  agiUitad  him, 

♦  0 ALTOK  :  Tropical  8ouih  A/rioa^  p.  132,  quoted  by  Lubbocil  ;  On  ih4 
Oriffin  of  Oivtluation, 
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The  other  day  my  horse,  who  had  never  been 
observed  to  shy  before,  shied  at  a  patch  of  water  in 
the  middle  of  the  road,  I  was  surprised  at  this  ;  but 
on  driviog  some  dozen  yards  or  ao  farther,  we  over- 
took two  men  leading  a  bear.  This  explained  the 
shyiog — or  seemed  to  do  so  ;  but  on  reconsidenition 
I  found  that  the  horse  did  not  shy  at  the  sight  of  the 
bear,  which  he  passed  quietly,  so  that  it  was  the 
odour  of  the  bears  nxiue  which  had  startled  the 
horse,  as  any  other  sudden  disagreeable  sensation 
would  have  startled  him^  not  the  "instinctive  terror 
at  a  bear  "  inherited  from  ancestors.  The  Logic  of 
Signs  would  have  interpreted  the  odour  as  a  sign  of 
the  presence  of  the  bear,  and  the  idea  of  the  bear 
would  have  roused  the  emotion  of  terror  allied  with  iL 
14,  By  Logic  of  Feeling  then  we  understand  those 
mental  processes  in  which  the  elements  of  the  judg- 
ment or  the  determinants  of  the  act  are  sensations^ 
perceptions,  images,  appetites,  instincts,  or  emotions* 
By  Logic  of  Signs  we  understand  similar  processes 
in  which  the  elements  and  determinants  are  such 
feelings  combined  with  symbols  —  mostly  verbal 
symbols^ — or  in  some  cases  are  combinations  of 
symbols  only.  The  former  comprises  the  sensitive 
life  common  to  animals  and  man  ;  the  latter  is  the_ 
intellectual  life,  and  is  exclusively  human. 
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NOTK 

The  ierm%  Logic  of  Feeling,  Logic  of  I m Ages,  and  Logic  of  Signs^  are 

l>orruwed  from  Auoubtb  Comte  ;  and   1  am  deeply  indebted  to  him 

for  them,  thuugli  they  represent  totally  difl'erent  meuuin;^»  in  his  pages 

And   mine.     Some   yefLra  ago,   my   studies  of   Lan^fuage   as  a   mental 

faculty  led  to  the  coneeption  that  Thought  stood  in  relation  to  Feeling 

an   Algebra   f^tamla  to   Arithmetic,     Previous   studies   of  the  nervoua 

sy^stem  had  led  to  the  conception  of  the  uniformity  of  its  processes  ;  the 

struct ure  bein;^  essentitilly  the  same  in  Brain ^  Mtniulla  Obhin^ata,  and 

Spinal  Cord,  and  identity  of  property  being  the  nLct'-^sary  conatH|nence  of 

this  identity  of  etrncture.     While  the^e  two  revolutionary  concejitiona 

were  struggling  to  reduce  the   complexity  of  mental  phenomena  t© 

orderly  kLniplicity,  I  came  upon  Co  rate's  three  fuld  divMon  of  Lo^o, 

rftad  aaw  in  it  ilie  compieUon  of  my  elforts,  the  principle  of  clai^ifi cation 

l^hich  expressed  the  unity  and  diversity  of  the  pheiion»«?Tia.     It  wan 

pJtAelf  out)  more  example  of  the  power  of  symbols  in  generalising  and 

I  extending  obtier^'ations  ;  nil  the  more  so  because  the  meiming  I  att^iched 

llo  the  synilKjls  was  conspicuously  not  the  meaning  attached  by  Comte, 

IWhai  he  precisely  meant  I  could  not  discover,  because  the  only  inter* 

jpTbtation  which  his  »tatements  seemed  to  admit,  appeared  too  irrational 

[  to  he  accepted  as  tlie  meaning  of  so*  profouuil  a  thinker  j  but  at  all 

I  «Tent8  it  was  clear  that  he  did  not  uuderatand  the  tenns  as  I  uuder- 

thetu. 

The  publication  of  the  English  translation  of  the  PolUtqwe  PonUw, 

'  with  it^  serviceable  index,   has  enalded  me  to  collate  the  pa«*sage8  in 

which  he  explains  bis  meaning.     The  L^iqite  dtg  smiimenU  miwt  be 

rendered  **  Lo;^^ic  of  the  Emotions  "  rather  than  ol'  **  Feeling  "  in  the  eom- 

prehen>ive  sense  which  I  attach  to  the  term  ;  and  he  characterises  it  as 

tile  "logic  of  working   men    and    wonien/^  aUo  of  Ravagt-s,  since  he 

^vegaids  Fetichiam  as  its  moile  of  handling  abstract  and  genertd  quea- 

f  tionis  a  hamlling  impossible  without  the  Intellect,  so  that  the  Lrfigic  of 

t^eeling  designate*  "the  reaction  of  the  Heart  on  the  Intellect**    The 

of  Images  is  **  the  colligation  of  ideas  in  accordnuce  with  their 

aection  wnth  sentiments,"  and  finds  it*  expression  in  Polytheism. 

Lit  ia  the  l'*gic  of  Pucta^  **  strengthening  personal  recollections  by  fixing 

I  in  images,  and  thus  making  them  more  vivid.     Images  are  the 

h  between  feeling  ami  Hgna,     It  is  cjiitier  to  a^ociate  a  nittion  with 

kit  ima;^e  than  with  a  feeling."     Finally,  the  Logic  of  Signs  it*  the  **  art 

cotnldidng  ideaa  by  appropriate  wgria:'*    It  finils  ita  expre.«fiioii  in 

[  IConotheisn). 

Being  unable  to  understand  this,  I  do  not  criticise  it.     My  purpoae 
[  bere  iJS  while  acknowledging  a  great  debt  in  the  assistance  the  terma 
I  been  to  mc,  simply  to  point  out  that  in  my  pages  the  ternu  have 
i  the  aignificance  assigned  to  them  by  Comte, 
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15.  '£bm  significance  of  mental  phenomena  is  tlieir 
relation  to  Conduct.  All  that  we  feel  and  know  of 
the  world,  of  our  felluwmeu,  and  of  ourselves,  is 
how  we  are  or  how  we  may  be  sensibly  aliected 
under  given  circumstances,  and  by  such  sensible 
affection  be  impelled  to  act.  Mind  is  the  sum  ot 
affections  and  actions.  The  forms  of  Feeling  called 
Experience,  Knowledge,  Theory,  are  directiom  how 
to  act  They  are  organised  in  this  way :  we 
feel  hunger,  for  example,  and  this  passive  state  of 
excitation,  when  not  connected  with  a  definitely 
established  activity,  discharges  itself  in  incoherent 
struggles,  cries,  and  other  muscular  agitations,  which 
bringing  no  relief  only  increase  the  central  dis- 
turbance. At  length  one  of  these  movements  brings 
us  in  sensible  contact  w^ith  food  :  a  relief  is  obtained, 
the  hunger  is  stilled,  a  rudiment  of  experience  has 
been  gained.  Repeated  many  times  such,  rudiments 
leave  a  residual  disposition  in  the  nerve  centres,  so 
that  the  whole  group  of  feelings  may  be  subsequently 
reinstated  by  any  one  of  them,  and  thus  the  sight  or 
smell  of  the  food,  or  even  of  the  accompaniments  of 
the  preparation,  suffice  to  guide  action.  We  see  one 
detail,  and  by  it  perceive  the  food ;  we  seize  on  it 
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because   this   particular   movement   is   oi^anised  in 
coDDectioo  with  this  particular  perception. 

It  is  io  this  sense  that  an  animal  can  be  said  to 
know  his  food  when  a  sensation  has  its  escort  of 
experience,  and  this  has  its  corresponding  action. 
The  action  may  be  insthwtive — the  operation  of  a 
connate  disposition  of  structure  ;  iiituitive^-ihe  oper- 
ation of  an  acquired  disposition  of  structure ;  or 
intelligent — the  higher  development  of  such  acquired 
disposition,  whicii  by  its  wide  reproduction  of 
experiences  permits  the  *  cerebral  rehearsal '  of  an 
act,  a  prevision  of  both  its  end  and  its  means. 

16.  The  sentient  meclianism  is  represented  by  the 
nervous  and  muscular  systems^  with  their  respective 
properties,  Sensibility  and  Contractility.  The  two 
are  dynamically  one,  and  I  generally  speak  of  them 
as  the  neuromuscular  system  in  order  to  keep  this 
unity  of  action  present  to  the  readers  mind.  In 
the  organism  Motion  is  inseparably  connected  with 
Sensation,  and  vice  versd.  They  are  as  the  two 
poles  of  a  magnet.  The  separation  of  Contractility 
from  Sensibility  and  of  the  muscular  from  the  nervous 
system  is  an  artifice  necessary  both  for  physiological 
and  anatomical  exposition,  but  in  the  synthetic  view 
of  functions,  movements  are  the  incorporation  of 
sensations,  the  direct  consequences  of  stimulation. 
Anatomy  tells  us  why. 

The  system  is  constituted  by  units  thus  composed  : 
first,  there  is  a  sensory,  or  ingoing,  nerve,  connected 
with  the  external  world  at  one  end,  and  with  central 
substance  at  the  other  ;  secondly,  there  is  a  motor,  or 
outgoing,  nerve,  connected  at  one  end  with  central 
substance  and  at  the  other  with  the  external  world 

VOL  IV,  a 
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through  its  ter  mi  nation  in  muscle  ;  thirdly,  there  is  this- 

central  substance  which  not  only  comiects  the  U 
nerves,  but  also  connects  all  the  diffeixint  pairs  of 
nerves  into  one  system  :  it  blenda  Stinjuhition  with 
Discliarge,  and  one  neural  process  with  all  the  othcia 

17.  The  cnrrcut  view  ou  this  point  needs  rectify- 
ing. It  professes  that  sensory  nerves  are  receptive 
uf  stimuli,  and  thus  originate  sensations,  but  that 
motor  nerves  are  non-receptive,  and  have  only  to 
conduct  discharges  on  muscles.  It  further  professes 
that  the  central  substance  is  composed  of  two  halves 
having  diametrically  opposite  properties,  although  in 
all  aspects  similar  in  structure  :  one-half  receptive 
of  sensory  impression,  the  other  only  capable  of 
motor  excitation. 

If  in  describing  the  working  of  a  steam-engine  we 
separate  the  cxi>ausion  of  the  steam  from  the  motion 
of  the  piston,  and  say  the  expansion  causes  a  pressure 
on  the  pibton  and  the  pressure  causes  the  movement, 
we  do  not  mean  that  the  expansion  is  one  thing,  the 
pressure  another,  and  the  movement  a  third  :  these 
are  simply  three  modes  of  viewing  one  mecliauical 
process,  with  the  emphasis  laid  on  one  or  the  other 
condition.  Still  less  do  we  imagine  that  one-half  of 
the  steam  is  receptive  of  the  molecular  agitation 
named  heoU,  the  other  half  being  non-receptive  of 
this,  but  capable  of  the  molecular  agitation  named 
pressure.  The  heat  has  two  names,  Expansion  and 
Pressure  :  as  the  first,  it  indicates  the  change  effected 
in  the  water  ;  as  the  second,  the  change  effected  in 
the  dynamical  condition  of  the  piston*  The  steam 
will  continue  to  expand  in  the  absence  of  a  piston, 
and  its  ex|>ansion  will  be  a  pressure  somewhere,  but 
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it  is  no  longer  a  mechanical  foe  tor  in  piston  move- 
ment And  just  as  the  expausioii  is  the  pressure, 
the  pressure  is  the  movement.  Apply  this  to  the 
physiok>gical  process  :  the  molecuhtr  agitation  of  the 
nerve-centre  has  two  names.  Excitation  and  Discharge, 
representing  the  phenomena  of  Seusibility  and  Con- 
tractility in  the  completed  physiological  process. 
It  is  this  excitation  which  moves  the  muscles  as  it  is 
Expansion  which  moves  the  piston.  In  both  cases 
there  are  complex  conditions^  and  we  may  select  now 
one  and  now  the  other  condition  for  emphasis ; 
alw^ays  remembering  that  the  separation  lies  in  our 
artificial  procedure  and  not  in  the  concrete  fact. 

18,  To  continue  our  exposition  :  The  sentient 
structure  is  constituted  by  an  aggregation  of  the  units 
described  in  §16.  But  it  is  not  simply  an  aggrega- 
tion, it  is  an  integration  of  such  units.  In  Biok>gy, 
parts  are  analytical  fictions  ;  they  have  their  signifi- 
cance only  as  related  to  the  whole.  The  integration 
of  the  sentient  units  and  sentient  organs  ia  effected 
through  the  community  and  continuity  of  the  central 
substance,  which  thus,  while  leaving  to  each  factor 
its  individual  activity  and  value  as  a  force,  converges 
the  separate  forces  into  a  system. 

The  working  of  this  system  may  be  viewed  under 
three  aspects,  corresponding  with  the  triple  form  of 
the  constituent  units.  These  three  stages  or  pro- 
cesses of  the  system  at  large,  and  of  the  several 
foirces,  are  Excitation,  Grouping,  and  Discharge, 

19.  Under  the  first  are  to  be  ranged  the  manifold 
gradations  of  Plejisure  and  Pain  which  help  to 
differentiate  mental  states,  and  which  are  important 
regulators  of  action.    These  two  qualities  accompany 
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most  of  our  coDscious  states.  Every  ooe  knows  what 
they  are  as  qualities  ;  no  one  has  yet  had  a  glimpse 
of  any  conditions  to  which  they  are  reducible.  We 
accept  them. as  modes  of  Sensibility.  It  is,  however, 
a  mistake  to  regard  them  as  invariable  qualities, 
inherent  in  sentient  activities ;  since  much  of  even 
our  conscious  activity  is  pure  excitement  of  the 
system  without  the  faintest  colouring  of  pleasur- 
able or  painful  feeling,  while  the  whole  of  our  uncon- 
scious activity  is,  of  course,  excitement  only.  The 
clear  apprehension  of  this  fact— that  pleasure  and 
jjaiii  are  not  necessary  concomitants  of  sentience 
— is  important  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  rela* 
tions  of  Physiology  to  Psychology,  and  the  otherwise 
balHing  conception  of  unconscious  processes. 

20.  Excitation  of  the  mechauisni,  then,  is  Sensibility 
with  its  several  modes,  of  which  some  are  pleasurable, 
some  painful,  and  some  neutral.  All  its  modes  are 
followed  by  Discharge— a  mo  tor- impulse,  causing 
either  a  contractile  tremor  or  a  full  contraction.  So 
that  from  the  motor-side  Excitation  appears  under 
the  form  of  a  reflex  movement,  an  automatic  move- 
ment, or  a  vohmtary  movement :  each  according  to 
the  central  groujiing  which  innervates  it.  For 
example  :  the  cwtual  contact  of  a  stimulus  is  followed 
by  a  sensation  which  is  discharged  in  a  reflex  move- 
ment ;  the  sight  of  an  impending  contact  is  followed 
by  a  motor  intuition  which  is  discharged  in  an 
automatic  movement— as  when  we  duck  to  avoid  a 
falliug  stone ;  and  finally,  the  prevision  of  a  possible 
contact  is  discharged  in  a  voluntary  movement 

21.  Intermediate  between  these  two  processes  of 
Excitation  and    Discharge    there   is   the    process    of 
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combination  and  co-ordination,  the  Grouping  which 
is  the  central  reaction.  That  the  popular  notion  of  a 
sensory  nerve  directly  transmitting  its  excitation  to 
a  motor  nerve  is  founded  on  imaginary  anatomy  I 
have  already  shown  in  the  Physical  Basis  of  Mind. 
According  to  the  complex  and  fluctuating  conditions 
of  each  momentary  disposition  of  the  centre  the 
sensory  impression  excites  its  escort  of  nascent-states: 
the  wave  of  impulse  is  diffused  throughout  the  system, 
but  meeting  at  various  points  with  varying  resist- 
ance, it  sometimes  causes  a  general  disturbance,  at 
other  times  a  very  partial  disturbance,  and  thus 
issuing  in  a  conscious,  a  subconscious,  or  an  uncon- 
scious sensation,  emotion,  or  thought,  is  reflected  on 
the  muscles  accordingly,  and  is  followed  by  a  com- 
plicated movement,  a  simple  movement,  or  only  a 
tendency  to  move.  How  the  Grouping  manifests 
itself  in  Intelligence  and  Co-ordination  will  be  ex- 
pounded hereafter.  We  have  here  only  to  consider 
it  as  the  intermediate  element  of  that  Triple  Process 
which  underlies  all  sentient  phenomena. 

22,  According  to  the  laws  of  Sensibility  as  already 
formulated  (problem  ii,  ch.  3),  each  sentient  state 
depends  on  the  nature  and  energy  of  the  stimulation, 
and  the  condition  (or  level)  of  the  reacting  Sensorium. 
Each  excitation  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  subor- 
dinate excitations,  revivals  of  the  residua  of  former 
stimulations ;  and  each  wave  of  excitation  is  neces- 
sarily restricted  more  or  less  to  certain  paths  of  least 
lesistance.  It  is  this  restriction  or  grouping  process 
which  determines  the  individuality  of  the  sentient 
change,  and  also  the  unity  of  the  muscular  changes* 
A  sensation  is  this  or  that,  a  movement  is  this  or 
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that,  not  so  much  because  a  particular  stimulus  ha 
aflected  the  organism  as  because  tlie  organism  was  the 
and  there  capable  of  only  reacting  in  this  particular 
way  :  tlie  issue  of  the  excitation  has  been  the  re'^ultant 
of  a  composition  of  forces,  A  sensation  of  light,  for 
instance,  is  physically  referred  to  the  impact  of  ether 
waves  on  the  retiua ;  but  these  waves  are  not 
luminous  ;  the  retinal  affection  is  not  luminous ;  the 
luminous  effect  is  the  reaction  of  the  Sensorium, 
whii'h  depends  on  immensely  complex  and  fluctuating 
conditions.  Experiment  proves  that  a  sensory  im- 
pressiou,  normally  effected,  is  only  a  conscious  stat^ 
when  discriminated  from  simultaneous  impressions, 
and  is  only  felt  in  relation  to  them.  Feeling  has  its 
diapason,  in  which  the  value  of  every  note  is  deter; 
mined  by  its  position  in  the  scale.  One  colour  is  not 
seen  by  itself,  it  is  seen  by  its  relation  to  otheis. 
Contrast,  change,  is  a  primary  condition. 

23.  We  have  thus  decomposed  the  working  of  the 
sentient  mechanism  into  its  three  fundamental  con- 
stituents. If  our  analysis  has  been  correct  we  shall 
recognise  these  factors  in  every  psychical  product ;  if 
it  has  been  exhaustive  we  shall  find  no  others  to  be 
in  operation.  In  the  simplest  and  in  the  highest 
phenomenon  we  shall  everywhere  discern  the  Triple 
Process  of  Sensible  affection,  Logical  grouping,  and 
Motor  impulse ;  and  it  is  the  varying  degrees  of  pre- 
dominance of  one  or  the  other  of  these  which  deter- 
mines the  individuality  of  the  psychical  phenomenon. 
That  is  to  say,  while  in  all  phenomena  the  three 
fundameotal  modes  of  Sensibility  are  in  operation, 
so  that  in  figurative  popular  language  all  may  be 
said  to  involve  sense-work,  brain-work,  and  musclfs- 
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work,  in  each  particular  case  the  energy  of  one  of  the 
factors  is  dominant. 
^_  To  illustnite  this  novel  conception  I  proposed  to 
^■oame  the  Triple  Process  The  Psyckological  Spectrum. 
^Ht  was  not  perhaps  a  very  felicitous  name,  but  the 
^optical  spectrum  furnished  the  readiest  image  I  could 
tthink  of.  That  spectrum  is  said  to  be  constituted  by 
three  fundamental  colours — red,  green,  and  violet — 
ch  due  to  a  particular  order  of  vibrations,  or  the 
taction  on  such  vibrations.  Not  only  so,  but  each 
f colour  is  found  to  contain  among  its  conditions  the 
lorders  of  vibration  which  characterise  the  other  two  ; 
that  is  to  say,  one  colour  owes  its  sp>ecial  character  not 
I  an  order  of  vibrations  absent  from  the  others,  but 
the  predominance  of  one  order.  Thus,  while  there 
a  quantitative  value  specially  assigned  to  red,  tliere 
in  every  red  ray  a  certain  amount  of  the  vibnitions 
Bharacteristic  of  green  and  violet ;  in  green  there  are 
Ttt  and  above  the  special  vibrations  assigned  to 
Fgreen,  both  red  and  violet  vibrations  ;  in  violet  both 
recn  and  red.  What  the  physicist  professes  to 
iemonstrate  with  regard  to  the  optical  spectrum,  I 
[)rofess  to  render  acceptable  with  regard  to  the 
^chological  spectrum.  We  shall  presently  see  how 
levery  neural  process  is  constituted  by  neural  units — 
[tremors  which  may  be  likened  to  the  etherial  pulses, 
land  how  it  is  from  the  predominance  of  one  order  of 
tremors  that  mental  states  are  quantitatively  and 
qualitatively  individualised.  According  to  the  analogy 
I  have  indicated,  the  motor-impulse  is  bound  up  with 
the  co-ordinatLDg  and  sensory  activities,  as  the  red 
waves  are  bound  up  with  the  green  and  violet. 
The  sentient  structure  is  such  that  **  it  moveth  alto- 
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gather  if  it  move  at  all/*  every  excitation 
necessarily  neuromuscular  and  central ;  just  as  the^ 
retioa  responds  according  to  its  structure,  whether  its 
threefold  response  be  due  to  three  diflFerent  kinds  of 
fibre  (according  to  Young  and  Helmholtz),  or  to  thr 
diflferent  modes  of  excitation.  We  cannot  banish  the ' 
red  waves  from  a  luminous  sensation^  we  can  only 
lessen  their  energy  or  predominance  ;  and,  as  I  main* 
tain,  we  cannot  extricate  a  conception  from  a  motor 
element,  a  movement  from  a  sensory  element,  a  sensa- 
tion from  a  grouping  and  a  motor  element,  we  can 
only  recognise  the  predominance  of  one  or  thel 
other* 

24.  In  reflex  actions,  automatic  actions,  gestnre9» 
and  voluntary  actions,  there  is  a  successive  promin- , 
ence  of  the  sensory  element  and  oceultation  of  the 
motor  element.  In  cerebral  rehearsal  the  motor 
element  although  present  is  in  complete  oceultation, 
so  much  so  that  its  presence  has  long  been  unsus- 
pected and  will  be  disputed  ;  as  the  idea  passes  into 
act,  and  the  motive  becomes  a  volition,  the  motor 
element  is  more  and  more  conspicuous,  conversely 
in  the  automatic  and  reflex  actions  the  sensory  ele- 
ment is  so  obscured  that  its  presence  has  not  been 
recognised. 

The  intermediate   process    (brain   work)    may 
either  Desire  or   Thought — logical    combination   of* 
emotive  or  cognitive  elements.    The  final  process — dis-j 
charge— may  be  a  movement  of  limb,  an  expression 
face,  or  a  word  :  the  word  may  be  silent,*    The  propor- 

•  "Des  actions  reticles  qui   sont  pkia   Bpecialea  au   ccrrejiiL 
pr^xluiaentdu  tfit^  du  mouveinent  des  actions  reflexes  qni  ne  sc  trnduiiieii 
pas  imtn6diatenient  par  dea  contractionB  muscuUires,  mnjB  qtii  m  bon 
eul  k  loumir  les  cxcitatioDB  et  lefl  images  motricea  les  plus  gdndnli 
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tion  of  the  motor  element  ia  that  which  diflferen- 
tiates  Desire  from  Will ;  Thought  aa  mere  succes- 
sion of  images  and  ideas  from  Thought  as  Intention. 
Po  it  also  belongs  the  quality  of  certainty,  which 
leans  readiness  to  act  on  belief:  to  it  belong  the 
lotive  effects  of  an  idea.  An  idea  that  13  seen  to 
nnrealisable  in  act  has  a  very  different  power  from 
le  that  is  realisable.  To  '  dally  with  the  faiat  sur- 
is  not  to  think  an  act ;  and  there  is  a  con- 
'spicnous  difference  between  reverie  and  attention, 
between  seeing  and  looking. 

Although  the  course  of  physiological  inquiry  has  of 
ite  years  tended  manifestly  in  paths  which  severally 
raverge  towards  this  conclusion,  and  I  shall  presently 
Btve  to  notice  the  approaches  made  towards  it,  there 
BO  conspicuous  a  paradox  in  my  statement  that  I 
prepared  at  this  point  to  have  very  sceptical 
iers  whose  hesitancy  can  hardly  be  overcome 
rithout  much  illustration,  mucli  tracing  of  the  Triple 
i^rocess  in  various  regions. 

'  des  mouvemetita  fatuiB  de  la  complexity  la  plus  grande  et  pour  des 
lions  musculaires  compos^es  (actefi). — QEixsiNama ;  Traxti  da  MahdUi 
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effluvia  reach  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nose  with- 
out producing  odours.     In  all   such  cases  we  may 
have  other  grounds  for  believing  that  the  stimuli  are 
active,  and  that  the  sensory  nerves  are  affected,  but 
cither  because  the  stimulation  is  too  faint,  or  because 
the  sensorial   reaction   is   prevented  by  some  more 
powerful  stimulation,  no  appreciable  sensations  result 
These  affections,  then,  must  be  regarded  as  elemen- 
tary components.    In  order  that  out  of  such  com- 
ponents  there    should    issue    a    resultant   which   is 
appreciable,  namely  a  sensation,  the  Sensorium  must 
undergo  a  change  of  state :  this  change  is  a  liberation 
of  its  tension,  a  disturbance  of  the  psycho-statical 
condition. 

26.  We  now  take  another  step.     Science  has  dis- 
covered in  many  cases  that  the  disturbances  which 
are  sensations  are  due  to  certain  quantitative  con- 
ditions of  frequency  and  amplitude  in  the  vibrations, 
Kach    colour,  each    tone,  has   its    definite  quantity, 
neither  more  nor  less.     Thus  it  is  that  waves  of  ether 
may   beat  upon  the  retina  in   ripples   that  are  too 
small  or  in  billows  that  are  too  large  to  disturb  the 
molecular  balance.     **  The  energy  transmitted  to  the 
eye   by  the  flame  of  a  candle  half  a  mile  distant  is 
more   than  sufficient  to  inform  consciousness ;  while 
^waves  of  a  different  period,  possessing  twenty  thou- 
naxicl  million  times  this  energy,  have  been  suffered  to 
impinge  on  my  retina  with  an  absolute  unconscious- 
ness of  any  effect  whatever"  (Tyndall). 

27.  Another  condition  is  that  of  rhythm,  A 
succession  of  very  gentle  taps  ii  periodic  will  move 
a  heavy  body  such  as  would  remain  unmoved  by 
iiTcgular  blows  of  a   hundredfold  greater  violence. 
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The  balance  which  is  undisturbed  by  irregular 
pulses,  or  impulses  too  wide  apart  for  summation, 
yields  to  the  summation  of  regular  impulses ;  and 
irregular  impulses  teud  to  nullify  each  other  instead 
of  being  convergent, *    One  of  the  cardinal  character- 
istics of  the  neuromuscular  system  is  that  its  balance  ^i 
is  continually  disturbed  by  the  rhythmical  impulses  Hj 
of  gentle    rapid    shocks    to    which    it   responds    in 
tremors.     A  gradation    is  noticeable   in   the  Senses 
with  respect  to  their  susceptibility  to  impulses,  the  j 
retina  being  the  most  susceptible  of  all  Hj 

If  in  a  pair  of  scales  two  quantities  are  so  nearly 
balanced  that  even  the  addition  of  nine  grains  on  the 
one  side  will  not  sink  the  scale,  the  addition  of  a 
tenth  grain  may  cause  the  scale  to  dip.  One  grain 
effects  what  nine  grains  failed  to  effect ;  but  only  by 
completing  the  sum  of  pressures  requisite  to  disturb 
the  balance.  Let  us  apply  this  mechanical  principle,  m 
Muscles  have  the  property,  Contractility,  Under  ™ 
definite  stimulation  of  rhythmical  shocks  this  pro- 
perty manifests  itself  in  contraction.  The  contractile 
tremor  of  a  muacle*fibre  which  follows  one  shock  is 
not  a  contraction,  moves  no  limb,  it  is  only  one  of^ 

*  *^  The  energy  liberated  lias  to  overcome  a  certain  Teaistance  before  it  ^1 
can  act  a»  a  stiinulm,  and  it  ia  Decessary  for  the  tension  of  the  enetgf 
liberated  to  reach  a  certain  amount  previous  to  Btimulation^  jost  oa  gat 
conaiantly  passed  through  a  bent  tube  under  water  doea  not  riae  in  the 
tube  in  a  continuous  atreani,  but  in  an  intermittent  manner  in  bubhlea 
of  a  certain  gize,  since  it  ia  necessary  to  accmtiulate  a  certain  preastire  in 
the  tube  in  order  to  overcome  the  resiatance  due  to  the  cohesion  and 
weight  of  the  water.  In  this  manner  a  rh^ihmicai  stimulation  ia  acoom- 
pliflhed.  .  .  .  Any  force  which  could  increase  or  diminish  this  rcsiatdoict 
would  influence  the  fretjuency  of  the  rhythm  and  the  strength  of  each 
stimulnB,  just  aa  an  increase  in  the  coiieaivenesa  of  the  water  would 
render  the  bubbles  leas  frequent  but  greater.''  HEaiCANsr :  Human 
Ph}f4wlogy,    Trans,  bj  Qamose,  1875|  p.  471. 
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the  componeuts  of  a  contraction  ;  a  rapid  succession 
and  a  fusion  of  such  tremors  into  a  group,  is  neces- 
sary for  a  muscular  eoutractioD.     We  must  bear  in 
I     mind  lliat  contractile  tremors  which  do  not  become 
^Meontractions  are  incessantly  produced. 
H     28.  What  is  here  said  of  Contractility  is  true  of 
^BlBensibility.    The  single  vibration  of  a  sonorous  body 
™i8  not  a  sound,  it  is   only  one    of  the  component 
units.    A  single  tremor  along  the  neural  track  is  not 
sensation,   it  is   only  one   of  the  sentient  units: 
rhen  such  units  are  fused  and  grouped  iu   certain 
lefitiite    ways    they   yield    correspondingly    definite 
ensations,  conscious  or  unconscious.*    A  smith  ham- 
lering  the  cold  iron  feels  its  vibrations  iu  his  hands 
and  arms,  hears  the  vibrations  as  sounds,  and,  as  the 
effects  of  the  blows  are  summed,  he  soon  sees  the 
r     iron  begin  to  glow  with  light,  and  feels  its  radiated 
^Bieat     These  various  sensations  are  the  responses  of 

^V    •  Studentiof  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  wiU  doabtlew  have  been  etruck 
with  the  fuiKiamental  re^mbknce  between  tliia  view  of  Seiisati-'iiiifl  con- 
jtituted  by  neural  units,  und  ibat  put  forward  in  the  second  edition  of 
PrinctpieM  of  Psychology  §  60.     Wiien  the  part  ap|»e;ired  (Oct.  18C8) 
contained  Unit  section ,  Mr.  Sfkncer  a^ked  lue  wlieiher  I  agreed 
ith  his  view,  and  my  answer  wni  to  take  down  nn  old  note- book,  the 
entry  in  which  was  diited  July  1866,  wherein  I  \\m\  written  two 
;es  expressing  preciiiely  the  vivw  expoundeJ  in  my  text ;  the  only 
liffervnce  being  that  lit  these  notea  I  coll  neuriu  what  in  my  text  I  call 

This  conconiance  of  two  independent  inf|inrer«  ia  not  remarkable  when 

Ith  were  not  only  working  on  the  same  Method,  but  both  were  »peciaUy 

te*i  by  the  same  predecessor.    It  was  the  discoveries  of  Hklmkoi^TZ 

fmniahed  us  with  our  principal  aui^geation.     M.  Tain  is  in  hit 

rk^vble  work  D€  Vlntelluitncg  has  adopted  n  similar  view,  but  one 

ot  »ay  whether  lie  also  detlaced  it  from  Helmholtz,  or  accepted  it 

Mr.  Spbxckr.     The  Italian  psych ologiat,  Audigo,  who  though 

Tery  liberal  in  citation  gives  no  indication  of  havin;^  reail  either  Mr. 

Sp£NC£a  OT  M.  TainEj  has  nevertheless  propounded  snlistantially  the 

■ame  theory  :  La  Psicolooia  com4  icitnza  potitiva.    Lilian,  1870. 
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his  sense  organs  to  the  various  Tibrations.  If  we 
imagme  a  machine  so  constructed  as  to  be  able  to 
impress  on  a  rod  of  metal  vibrations  of  every  degree 
of  rapidity,  we  can  set  forth  an  imaginary  gradation 
in  the  sensoiy  responses.  Thus,  in  a  darkened  room 
the  rod  begins  slowly  oscillating,  and  we  feel  its 
impacts  on  our  skin  as  so  many  gentle  taps  ;  when 
the  vibrations  of  the  air  thus  excited  become  suf- 
ficiently numerous  we  feel  them  as  pulses^  which  we 
hear  as  pnff^s.  When  these  puffs  reach  a  rapidity  of 
16  in  the  second  they  pass  into  the  deepest  baas 
tone.  Here  begins  the  specific  response  of  tone; 
and  it  will  run  through  the  whole  musical  gamut  as 
the  vibrations  increase  in  quantity,  the  tones  becom- 
ing shrdler  and  shriller  (but  not  louder)  until  the 
vibrations  amount  to  36;000  in  a  second*  Then  all 
again  is  silence.  The  vibrations  may  increase  and 
increase,  but  this  increase  brings  with  it  no  sound^H 
It  may  be  that  here,  or  somewhere  about  this  limit,^^ 
the  molecules  of  the  air  suddenly  cease  to  move; 
they  have  reached  their  limit  of  oscillation  ;  and  any 
fresh  impulse  will  move  the  air  in  a  mass,  but  not 
move  it  in  w^^ves. 

Besides  the  air,  however,  there  is  ether,  and  this 
takes  up  the  motion  of  the  rod.  At  first  the  etherial 
pulses  are  not  powerful  enough  to  move  the  com- 
paratively heavy  molecules  of  a  sensory  nerve :  for 
such  an  effect  a  greater  rapidity  is  requisite,  and 
when  this  reaches  18  millions  in  a  second  the 
sensory  nerves  of  the  skin  respond  in  what  is 
known  as  a  sensation  of  warmth.  The  leap  from 
36,000  vibrations  of  air  to  18,000,000  vibrations 
of  ether  is  the  leap  from  Sound  to  Heat,     Can  wftj 
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wonder    that    the   two   responses   arc   so    markedly 
different  ? 

The  rod  continues   its  acceleration,  and  when  it 

reaches  462,015,500,000,000  in  a  second,  then  only 

is  it  luminous.    The   sensation  of  Heat  disappears, 

giving  place  to  that  of  Light — that  is,  to  red  rays. 

The  rays  pass  from  red  to  yellow  when  the  vibrations 

reach  540,834,840^000,   to   green  when  they  reach 

582,031,200,000,000  ;  and  to  violet  when  they  reach 

733,990,100,000,000,  in  a  second.     Such  at  least  are 

the  verdicts  of  the  Calculus.     Then  all  is  darkness. 

The  oscillatiDg  limits  of  sensory  reaction  have  been 

reached.     But  there  are  other  and  more  delicate  re- 

^kctions  which  assure  us  that  chemical  decompositions 

^Rure  effected  by  vibrations  exceeding  B  billions  in  the 

"second.  * 

29.  AVhat  has  just  been  stated  concerns  almost 
exclusively  the  objective  side  of  the  problem.  Viewed 
in  the  light  of  physical  science,  the  reduction  of  sensa- 
tion to  sentient  tremors,  and  these  to  neural  units,  is 
irresistible*  But  we  have  only  the  physical  question 
thus  within  our  grasp.  Because  it  is  the  easiest  way 
of  approaching  the  subject,  and  admits  of  the  quanti* 
tative  precision  of  experimental  research,  it  has  been 
largely  adopted  by  modern  investigators.  The  objoc- 
(  tive  method,  however,  here  halts.  We  must  not 
Bjroppose,  as  it  is  too  commonly  supposed,  that  the 
molecular  changes  in  the  nervous  system  have  any 
likeness  to  the  processes  observable  in  the  objective 
stimuli.  I  mean,  if  we  assume  that  the  vibra- 
tions of  air  and  ether  which  are  the  stimuli  of  sounds 

^P     ♦  On  thif  eiibject  com  pure  Dove  :  Ueher  Wirhtngen  mu  der  Feme ; 
OsoaoE :  Dk  FtlnfSintie;  aud  Wuwdt  :  Mensdien-und  ThierseeU^  1, 1791 
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and  colours,  are  succeeded  by  and  prolonged  in  vibra- 
tions of  the  neural  tissue — an  hypothesis  which  needii 
far  better  evidence  than  has  yet  been  offered — we 
must  still  remember  that  such  neural  vibrations  will 
be  conditioned  by  the  nature  of  the  neunil  tissue,  and 
this  is  too  conspicuously  different  from  air  or  ether 
for  its  vibrations  to  be  of  the  same  order  as  theirs. 
I  have  already  explained  why  a  gap  here  occurs  in 
our  efforts  to  trace  the  course  of  the  physiologic.*! 
process.  All  that  we  are  able  to  establish  ii»  a 
correspondence  and  equivalence  between  certain  orders 
of  external  vibration  and  certain  kinds  of  sensible 
affection.  The  intermediate  process,  the  change  in 
the  organ,  may  be  one  of  wave  movement,  or  of 
chemical  decomposition,  or  of  electrical  polarity. 
Whatever  it  is,  we  can  prove  that  it  is  determined  by 
the  external  stimulus,  and,  within  certain  limits^  ia 
equivalent  to  the  quantity  of  that  stimulus.  If  there- 
fore the  stimulus  is  decomposable  into  units  of  vibra- 
tion, the  stimulation  it  effects  will  be  decomposable 
into  uuits  of  Sensibility.  Thus  the  qualitative 
variations  in  Sensation  are  dependent  on  quantitative 
variations  in  the  neural  activity,  and  these  again  are 
determined  by  variations  in  the  external  agent. 

30.  Each  musical  tone  has  its  primary  or  funda- 
mental tone,  together  with  partial  upper  tones  or 
harmonics  ^ — these  latter  being  due  to  co-existent 
vibrations  of  other  orders.  The  sum  or  resultant  of 
these  primary  and  secondary  vibrations  is  the  par- 
ticular note  and  its  peculiar  timhre  or  quality.  The 
same  note,  sounded  by  violin,  violoncello,  bassoon,  or 
flute,  has  in  each  case  a  markedly  different  quality, 
but  as  each  instrument  sends  forth  the  same  primary 
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tOBe»  the  diflFerences  must  result  from  the  harmonies 
with  which  in  each  case  it  is  associated, 

3L  What  has  been  proved  in  regard  to  colour  and 
tone  may  fairly  be  generalised,  and  inferred  in  regard 
to  all  sensations.  We  may  therefore  assume  that 
the  neural  units,  which  are  sentient  tremors,  form 
the  complex  web  of  Sentience ;  and  that  the  infinite 
gradations  of  Feeling  are  determined  by  two  factors  : 
►the  quantity  of  units  blended  into  each  group,  and 
the  conjiguration  of  the  group,  dependent  on  the  way 
the  units  are  blended.* 

This  is  of  course  an  abstract  formula.  We  may 
be  confident  that  each  colour  depends  on  a  definite 
quantity  of  neural  units,  but  this  quantity  is  only 
indirectly  dependent  on  the  external  stimulus,  and 
directly  on  the  state  of  the  optic  tract  and  the  Sen- 
80rium.  Exhauslion  of  the  optic  tract  will  modify  the 
cflfectof  the  stimulus  ;  f  an  excited  state  of  the  Sen- 
Borium  will  often  prevent  a  fusion  of  the  tremors  into 
.  group- 
32,  An  analytical  basis  is  established  by  this  view 
[of  the  quantitative  relations  among  sensations,  which 
Ltnust  be   extended   to    aU    feelings   whatever.      At 

•  NeimJ  utiita  are  tbe  letters  of  the  sensible  ;  gronpa  me  the  syl- 
lablei,  word»,  and  eentenceit  ;  grouping  is  the  gmtnmar,  speech  the 
iBoyement,  Bounds  are  the  motor- feelings. 

t  HtHLT  found  that  when  the  retinn  is  over-excitable  everr  fitimulus 
!■  raised  to  a  hi^^her  degree  in  the  scale  of  coluur — black  Lecotnes 
^let,  and  violet  red  ;  the  reverse  is  observed  whtn  the  retina  is  torpid. 

M.  Delbceuf  relates  that  one  of  lim  colleagues  **  ajant  soiimii 
Mcidentellement  Tun  de  ses  veux  k  Taction  d'une  kiupe  d'argent, 
fut  tr^  sur^iris  en  jetant  ses  regards  sur  un  papier  buvfti^  de  le  voir 
jannitre  avec  cet  ceil  et  roni^e  avec  I'antre.  De  nsfinie  nn  p^npier  blane 
lui  pamii^ut  jaune  ou  bleuitre,  suivaiit  qu'il  feriiiait  l^in  ou  Fauire 
wV  Hipport  gur  leM  questions  relativtt  au  Baltonume,  Reprinted  from 
tbe  BuiUtins  dt  ^Atadhnu  di  Btlgtqm^  xlv*  Ko.  ^ 

TOL.  IV,  IL 
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present  I  must  confess  that  it  is  only  a  speculative 
ingenuity,  or  at  the  best  a  mode  of  conceiving  mental 
phenonK'iia  with  more  ease.  But  I  am  persuaded 
that  one  day  the  Calculus  will  come  to  be  applied  even 
to  psychological  questions^  and  if  so  it  is  this  view  of 
neural  units  which  will  furnish  the  differentials* 


» 


THE  GROOTINQ  OF  UNITS. 

33.  The  sentient  tremors  are  the  units  of  the 
psychical  substance,  but  they  have  to  be  associated 
in  groups,  fused  into  separate  figures  to  form  sen- 
sations^  images,  and  ideas. 

In  Arithmetic  we  recognise  two  elements,  1, 
Number,  and  2,  Operations  on  Number.  Each  i 
number  ivas  an  operation,  that  is,  a  grouping  of  H 
numerical  units ;  but  now  it  is  a  group,  and  is 
operated  on  as  if  it  were  an  unit ;  the  operation  con- 
sisting in  adding  to,  or  separating  from  it,  other 
units.  In  this  sense  we  may  understand  the  elements 
of  Feeling  :  the  sensible  units  are  grouped  into  sen-  ■ 
sations ;  and  the  logical  operation  of  grouping  is 
repeated  and  varied  by  an  infinite  diversity  of 
addition  and  subtraction.  Everything  in  Arithmetic 
that  is  not  number  is  operation.  Everything  in 
Experience  that  is  not  sensible  affection  is  operation* 
The  sensible  affection  belongs  to  what  is  called  the 
passive  side  :  jEsthesic ;  the  operation  belongs  to  the 
active  side ;  Kinetic. 

34.  The  process  of  grouping  determines  all  the 
varieties  of  M«ides*  To  it  belongs  in  the  first  place  the 
Quality  of  each  feeliug,  as  distinguished  from  its 
Quantity.      One  feeling  differs  fi'om  another  of  the 


i 
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same  genus,  as  one  timbre  differs  from  another  of  the 
same  note  by  its  associated  harmonics.  One  emotion 
differs  from  another,  and  one  conception  from  another, 
not  only  by  the  quantitative  differences  in  tlic  neural 
units  severally  combined  in  each>  and  in  their  forms 
of  combination,  bet  also  by  the  associated  harmonics 
of  nascent  states  which  accompany  each  gronp.  A 
stretched  string  vibrates  when  struck ;  but  it  vibrates 
differently  at  every  pointy  and  its  total  vibration  is 
compouoded  of  many  superposed  vibrations.  Each 
appreciable  order  of  vibration  belongs  to  a  segment 
of  the  string,  separated  by  a  nodal  point  from  the 
next  setjment  The  timbre  is  due  to  the  interminof- 
ling  of  the  superposed  vibrations.  If  some  obstacle 
prevents  the  formation  of  a  nodal  point,  all  the  upper 
tones  which  require  that  nodal  point  vanish. 

This  illustration  is  only  meant  as  an  image.  We 
are  not  to  suppose  that  nerve  fibres  are  stretched 
Btrings,  or  that  their  excitation  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Tibratiog  strings  ;  but  knowing  the  central  nervous 
system  to  be  always  affected  throughout,  when 
affected  at  all,  we  may  liken  neural  tremors  to  the 
saperposed    vibrations.      We    thus    conceive    every 


epecific  feeling  representing  a  particular  timbre. 
With  its  fundamental  note— that  which  determines 
the  genus— the  sensible  affection  has  varying  har- 
monics, which  are  the  nascent  revivals  of  former 
sensible  affections.  My  perception  of  a  rose  agrees, 
say,  w^ith  your  perception  in  its  fondiimental  note, 
and  in  its  octave,  third,  and  fifth — because  our  or- 
ganisms are  similar,  and  onr  experiences  are  similar. 
But  your  organism  is  somewhat  different  from  mine, 
and  your  experiences  have   been    more  varied  than 
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mine  ;  your  perception  is  therefore  of  a  wider  eompre* 

f  bension,  your  nascent  states  accompanying  the  sen- 
sible impression  of  the  rose  are  somewhat  diflferent 
from  mine ;  and  altliough  we  both  employ  the  same 
term^  and  both  designate  by  it  the  same  object,  yet 
in  point  of  fact  the  rose  to  you  is  perhaps  as  unlike 
the  rose  to  me  as  the  c  sharp  of  a  violin  is  to  the  c 
sharp  of  a  piano.  The  absolute  agreement  exists  only 
in  the  General  Mind^ — assigning  the  same  place  in 
the  scale  or  system  of  things  to  the  object  which  has 
a  different  place  in  each  individual  mind. 

35.  Once  more  I  warn  the  reader  not  to  suppose 
that  these  physical  illustrations  are  advanced  as 
proofs.  They  are  simply  means  of  facilitating  our 
analogical  construction  of  psychological  processes* 
We  do  not  know  what  is  the  real  nature  of  these 
processes ;  but  we  are  forced  to  imagine  them  under 
the  forms  of  processes  that  are  familiar.  The  main 
fact  on  which  our  exposition  rests  is  indisputable, 
namely  that  sensations,  perceptions,  emotions,  con- 
ceptions, are  not  simple  un decomposable  states,  but 
variously  compounded.  Every  sensation  is  a  group 
oi  sensible  components,  together  with  the  logical 
operations  of  addition  and  suljtraction.  It  is  the 
pi'oduct  of  a  Triple  Process,  the  elements  of  which  are 
geiise,  Logic,  and  Motor-impulse. 


CHAPTER  IV, 


SENSATION  AND  PEHCEPTION. 


36.  The  current  clussifieations  were  established  long 
before  modi  insight  was  gained  into  the  factors  of 
the  facts.  The  sun  rose  and  set  before  mathe- 
maticians were  ready  witl^  a  theory  of  suck  appear- 
ances ;  it  rises  and  sets  still,  for  ordinary  speech, 
though  we  know  the  terms  are  inexact.  In  the  same 
-way  we  may  continue  to  speak  of  Thought  as  if  it 
fwere  something  wholly  different  from  Feeling,  and  of 
Volition  as  something  wholly  different  from  both. 
We  may  see  reason  to  believe  that  all  three  are  modes 
of  Sensibility :  to  justify  the  difference  of  name  it  is 
enough  for  us  that  they  are  different  modes.  Car- 
bonic oxide  and  carbonic  acid  are  different  things, 
though  in  both  there  are  only  carbon  and  oxygen. 

37.  Feeling  is  a  term  of  wide  range.  Even  in  its 
more  restricted  range  it  embraces  two  different  modes, 
since  it  early  becomes  differentiated  into  Sensation 
and  Perception ;  and  each  of  these  has  two  phases  : 
conscious  and  unconscious. 

Sensation,  like  most  other  terms  in  our  Science,  is 

iUsed  with  laxity  even  by  the  most  careful  writers,  so 

fthat  a  definition  is  certain  to  mislead.     Instead  of  a 

definition  we  will  attempt  a  description.    The  most 

widely  accepted  meaning  indicates  a  conscious  state 
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of  Feeling.  Thus  considered,  Sensation  is  a  purely 
meiitiil  fact,  which  is  only  referred  to  a  bodily  fact 
by  way  of  explanation  of  its  origin.  This  reference  is 
rendered  necessary  because  there  are  other  conscious 
states  of  Feeling  which  are  not  called  sensations-  The 
obvious  fact  of  the  bodily  contact  of  the  sensitive 
surface  with  some  external  object  is  fastened  on  as  a 
distinctive  mark,  so  that  Sensation  is  designated  the 
conscious  state  of  Feeling  consequent  on  some  ex- 
ternal impression;  and  as  there  are  particular  portions 
of  the  organism  which  when  thus  acted  on  yield 
sensationa  of  particular  characters,  these  are  called 
organs  of  sense  ;  and  thus^he  brief  defioition  of  Sen- 
Bation  is  *'the  reaction  of  a  sense-organ." 

This,  which  seems  so  clear,  is  quickly  troubled 
again  when  we  find  that  the  term  is  also  applied  to 
other  feelings  not  thus  referable  to  organs  of  sense. 
There  are  sensations  of  Hunger,  Thirst,  Giddiness, 
Kespiration,  EfJbrt,  Fatigue,  Pain,  &c.,  all  due  indeed 
to  bodily  states  and  stimulations  of  nerves,  but  not 
definitely  assignable  to  objective  stimuli.  The  near- 
est approach  to  a  definition  of  these  is  to  call  them 
the  reactions  of  nerve  centres  due  to  stimulation  of 
sensory  nerves  not  by  external  but  by  internal 
stimuli:  a  definition  which  applies  equally  well 
Emotion  and  Ideation, 

38.  Failing  thus  to  find  a  consistent  definition  on 
the  bodily  side  we  recur  to  the  mental  side,  and  say 
Sensation  is  a  conscious  state,  known  as  such  by 
distinctive  characters.  No  one  confounds  a  sensa- 
tion of  colour  or  of  sound  with  the  image  or  the  idea 
of  that  colour  or  that  sound,  no  one  confounds  the 
sensation  of  hunger  with  the  emotion  of  terror,  the 
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Bensation  of  eflfort  witb  the  remembrance  of  the 
effort  Even  when  the  image  of  an  object  seen 
reproduces  accurately  all  the  details  of  form  and 
colour,  there  is  in  the  feeling  named  Sensation  a 
well-marked  energy  which  is  at  a  lower  level  in  the 
image.  And  between  a  sensation  and  an  emotion 
there  is  a  well-marked  difference  in  the  localised 
restriction  of  the  one  and  the  diffused  irradiation 
of  the  other  ;  for  even  in  the  diffused  sensations  of 
hunger,  giddiness,  Aa,  there  is  a  localisation  of  the 
feeling  to  certain  regions  and  organs.  Thus  the  two 
distinctive  marks  of  Sensation  are  energy  and  locali- 
sation of  feeling. 

39,  The  chief  source  of  the  difficulties  besetting 
this  topic  is  the  mistake  of  assigning  Sensation  to  the 
organs  of  sense  instead  of  to  the  Sensorium,  i.e.,  to 
the  organism  reacting  on  the  stimulation  of  the 
eense-organs.  A  sense-organ  is  a  specialised  part  of 
the  structure  with  its  special  nerves,  nerve- terminals, 
^  ganglion  and  (hypothetical)  termination  in  the  brain. 
H  An  impression  on  the  nerve-terminal  is  propagated 
^^ through  the  whole  of  this  neural  tract,  and  is  a  sensa- 
^■tion  only  when  the  process  is  completed  by  the  reac- 
^^tion  of  the  Sensorium.  It  is  not  in  the  retina,  nor 
^  in  the  optic  nerve,  nor  in  the  corpora  quadrigemina, 
Hnor  in  the  optic  thalamus,  nor  in  the  termination 
B  €if  the  optic  fibres  in  the  cerebral  cortex  (if  there  is 
such  a  termination),  nor  in  their  co-operation,  that 
sensation  is  effected,  but  in  the  reaction  of  the  Sen- 
sorium stimulated  through  this  neural  tract :  in  other 
words  a  sensation  is  an  excitation  of  the  sentient  organ- 
ism, which  reaction  has  its  specific  determination 
from  the  organ  stimulated.     This  excitation  may  be 
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either  a  conscious  or  an  unconscious  state,  according 
to  the  leve!  of  tensiou  at  the  moment.  Thus  the 
touch  of  a  feather  will  at  one  moment  cause  a  cou- 
Bcious  reaction ;  the  crash  of  a  boUet  at  another 
moment  will  cause  none. 

40.  It  is  because  sensations  have  been  referred  to 
sease-organHj  and  because  attention  has  been  fixed 
uu  the  objective  stimuli,  that  the  term  impression 
has  come  to  be  the  equivalent  of  sensation,  and  sen- 
sation baa  cume  to  be  regarded  as  a  physical  not  a 
psychical  process,  1  have  already  argued  that  from 
first  tu  laat  it  is  a  physical  process  if  regarded  objec- 
tively, as  a  change  in  the  molecular  movements  of 
the  organism ;  and  a  psychical  process  if  regarded 
subjectively  as  a  change  in  Feeling,  An  improved 
Physiology  and  an  improved  Psychology  bave  rendered 
this  view  necessary.  Let  Prof.  Bain  be  cit^d  in 
point.  He  expressly  declares  that  "  every  fact  of 
consciousness  has  two  sides^ — one  Feeling,  the  other 
Intellect  or  Discrimination.  Some  of  our  conscious 
experiences  show  the  side  of  Feeliug  in  the  ascendant, 
and  the  side  of  Discrimination  at  the  minimum;  these, 
by  courtesy,  we  call  Feelings,  So  with  the  converse. 
When  Discrimination  is  in  the  ascendant.  Feeling  is 
in  abeyance  and  is  practically  non-existent,  in  reality 
it  is  still  there  but  in  a  feeble  form/'  {The  Emoliom 
and  the  Will,  1875,  p.  558.) 

Although  in  this  passage  the  reader  will  note  cer- 
tain points  of  difi^erence  from  what  I  have  urged,  and 
especially  the  important  difference  of  limiting  the 
elements  to  two,  excluding  that  of  Motor-impulse, 
yet  the  fundamental  position  is  in  perfect  agreement 
with  the  one  adopted  in  these  pages;  and  if  Prof, 
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Bain  lays  the  wbole  emphasis  on  the  radical  identity 
of  Sensation  and  Thought,  the  element  he  disregards, 
namely  that  of  Volition  or  Motor-discharge,  may  be 
found  amply  recognised  in  the  efloits  of  physiologists 
and  pathologists  to  show  the  indelible  connection  of 
Sensation  with  Motion.     But  of  this  anon.     What 
claims  attention  here  is  the  recognition  in  Sensation 
of  processes  which  usually  are  assigned  to  Intellect, 
80  that  when  these  terms  are  used  in  opposition  to 
each  other  we  are  to  understand  simply  the  relative 
degrees  of  predominance  of  the  Stimulation  and  the 
Reaction,    A   neural   process   is  set   going  by  some 
•external  cause.      This  process,  according  to  the  re- 
ue  of  nascent  processes  which  accompanies  it,  may 
Ibe  either  an  unconscious  or  a  conscious  change :  it 
necessarily  involves   peripheral,   central,   and   motor 
citations,  but  involves  these  in  varying  degrees^  and 
las  for  resultant  either  1,  a  sensible  component^  or  2, 
sensation.    The  process  may  not  produce  an  appre- 
ciable change  of  consciousness,  nor  an   appreciable 
movement.    It  may  produce  an  appreciable  change  of 
consciousness  with  no  appreciable  movement.    It  may 
produce  an  appreciable  movement  with  no  appreciable 
consciousness. 

^H  41,  Although  sensation  is  thus  a  resultant,  a 
^Konction  of  three  variables,  stimulation,  grouping, 
^ftmd  motor-impulse,  we  employ  the  term  habitually 
^^B  a  shorthand  expression  for  the  first  only,  and, 
^Rnoreover,  confound  it  with  mere  impression.  But  a 
"moment  s  reflection  convinces  us  that  the  agitation 
of  the  auditory  nerve  by  aerial  vibrations  is  not  a 
BCDsation  of  sound,  though  every  one  calls  it  so. 
There  must  accompany  this  agitation  a  central  re- 
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action  : — a  reflex  of  Attention  must  be  excited,  other- 
wise no  sensation  is  felt.  Not  only  so,  there  must 
be  an  act  of  discernment,  of  classification  of  like  and 
nnli^^,  a  distinguishing  of  one  gronp  of  neural  nnita 
fi^om  the  others,  before  we  can  fe^l  this  sensation* 
How  is  the  vibratory  effect  of  a  sounding  violin  dis- 
tinixnished  from  that  of  a  bassoon,  or  the  bark  of  a 
bull-dog  from  the  bark  of  a  terrier  ?  Not  by  the  ear 
alone ;  the  child  hears  no  such  difference,  although 
of  course  differently  affected.  In  the  early  experi- 
ences of  the  child  even  the  difference  between  a 
sound  and  a  sight  was  not  marked — both  were 
excitations  of  the  Sensibility  ;  but  were  vague  waves 
diffused  throughout  the  organism,  not  waves  re- 
stricted to  definite  pathways* 

42.  It  being  obvious  that  the  sensation  of  a  particu- 
lar sound  is  not  simply  the  response  of  the  auditory 
tract,  the  ready  explanation  has  been  that  sensations 
are  mental  states,  and  sounds  are  heard  by  the 
Mind,  not  by  tlie  Ear.  It  is  Mind,  and  Mind  alone, 
which  can  perceive  the  differences  of  different  impres- 
sions. I  assent.  But  I  then  ask  two  questions: 
First,  Is  Mind  anything  more  than  the  sentient 
organism  under  a  special  point  of  view  of  it3  activ- 
ities ?  secondly,  and  this  question  has  a  direct  issue 
[from  the  former,  Why  have  all  attempts  to  exhibit 
the  relationship  of  Sensation  and  Thought  been 
regarded  with  such  profound  repugnance,  and  stig- 
matised as  Materialism  ?  Assuredly  it  is  a  crass 
absurdity  to  exhibit  Thought  as  a  mode  of  Sensation, 
when  Sensation  is  postulated  as  a  bodily  state,  and 
Thought  as  a  mental  state ;  but  this  absurdity 
vanishes  directly  we  postulate  that  Sensation  is  a 
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mental  state  under  the  same  aspect  that  Thought  ia 
■  a  mental  state;  aud  that  under  the  obverse  aspect 
both    are   bodily  states.     In   other  words,  both  are 
functional  activities  of  the  sentient  organism,  involv- 
ing the  same  structural  conditions,  the  same  hiwa  of 
^reaction,  and  differing  only  in  the  different  propor- 
tions in  which  their  elementary  factors  are  combined. 
To  the  physiologist,  regarding  the  organism  objec- 
tively, sensation  and  thought  are  bodily  states.     To 
the  psychologist,  regarding  them  subjectively,  they 
states  of  Feeling.     Both   as  bodily   and  mental 
^states  their  difference  can  only  be  due  to  the  elements 
[Combined,    namely  the   neural    units   and   sentient 
jtremors,  and  to  the  modes  of  their  combination.     The 
iBpecial  character  of  every  mentiJ  fact  being,  aa  we 
Ibave   said,    determined   by    its  predominant   factor, 
[^  that  in  Thought  the  elements  of  Sensation  and 
I  Volition  are  inconspicuous,  in  Sensation  the  elements 
of  Thought  and  Volition  are  inconspicuous,  and  in 
[Volition  the  elements  of  Sensation  and  Tliouglit  are 
linconspicuous  ;  we  apply  this  metlrod  of  discrimina- 
tion further,  selecting  the  more  conspicuous  factor  in 
Sensation,  namely  the  stimulation  of  a  sense-organ 
[by  some   external   cause,    and  by  it   designate  the 
fisomplex  process. 

43.  The  reader  who  has  been  dissatisfied  with  the 
foregoing  statements  may  perhaps  be  convinced  by 
f  presentation  of  the  intellectual  elements  which 
^re  involved  in  Perception.  This  is  a  phenomenon 
intermediate  between  Sense  and  Intellect.  It  is 
unquestionably  a  mental  fact ;  unquestionably  it 
embodies  sensations,  past  and  present.  Although 
always  excited  by  some  stimulation  of  a  sense-organ, 
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it  always  involves  more  than  that ;  and  it  is  usually 
distmguished  from  Sensation  by  its  overt  refereuce 
rather  to  the  objective  cause  than  to  the  subjective 
feeling.  We  are  said  to  perceive  coloured,  figured, 
solid  o! ejects,  but  to  have  sensations  of  colour,  figure, 
solidity.  True,  indeed,  that  we  may  also  have  per- 
ceptions of  colour,  figure,  and  solidity  ;  nay,  more,  we 
have  conceptions  of  these.  But  here  the  feelings  are 
regarded  as  phenomena — objects  of  consciousness.* 

Because  the  perception  differs  from  the  sensation 
in  its  overt  reference  to  an  object,  and  is  therefore 
something  more  than  the  simple  affection  of  Sense, 
most  writers  consider  that  the  physiological  process 
ceases  with  the  simple  affection ,  and  thai  the  psycho- 
logical process  begins  with  this  "  something  more," — 
which  something  is  the  co-operation  of  the  Mind. 
But  this,  according  to  the  views  for  which  we  have 
argued,  is  entirely  to  misconceive  the  relation  of 
Physiology  to  Psychology,  and  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  *'  something  more  '*  is  the  aroused  retinue  of 
nascent  excitations,  if  we  view  the  phenomenon  on 
its  physiological  side,  or  the  revival  of  associated 
sentient  states,  if  we  view  it  on  the  psychological 
side.  To  establish  the  distinction  between  sensation 
and  perception  as  that  between  physiological  and 
psychological  processes,  is  to  eject  sensation  from 
the  mental  sphere  altogether.    When  men  know,  or 


*  How  a  atate  of  feelings  axx  integral  element  of  the  Mind,  ean  become 
an  olije^t  to  tlie  Mind|  BueiniTtf^  to  have  existence  apart  from  it,  is  one  of 
tiie  most  delicate  of  problems.  For  the  present  we  must  content  our* 
selves  with  the  fact  that  fedirtga  <lo  thua  appear.  And  by  way  of 
prompting  the  reader'n  meditation,  let  the  analogous  question  be  mg* 
gested  :  How  can  the  throh  of  the  heurt,  or  the  movement  of  a  limb|  be 
felt  by  the  organism  of  which  heart  and  liuib  are  integral  element*  I 
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[think  they  know,  the  organic  basis  of  sensation,  and 
can  assign  the  act  to  a  well-defined  organ,  they  are 
coiitcut  to  call  sensation  a  physiological  process. 
But   not  knowing   where ^   not   definitely  imagining 

\how^  intellectual  processes  are  effected,  they  are  no 
longer  satisfied  with  calling  these  physiological,  but 
drop  the  organism  out  of  sight,  and  invoke  a  new 
agent  The  '  co-operation  of  Mind  *  is  not  the  co- 
operation of  some  activity  which  is  distinct  from  the 
sentient  organism,  it  is  simply  the  co-operation  of 
the  organism  with  a  parfcicular  organ ;  and  without 
such  co-operation  no  physiological,  no  psychological 
product  is  possible, 

44.  We  need  not  here  discuss  the  law  propounded 
by  Hamiltcin  (previously  stated  by  Kimt :  see  his 
Anthropologiey  p.  139)  that  Sensation  and  Percep- 
tion vary  inversely,  because  its  significance  entirely 
depends  on  the  definitions,  A  more  instructive  ques- 
tion is  that  often  raised  by  opponents  of  the  experi- 
ential school,  namely,  how  it  is  possible  to  perceive 
Relations  which  never  could  have  been  given  in 
Sense  ?  Our  answer  is  to  deny  the  asserted  fact ; 
the  assertion  only  seeming  plausible  because  of  the 
arbitrary  limitation  of  Sense  to  the  process  of  stimu- 
lation  without  regard  to  the  process  of  Reaction, 
Relations  are  given  in  Sense,  in  so  far  as  their 
Related  Terms  are  sensible  afiections.  But  because 
we  abstract  the  relations  from  the  terms,  name  them 
apart,  and  consider  them  independently,  we  are  easily 
led  to  conclude  that  they  exist  apart,  and  as  such 
are  obviously  not  given  in  Sense.  We  cannot  see 
abstractions,  but  we  see  the  concretes  from  which 
they  are   abstracted.     We   are   incapable   of  seeing 
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Growth,  Life,  Causation,  &c.,  but  not  incapable  of 
seeing  all  the  visible  signs  grouped  and  personified 
in  these  notions. 

45,  In  a  former  chapter  it  was  shown  how  and 
why  perceptions  are  determined  by  pre -perceptions 
so  that  the  Reaction  involves  the  residue  of  past 
experiences,  and  tlius  displays  the  co-operation  of 
the  modified  organism  with  the  excitation  of  the 
organ.  The  same  is  true  of  Sensation.  The  organ- 
ism is  modified  more  or  less  by  every  sensible 
impression.  Thus  it  is  that  sensations  are  evolved 
in  a  nidus  of  previous  affections.  There  is  therefore 
always  a  stirring  of  prior  impressions  even  with  the 
fliraplest  sensible  affection.* 

46.  While  we  must  thus  on  the  one  hand  class 
Perception  under  the ,  same  order  of  processes  as 
Sensation,  on  the  other  hand  we  cannot  dissociate 
it  from  the  class  of  processes  named  Judgment,  or 
Intellect.  This  is  clear  not  only  on  physiological 
grounds  in  which  the  process  of  Grouping  is  mani* 
fest ;  but  also  on  psychological  grounds  which  dis- 
close the  process  of  Inference.    Perception  involves 


•  **  Wlien  a  cliild  experiences  for  the  first  time  the  Bensation  of  Bcarlet 
[more  accurately  wheu  it  ia  for  the  first  time  impreaaed  by  the  external 
aUimilus],  there  ia  nothing  but  the  Beiibibiiity  of  a  new  impression,  more 
or  les3  intense  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  object  and  the  Buscef^ 
tibility  of  the  mind.  It  ia  very  difficult  for  ua  to  realise  or  defiiie  thi« 
original  shock,  oar  position  in  mature  life  being  totally  altered,  .  .  . 
The  process  of  engraining  impressions  on  the  mind  after  repetition 
gives  to  subsequent  eensations  a  tharjcter  quite  tUfferent  from  what 
belonged  to  the  first.  The  second  shock  of  &€arlet,  if  it  stood  nlone, 
wouhi  doubtleHu  resemble  the  first,  but  such  is  tiie  nature  of  the  mind 
that  the  new  shock  will  not  fitanil  alone,  but  reatore§  the  notion^  or  idea, 
or  trace  that  survived  the  other.  The  eenaation  is  no  longer  the  prinii* 
live  snr|>ri3e,  but  the  coalition  of  a  present  shock  with  all  ihat  remuini 
ol  the  previooa  ^nsatloDA.'' — B^m  i  The  EmQii<m$  and  the  H  ill^  ^  550. 
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judgment.  Wten  we  perceive  distance,  we  are  judg- 
ing from  certain  appearances  ;  and  only  by  previous 
experience  can  such  data  lead  to  tliis  conclusion. 
When  we  perceive  an  object,  we  infer  that  conjoined 
with  the  sensible  quality  now  felt  there  are  sensible 
qualities  which  will  be  felt  under  certain  conditions* 
Now  this  inclusion  of  past  with  present  aflfections 
tin  a  group  is  the  process  of  judgment,  whether  the 
included  data  be  symbols,  signs,  or  unconscious 
tremors — ideas,  sensations,  or  sensible  components. 
When  I  say  "  Augustus  Caesar  was  a  wily  poli- 
tician''—  **The  battle  of  Arbela  was  decisive" 
—  '*  That  sound  is  the  railway  whistle"  —  "  That 
coloured  object  is  a  geranium"— "I  feel  cold" — 
these  phrases  condense  a  vast  variety  of  experiences 
by  a  logical  process  which  is  the  same  throughout 
Hearing  the  railway  whistle,  seeing  the  geranium, 
and  feeling  cold,  would  nut,  indeed,  be  usually  termed 
judgments ;  the  two  first  would  be  termed  perceptions 
or  inferences ;  the  last  a  sensation  from  which  all 
inference  is  absent.  But  what  is  inference  if  not 
the  partial  arousing  and  comparison  of  former  excita- 
tions ?  And  is  there  not  a  very  complex  assemblage 
of  that  kind  present  in  the  discrimination  of  the 
sensation  as  that  of  cold,  and  of  myself  as  feeling 
lit^  t,e.,  of  the  change  suddenly  occurring  in  my 
consciousness  ? 

47.  The  |>oint  here  brought  forward  has  been  de- 
cisively seized  by  Prof  Bain,  not  only  in  the  passages 
already  quoted,  but  in  the  very  definition  he  gives 
of  that  **  attribute  of  our  mental  constitution  "  named 
Thought,  Intelligence,  Cognition  ;  for  the  first  element 
noted  as  implied  in  this  attribute  is  "  Discrimination 
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or  the  »e7ise  of  difference  shown  by  our  being  con- 
scious of  one  sensation  as  more  intense  than  another, 
or  when  we  are  aware  of  two  feelings  fts  different  in 
kind"  ;  and  the  second  element  is  ''Similarity  or  sense 
of  agreement.''  That  these  elements  are  also  implied 
in  Sensation  would  require  no  argument,  were  it  not 
for  the  tradition  of  applying  Discrimination  only  to 
ideas  and  objects,  not  to  all  sentient  changes.  No  one 
would  dispute  the  statement  that  an  animal  or  an 
infant  feels  differently  when  diflerently  affected^  and 
einailarly  when  similarly  affected,  yet  most  person 
would  deem  it  a  paradox  to  say  that  the  animal  or 
infant  discerned  such  difference  and  similarity.  Yet 
it  is  evident  that  the  feeling  of  a  difference  is  the  sole 
basis  and  chief  couteut  of  its  discernment. 

48.  In  relation  to  the  argument  that  Sensation  and 
Thought  both  have  their  seat  in  the  Sensorium,  not 
the  one  in  peripheral  orgjins  the  other  in  the  braini 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  Sensations,  originally  due  to 
stimulation  of  a  sense-organ,  may  subsequently  arise 
in  the  absence  of  such  stimulation,  may  thus  ariae 
when  the  organ  has  been  dest^jyed  I  refer  to  sab- 
jective  sensations  and  hallucinations.  These  may  be 
interpreted  by  extending  ihe  conception  of  a  sense* 
organ  so  as  to  include  its  central  termination  in  the 
brain,  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  anything 
gained  by  this  for  our  present  purpose,  because  the 
isolation  of  an  organ  from  the  organism  is  imj»ossible 
physiologically.  But  waiving  this  point,  let  us  dwell 
on  the  decisive  fact  that  a  sensation  of  colour  may  be 
distinctly  felt  under  conditions  which  prevent  the  en- 
trance of  rays  of  light  into  the  eye.  This  has  been  curi- 
ously illustrated  by  Helmholt^,  Wundt,  and  Delboenl 
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se  of  green  paper  is  exactly  covered  by  a  piece 
of  tmnsparent  white  paper  ;  the  latter  appears  green- 
ish owing  to  the  shimmer  through  it  of  the  under- 
green.  A  piece  of  grey  paper,  about  the  size  of  a 
wafer,  is  then  inserted  between  these  two.  The 
normal  colour  of  such  a  grey  spot  seen  through  white 
transparent  paper  will  be  that  of  a  dull  white ;  but 
here  it  is  neither  grey,  nor  white,  nor  greenish,  but 
rose-red.  Perhaps  you  think  that  it  is  owing  to  the 
eye  being  stimulated  by  the  green  ground  that  this 
rose-red  appeaiance  is  due?  Not  so.  For  leaving 
the  papers  just  as  they  are,  the  rose-red  appearance 
vanishes  directly  you  bring  another  piece  of  grey 
paper  near  the  first,  but  on  the  thin  covering  paper 
instead  ofumler  it ;  having  seen  the  rose*colour  vanish 
thus,  you  see  it  reappear  directly  the  second  piece  of 
grey  paper  is  removed.  That  the  colour  is  not  pro- 
duced  by  the  direct  stimulation  of  Sense,  but  by  the 
indirect  stimulation  of  an  unconscious  judgment,  is  the 
paradoxical  explanation  of  this  surprising  fact.  Let 
us  consider  the  following  experiments  in  this  light, 

49.  The  white  wall  of  a  room  with  closed  shutters 
is  illuminated  from  two  small  openings  in  the  shutter  ; 
one  of  these  openings  admits  the  w^hite  light  of  day  : 
we  will  mark  it  W  ;  the  other  admits  only  the  red 
rays  of  the  light  which  passes  through  a  coloured 
glass  :  this  we  will  mark  R  Placing  a  stick  so  as  to 
intercept  the  light  from  both  openings,  we  observe  two 
shadows  on  the  wall,  namely  the  shadow  w,  which  is 
Only  illumined  by  the  white  light  from  W,  the  red 
ray  a  being  intercepted  by  the  stick  ;  and  the  shadow 
r,  which  will  be  red  from  R  because  all  the  white 
light  is  intercepted.     The  white  wall,  being  illumin- 
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ated  from  both  sources,  appears  of  a  pale  grey.     The 
shadow   w   ought   also   to   appeitr  grey,    since   it  is 
illLiuiinated  only  by  the  white   light  of  W,  and  & 
shadow  thus  formed  should  be  grey.     Instead  of  this 
it  appears  as  an  intense  green.     If  now"  the  red  glass 
be  removed    from    the    opening   R,    the  shadow  w^ 
although    still   illumined   as  before  from  W,    is  no 
longer  green  but  grey.     Place  a  greeu  ghiss  at  the 
opening  R,   and  the  shadow  w  will  change  to  red. 
The  fir.st  explanation  which  suggests  itself  to  you  is 
that  the  etiect  is  due  to  the  diffused  light.     But  re- 
peat the  experiment  with  some  variations.     Look  at 
this  green  shadow  through  a  naiTow^  tube  which  just 
enables  you  to  see  the  shadow  without  at  the  same 
time  seeing  its  illuminated  edges  :  by  this  means  you 
cut  off  the  influence  of  the  diffused  light.     Neverthi 
iess  the  shadow  is  still  green.    Now  while  you  are 
looking  through  this  tube  some  one  removes  the  red 
glass  from  R.     If  you  are  asked,  What  is  the  colour 
of  the  shadow  ?  you  answer  green.     A  blue  glass,  a 
green  glass,   a  yellow    glass,  is  substituted,   but  no 
matter  what  the  nature  of  the  liglit  admitted,  you 
still    see    the  shadow   greem      Obviously    then   this 
green  colour  is  not  a  simple  retinal  affection  :   none  of 
the  normal  conditions  for  seeing  green  are  present, 
yet  instead  of  grey,  blue^  yellow,  or  red,  you  persist 
in  seeing  crreen.    Is  this  because  the  retina  has  beeu 
so    affected  that  it  can  only  respond  in    this  way? 
Not  iu  the  least,  as  is  proved  by  these  experiments  : 
the  coloured  glass  is  removed  from  R,  and  the  tube  m 
laid  aside ;  the  shadow  w,  then,  is  grey.    You  again  look 
at  it  through  the  tube ;  it  still  is  grey.     While  you 
are  looking  some  one  replaces  the  rei 
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a  substitutes  the  green  glass,  but  still  you  see 
the  shadow  grey.  Thus  uuder  jjrecisely  similar  con- 
ditions  of  retinal  stiniulatiou  the  effects  have  been 
contrary :  the  shadow  is  green  in  the  one  set  of  ex- 
perimouts,  and  grey  in  the  other.  Now  once  more 
return  to  the  original  conditions  and  place  a  red  glass 
at  the  opening  R.  The  shavlow  w  reappears  green. 
You'  know  that  as  you  look  at  it  through  the  tube 
it  will  continue  to  be  green  even  aftiT  the  red  glass 
has  been  removed ;  but  if  you  happen  to  move 
the  tube  a  little  on  one  side,  so  as  to  embnice  a 
portion  of  the  illuminated  wall,  this  green  shadow 
instantly  becomes  grey.  On  once  more  adjusting 
the  tube  so  as  to  exclude  the  wall  and  embrace  only 
the  shadow,  you  expect  of  course  to  see  the  shadow 
once  more  green — siuce  it  was  green  before  yon  moved 
the  tube.  But  no  :  the  shadow  is  grey  ;  and  it  is  still' 
grey  even  when  the  red  glass  once  more  covers  the 
opening  K ;  that  is,  so  long  as  yru  keep  the  tube  un- 
moved, but  i£  you  move  it  so  as  to  include  a  portion 
of  the  wall  the  shadow  reappears  as  green. 

50,  For  the  purpose  of  the  present  chapter  it  ia 
enough  that  these  experiments  prove  that  even  in 
sensations  of  colour,  commonly  held  to  be  simple 
affections  of  the  retina,  or  simple  impressions  on  the 
organ  of  sight,  there  is  involved  such  a  co-operation 
of  the  sentient  organism,  such  a  reaction  of  the  Sen- 
sorium,  as  would  if  considered  by  itself  be  termed  an 
intellectual  act,  a  judgment.  Nor  is  this  anything 
but  what  our  principles  would  deductively  lead  us  to 
infer.  Sensation,  we  constantly  repeat,  is  not  a 
simple  but  a  highly  complex  state  :  it  is  a  feeling 
which  is  the  resultant  of  various  components,  one  of 
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these  being  what  is  called  the  stimulation  of  a  seose- 
organ  ;  and  the  otlici-s  being  those  classed  under 
sensorial  reaction.  The  particular  character  of  the 
resultant  feeling  is  of  course  dependent  on  the 
reacting  centre  ;  and  if  at  any  iriometU  there  are  pre- 
sent the  conditions  which  dispose  (hat  reaction  to  take 
the  form  of  a  jy^Tticular  sensation,  these  cojiditions  tvtll 
predominate  over  the  effect  of  the  external  stimulus^ 

51.  Now  in  the  experiments  just  cited  it  is  evident 
that  the  sensations  have  not  been  wholly  due  to  the 
stimulation  of  the  retina ;  and  we  are  led  to  ask. 
What  was  the  kind  of  sensorial  influence  which 
determined  them  ?  Delbceuf,  in  agreement  with 
Helmholtz  and  Wundt,  ofi'ers  this  explanation  : — 

Our  senses  are  directed  towards  the  objects  and 
not  towards  the  subjective  modifications  they  im- 
press. One  great  sign  of  an  object  is  its  colour,  and 
we  are  incessantly  exercised  in  recognising  this 
colour  under  all  sorts  of  modifications  of  light  We 
abstract  this  colour  from  its  variations ;  so  that,  for 
example,  when  we  see  the  object  reflected  by  a 
mahogany  table,  we  see  it  in  what  we  call  its  true 
colours  and  not  suS'iised  with  the  brown  tints  of  the 
talkie.  In  this  way  we  learn  to  see,  that  is  to  judge, 
green  through  red ;  although  physically  speaking 
green  seen  through  red  ought  to  appear  greyish, 
"  mais  notre  jugement  redresse  cet  efi*et ;  eomme 
nons  voyons  que  le  gris  qui  frappe  notre  ceil  est  perpa 
h,  travers  le  rouge,  nous  en  concluons  que  ce  gris 
provicnt  ntScessairement  du  vert>  ear  le  vert  seul  est 
vu  gris  k  travers  le  rouge.  Ici  Texercise,  Thabitude 
a  rectifis  rimpression  faite  sur  nos  sens*  Mais  dans 
Texp^rience  que   nous    avons   institude  cette  mdme 
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habitude  engendre  Ferreur.  Nous  jugeoos  verte 
Fombre  qui  est  en  reality  grise,  uiiiquemcnt  parcequo 
nous  Bous  figurons  la  voir  ^  travers  la  lumifcre  rouge, 
puisque  le  rouge  est  la  lumifere  amMiute,  Une  fois 
que  nous  Tavons  jug^o  verte,  si  nous  pla9oiis  notre 
tube  il  iiy  a  pour  nous  aucune  raison  de  cLaogcr 
d'avis;  et  il  n'existe  pas  davantage  de  raisan  quaud 
on  supprime  la  vitre  rouge,  puisqite  jious  }i\'proavonjs 
aucun  changement  diiuL  Mais  la  vitre  rouge  <5taut 
supprim^e  et  notre  tube  dearth,  nous  jugcons  que  k 
tacbe  est  grise  parceque  nous  croyons  rapercevoir  i 
travers  la  lunii^re  l)laocbe/*  {Iai  Fsychologie  cotnme 
science  7iaiurelle^'  p.  62.) 

52.  The  explanation  amounts  to  this :  The 
sentient  mechanism  is  'set*  in  the  attitude  of 
response  to  the  conditions,  real  or  imaginar)^,  which 
on  numberless  previous  occasions  have  had  this 
effect,  I  say  "  real  or  imaginary,"  meaning  the 
actual  stimulation  of  a  present  impression^  and  the 
anticipated  stimulation  :  both  are  real  as  regards  the 
change  of  sentient  state  ;  but  the  one  change  is  conse- 
quent on  the  present  stimulation,  the  other  on  the 
revival  of  its  residua^the  one  is  a  sensation,  the  other 
an  idea.  Probably  the  reader  is  qnite  familiar  with 
this  fact  of  ideal  stimulus,  and  will,  therefore,  at  once 
understand  an  observation  of  Wuudt  s,  who  when  ex- 
perimenting on  the  time  requisite  for  perception  found 
that  if  a  given  movement  w^aa  to  follow  a  given 
signal,  the  movement  would  frequently  be  made  by 
the  person  experimented  on,  even  when  its  actual 
signal  was  withheld  :  the  attitude  of  expectation 
was  set,  and  then  the  discharge  took  place  without 
peripheral  stimulation.    In  like  manner^  the  attitude 
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of  the  mecliauLsm  once  set  iii  the  direction  of  a 
particular  colour,  that  response  was  independent  of 
the  slight  changes  in  the  actual  stimulation,  A 
particular  colour  is  seen  because  it  is  imagined ;  it  is 
Imagined  because  its  normal  conditions  are  supposed 
to  be  present"^ 

53*  The  effect  of  imagination  on  sensation  has 
often  been  noted.  How  far  the  statements  respecting 
patienta  under  mesmeric  or  hypnotic  influence  are 
iucredible,  or  only  exaggerated,  need  not  here  be  dis- 
cussed ;  whether  we  believe  or  disbelieve  that  water 
can  be  made  to  taste  like  wine  or  like  physic,  when 
the  mesmeriser  declares  that  the   water  is  wine  or 

*  Clas&en  observed  tliflt  when  he  allowed  auiiiii^ht  through  a  ilark-re«t 
glaps  to  faU  on  the  side  of  his  retina  the  dark  carpet  of  his  floor  became 
in  II  few  fiecondi*  a  hnliiant  sea-^'rtjeii.  Tliia  elfect  he  attributes  to  the 
Becondary  leehn^ fif complementary  colour  trtited  inneighhourinj; retinal 
fihTv^  by  the  iiiteiiB€  excitatif>n  of  the  fihres  at  the  side  on  which  thtt 
light  fell  {Fhifsiologie  d^s  GesichUinn^s,  1876,  p»  14^),  But  this 
hypotheaia  of  retinal  irradiation  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  Uw  of 
isoluted  condiiciion  ;  nor  have  we  any  evidence  whatever  for  aappoamj 
that  the  excitation  of  one  fibre  can  be  propagated  by  croes  action  ton«ig)i- 
bouriiij^  fibres  ;  whereas  there  is  ample  evidence  of  the  irradiation  tak- 
ing place  in  the  great  plexu«  of  ihu  SenBorium.  Taking  this  very  cam 
as  our  text,  let  us  ask,  Whether  the  reaction  of  the  Sensoriuxn  was  ddC 
the  Cftuae  of  the  carpet  appearing  of  a  bnlliant  green  I  Had  he  cloaed 
his  eye«  imnretiiattdy,  instead  of  keeping  them  fixed  on  the  carpel,  no 
such  effect  wouhl  have  followed,  yet  the  retinal  irradiation  would  then 
have  hatl  free  Toom.  When  a  red  is  placed  on  a  yellow  ground  it  takes 
on  a  l>luish  tint,  and  the  ground  takes  on  a  faint  green i*<b  shinimcr. 
This  h  explained  as  the  action  of  the  inducing  colour  on  th«  indueed 
colour  ;  but  it  does  not  consist  in  one  set  of  retinal  fibres  acting  on  a 
neighbctnrin^  set  :  each  acta  on  the  centre,  and  there  the  sen  wit  ion 
ariaea — one  excitation  ii  alternated  with  the  other  so  mpicHy  that  each 
colour  is  felt  in  relation  to  the  other*  In  the  rapid  altematJuns  from 
yellow  ground  to  red  spot,  and  frnni  red  spot  to  yelh>w  ground,  there  is  a 
lingering  after  feeling  which  is  carried  over  from  one  to  the  other.  If 
any  doubt  hovers  over  this  explanation  of  the  coloured  bhadows  as  due  to 
central  irradiation,  it  mny  be  dispelled  by  the  marvellous  facts  6f  Double 
Sensation,  wherein  we  see  one  sen^tion  inducing  another  of  a  totajlj 
different  kind,  originally  due  to  a  different  organ. 
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pliysic,  we  cannot  doubt  the  familiar  effect  of  sugges- 
tion when  we  observe  how  one  and  the  same  sapid 
substance  will  be  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  according 
to  our  mental  attitude,*  There  are  many  of  our 
pleasures  which  would  be  pains  if  they  were  not 
called  pleasures,  and  sought  in  expectation  of  delight. 

54*  With  reference  to  the  hypothesis  of  uncon- 
scious judgment  operating  in  sensation,  I  admit  that 
the  demarcations  of  language  are  obliterated  by  such 
wresting  of  terms  from  their  conventional  applica- 
tion ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  no  consistent 
theory  of  the  mind  can  be  reached  unless  we  start 
from  the  fact  that  all  its  processes  are  fundamentally 
the  same.  We  must  therefore  reject  the  idea  that 
Sensation  is  one  process  in  one  organ  and  Judgment 
another  process  in  another.  The  facts  already 
adduced  show  how  a  false  judgment  will  produce  an 
illusory  sensation,  just  as  an  imaginary  suggestion 
will  reverse  the  quality  of  an  actual  impression. 
The  question  therefore  which  now  arises  is  :  What 
is  the  process  of  Judgment?  and,  following  upon 
this  :  What  is  the  logical  process  in  Sensation  ? 

Judgment  has  already  been  expounded.  If  we 
compare  the  logical  operations  in  Thought  and 
Sensation  we  find  them  both  expressed  in  the  dis- 
cernment of  difference  and  resemblance  ;  by  this  the 
neural  units  are  grouped  ;  and  the  grouping  of  these 
groups  into  higher  unities  is  the  conclusion.  The 
analytical  exposition  of  a  judgment  presents  major 

♦  Gratiolet  relates  that  whea  two  medical  atudenta  were  engaged  in 
diBBCction,  one  playrully  passed  the  handle  of  his  scalpel  across  the  finger 
of  his  friend,  wlio  atarttnl,  slirieked,  nnd  then,  laiighiii;:^  nt  hia  error, 
eoiif68»ed  that  he  fell  the  pain  of  the  blade  cutting  tiirou|jh  to  the  bone. 
{Ik  la  Fhytiogmmit^  p.  287.) 
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and  minor  premiss  blended  into  a  third  group  by 
what  is  called  the  act  of  concluding,  or  judging  ;  a 
similar  analysis  of  the  perception  of  distance,  the 
recognition  of  an  object,  the  discrimination  of  an 
impression,  may  also  be  thrown  into  this  farm  of 
complex  experiences  grouped  into  a  conclusion. 
Men  do  not  reason  syllogistically,  although  they 
may  throw  their  reasouinga  into  tbe  syllogistic  form. 
They  do  not  judge  by  major  and  minor  and  copula, 
but  by  a  siugle  act  of  intuition  grouping  neural  units. 
It  is  thus  also  they  perceive  ;  thos  they  feel  In  all 
cases  there  is  the  excitation  of  one  group  through 
another,  so  that  the  two  become  one.  In  illustration 
of  this  process  let  us  consider  the  interesting  caae  of 


DOUBLE  SENSATION, 

55-  The  following  case  is  of  intense  psychological 
interest.*  It  reports  what  the  narrator  observes 
in  himself  J  and  in  his  brother  ;  and  the  main  fvcts 
have  been  controlled  and  verified  by  Pro£  Brtlhl,  so 
far  as  objective  verification  is  possible  in  such  a  case, 

Herr  Nussbaumcr  and  his  brother  from  childhood 
upwards  have  always  had  sensations  of  colour  simul- 
taneously excited  by  sensations  of  sound.  It  is  not 
simply  that  sonorous  vibrations  excite  colours  accom- 
panying the  sounds,  but  definite  sounds  excite 
corresponding  definite  colours.  One  of  the  brothers 
has  a  great  facility  in  distinguishing  the  overtonefl 
which  accompany  the  ground  tone ;  yet  very  often 
when  these  overtones  are  delicate  and  breathlike, 
his  perception   of  them   is  samewhcU  disturbed  by 

*  See  Wim^  Medicmuch^  Wochmichnft^  1873. 
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ihe  accompanying  colours.  Both  brothers  have  been 
accustomed  to  designate  particular  toEes  by  their 
attendant  colours*  The  sli rill  womanly  tones  of  sonae 
men's  voices  they  call  yellow ;  the  rasping  voices  of 
some  others  they  call  greyish  browiu  ^Vhen  they 
were  children  it  often  occurred  that  some  particularly 
agreeable  tone  made  them  exclaim,  **  What  a  lovely 
colour  it  hasl" — which  naturally  excited  the  laughter 
of  bystanders.  In  later  years  Nussbaumer  learning 
that  paintei-s  spoke  of  the  tones  of  colour,  and 
musicians  of  the  colour  of  tones  {Mangjarbefij^ 
imagined  that  they  also  had  the  double  sensation 
which  he  noticed  in  himseE  But  he  learned  on 
inquiry  that  this  was  not  so ;  their  terms  were 
metaphorical. 

56.  To  settle  the  question  whether  this  double 
sensation  was  *  mere  phantasy/  or  *  association  of 
ideas/  Professor  Briihl  tested  Nussbaumer,  and 
ascertained  first  that  each  particular  note  had  con- 
stantly its  correnponding  colour ;  and  secondly,  that 
both  brothers  agreed  in  having  the  double  sensation, 
but  not  precisely  the  same  colours  corresponding  to 
the  same  notes^there  was  a  general  agreement,  but 
with  this  some  differences.  The  brothers  had  been 
separated  for  six  years,  during  which  period  no  com- 
munication on  this  subject  passed  between  them. 
The  one  in  Vienna,  at  the  instigation  of  Professor 
Briihl,  wrote  down  a  score  of  questions,  which  the 
brother  in  Vicenza  was  requested  to  answer  ;  these 
answers  were  handed  in  a  sealed  packet  to  the  pro- 
fessor, in  whose  hands  were  the  questions  and  answers 
of  the  Viennese  brother*  In  the  article  from  ivhich 
I  draw  this  account  both  questions  and  answers  are 
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given.  They  show  that  the  phenomena  are  constant 
in  both  brothers,  in  spite  of  the  minor  variations. 
Thus  the  tone  g'*  has  orange  for  one  brother,  and 
orange-yellow  passing  toward  bluish  for  the  other. 
The  tone  e  has  dark  blue  for  one  brother,  and 
leathery  yellow  passing  over  into  cornflower  blue  for 
the  otlicn  D  has  a  mingling  of  dark  bine  and 
brownish  violet  for  one,  and  chestnut  brown  with 
bright  streaks  for  the  other.  When  a  chord  is 
struck,  one  brother  has  a  blending  of  colours  passing 
from  dark  to  bright,  and  from  I»right  to  dark  ;  the 
other  has  a  vividly  changing  mixture  with  sudden 
flashes  of  particular  colours. 

It  is  specially  noticeable  that  red,  green,  pure  whitc^ 
and  pure  black  are  never  excited  in  either  of  them  by 
any  tones  or  combinations  of  tones.  Blue,  yellow, 
brown,  and  violet  are  the  most  frequent.  The  brother 
at  Vicenza  writes  :  **  I  don't  know  why  you  put  the 
questions,  nor  what  interest  the  answers  can  have  for 
any  one  but  ourselves.  I  only  know  that  if  I  were  a 
painter  and  a  musician  I  could  make  colours  repre- 
sent every  tone,  and  tones  represent  every  colour, 
discords  included." 

57.  Further,  not  only  do  colours  accompany  objec- 
tive sounds — those  caused  by  sonorous  vibrations — 
but  they  also  accompany  subjective  sounds.  When 
dreaming,  if  the  brotliers  hear  a  trumpet  or  a  drum»  a 
shriek  or  other  loud  noise,  there  arise  the  same 
corresponding  colours  as  those  which  arise  in  wak- 
ing hours. 

In  answer  to  the  suggestion  that  it  is  **  owing  to 
Imagination,"  the  writer  says  this  can  hardly  be  the 
explanation,  for  in  the  first  place  it  was  noticed  by 
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him  when  he  was  only  four  or  five  years  old,  and  in 
the  next  place  Imagination  is  unable  to  picture  red, 
green,  black,  or  white,  when  sounds  are  heard.  He 
has  vainly  tried  to  call  np  the  8ul»jeetive  sensation  of 
red ;  once  he  did  succeed  with  green,  but  has  never 
been  able  to  repeat  it.  He  cannot  say  what  are  the 
gradations  of  colour  he  finds  in  tones,  because  he 
must  first  hear  the  tones  before  he  can  name  the 
colours,  and  very  often  not  even  then,  because  the 
colours  are  not  such  as  he  can  name,  he  having  never 
seen  them  objectively.  He  may  remember  to  have 
seen  the  kind  of  colours  but  not  these  particular 
shades.  Also  a  tone  which  has  overtones  sometimes 
appears  in  one  shade  of  colour,  sometimes  in  another, 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  overtones. 

In  ordinary  life  this  accompaniment  of  colour  is 
neither  agreeable  nor  disagreeable,  yet  on  some 
occasions,  as  in  listening  to  a  symphony,  it  will 
amount  to  a  serious  disturbance*  He  can,  however, 
by  an  eftort  of  concentration,  rid  himself  of  this 
incubus  of  colour,  to  attend  only  to  the  sounds. 

58,  Since  becoming  acquainted  with  this  curious 
case  I  have  sought  ftir  and  wide  for  other  examples 
of  double  sensation*  But  people  are  so  little  accus- 
tomed to  note  peculiarities  in  their  sensations,  unless 
these  have  some  objective  significance,  that  I  could 
learn  little.  The  following/ is  taken  from  ''Nature** 
(of  May  17,  1877),  where  a  correspondent  says: 
'*  While  lying  awake  a  few  mornings  ago  with  my 
eyelids  closed  I  was  startled  by  a  railway  whistle. 
At  the  same  instant  I  perceived  a  blaze  of  light  on 
a  dark  ground,  seemingly  a  few  yards  off.  I  made 
inquiry  of  my  wife,  who  is  of  a  much  more  nerv« 
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temperament,  if  she  had  ever  observed  such  a  coin- 
cide uce,  and  was  informed  that  in  her  case  it  is  not  a 
very  infrequent  occurrence."  None  of  his  scientific 
friends  coukl  tell  him  of  cases  of  sounds  exciting  the 
sensations  of  colour.  This  is  only  an  approximation 
to  tlie  Nus.sbaumer  case ;  and  it  is  an  abnormal  not 
a  normal  coincidence. 

Many  years  ago  a  friend  informed  me  that  a 
glorious  vision  of  flowers  springing  up  in  lovely 
tumult  always  accompanied  a  peculiarly  powerful  and 
pleaBurable  sensation.  Mantegazza  knows  a  man 
who  cannot  taste  vinegar  without  at  the  same  time 
having  a  sudden  sensation  of  cold  at  the  back  of  the 
neck.  Every  one  knows  the  sensation  in  the  foi*e- 
head  when  hastily  swallowing  ice,  and  the  **  setting 
the  teeth  on  edge"  by  scratehing  glass.  A  terrible 
sight  always  makes  my  legs  feel  cold,  just  as  a 
horrible  smell  excites  nausea. 

59,  Reflectinc^  on  Nussbaiimer's  case  in  the  VmMi 
of  the  few  other  analogous  cases  I  could  hear  of,  I 
began  to  consider  w^bether  the  conjunction  of  two 
very  diflerent  sensations  was  after  all  anything 
peculiar,  whether,  stated  in  more  general  terms,  the 
normal  process  was  not  always  that  of  one  excitation 
being  accompanied  by  nascent  excitations,  one  feeling 
by  other  feelings  ;  so  that  all  individual  peculiarities 
must  be  assigned  to  the  kind  and  energy  of  these 
concomitants.  Introspection  will  serve  to  assure  us 
that  every  sensation  has  such  an  escort,  w^hich  varies 
in  energy  and  success ;  but  since  for  the  most  part 
tliis  retinue  of  subordinate  excitations  has  no  practical 
interest  for  us,  it  is  disregarded,  or  only  regarded 
when  it  bas  exceptional  energy;    just  as  we  only 
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notice  the  effect  of  sensation  on  the  heart  when  the 
throb  is  energetic  (and  not  always  then),  although  it 
is  demonstrable  that  every  sensation  does  affect  the 
heart.  The  Nussbaumers  have  other  nascent  states 
besides  the  more  distinguishable  states  of  colour,  yet 
for  some  reason  only  tliese  colour  states  appreciably 
emerge.  I  have  many  other  feelings  of  various 
eoergy  besides  that  of  coUness  in  the  legs  when  a 
horrible  object  is  seen  ;  but  it  is  this  coldness  which 
obtrudes  itself  on  my  notice ;  probably  because  my 
attention  having  once  been  directed  to  it  as  peculiar, 
I  have  henceforward  become  accustomed  to  sinrfe  it 
out  The  Nussbaumers  may  in  like  manuer  have,  so 
to  gpeiik,  cultivated  the  habit  of  siiigliiig  out  the 
excitation  of  colour- feelings ;  though  of  course  there 
must  be  some  individual  peculiarity  in  their  organisms 
which  renders  the  excitation  of  colour-fecling.s  more 
definite  and  energetic  than  is  common.  This  allowed 
for,  let  us  try  to  picture  the  process.  The  organ  of 
Sound  is  not  only  different  from  that  of  Colour,  but 
the  central  terminations  of  the  auditory  and  optic 
nerves  (so  fiir  as  any  termination  can  be  anatomically 
surmised)  are  wide  apart.  I'here  is  also  an  independ- 
ence in  the  action  of  the  two  organs ;  one  may  be 
wholly  absent  without  involving  any  loss  in  the  other. 
A  stimulus  excites  the  auditory  nerve  and  centre,  the 
Sensorium  responds  in  a  sound.  A  stimidus  excites 
the  optic  nerve  and  centre,  the  Sensorium  responds 
in  a  colour.  But  if  the  response  of  sound  in  to  replace 
the  stimulation  of  the  optic  centre,  it  can  only  be  in 
one  of  two  ways :  either  there  must  be  a  path  of 
communication  between  the  two  centres,  so  that  the 
agitation  of  the  one  sets  the  other  in  action,  or  the 
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Scusoriura,  in  which  both  centres  |>enetrate  and  lose 
themselves^  giving  np  to  it  their  energy,  is  alternatelf 
set  in  the  attitude  of  sound  and  colour,  and  this  so 
rapidly  that  the  two  responses  seem  simultaueous. 
In  either  ease  we  have  to  account  for  the  fact  that 
this  pathway,  or  this  alternation,  ratlier  than  another, 
has  been  established ;  for  it  is  not  a  primordial 
disposition  of  the  meclianism,  nor  is  it  a  disposition 
which  is  generally  acquired.  The  laws  of  Sensibility 
necessitate  the  irradiation  of  every  excitation  through- 
out the  sj'stem,  and  the  restriction  of  its  discharge 
to  the  path  of  least  resistance  ;  and  singular  as  may 
be  the  case  of  the  Nussbaumers  it  is  oidy  a  ease  of 
those  general  laws,  and  is  not  more  nnintelligible 
than  the  flimiliar  fact  of  an  optical  impression  being 
accompanied  by  a  revival  of  tactual  and  muscnlar 
feelings,  and  the  perception  which  results  being 
accompanied  by  the  auditory  and  articulatory  feelinga 
which  form  the  name  of  tlie  perceived  object  To 
see  an  apple  is  to  have  a  complex  of  sensibilities  sim- 
ultaneously excited ;  to  see  an  apple,  and  mentally  or 
vocally  to  utter  the  word,  is^not  only  to  have  a  com- 
plex excitation,  but  to  have  two  widely  different 
portions  of  the  organism  simultaneously  active, 
Between  the  verbal  apparatus  and  the  visual  appa- 
ratus there  is  even  a  greater  anatomical  distinction 
and  physiological  independence  than  between  the 
auditory  apparatus  and  the  visual  If  the  combina- 
tion of  vision  with  speech  is  characteristic  of  the 
human  organism  under  present  social  conditions^ 
and  if  the  combination  of  sound  with  colour  is  an 
individual  pectdiarity,  the  two  combinations  follow 
the  same  law. 
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60.  This  topic  miglit  be  pursued  further,  but 
for  our  present  purpose  enough  has  been  said  in 
illustration  of  the  position  that  even  in  Sensation 
may  be  discerned  the  operation  of  processes  which 
are  commonly  assigned  exclusively  to  Intellect.  The 
mechanism  of  Judgment  is  the  grouping  of  premisses, 
the  inclusion  of  diverse  experiences  in  a  single 
expression.  While  it  shuts  in  (concludes)  it  by  the 
same  act  shuts  out— detaches  the  formed  group  from 
all  its  surroundings.  This  also  is  the  mechanism  of 
Perception,  which  groups  manifold  experiences  and 
detaches  the  group.  We  cannot  perceive  a  stone 
without  detaching  it  from  the  ground ,  from  other 
atones^  plants,  sky,  &c.,  which  solicit  Sense  at  the 
tnoment.  We  must  class  the  stone  as  well  as  detach 
it  Finally,  this  also  is  the  mechanism  of  Sensation, 
Sensible  impressions  are  grouped,  detached,  and 
classed. 

Aristotle  assigned  Discrimination  and  J\i<lgment 
to  the  sensitive  soul ;  *  nor  do  I  see  how  otherwise 
sensation  can  be  admitted  among  mental  states.  And 
again,  unless  the  conditions  were  present  in  Sen- 
sation, it  would  be  difficult  to  admit  them  in 
Imagination,  Memory,  and  Ideation  generally. 
Whether  the  mental  state  be  that  of  direct  reaction 
or  of  indirect  reaction — of  Sensation  or  of  Ideation — 
the  quantitative  differences  in  neural  units  must 
produce  differences  of  feeJing ;  and  on  differences  and 
resemblances  all  judgments  are  based, 

*  Ik  Aftmd  III.  0,  compare  Analyt  Pott  It  1&, 


CHAPTER  V, 


AFTER-SENSATION. 


6L  Sensation  being  definetl  the  Mode  of  Sensibility 
determined  by  the  actual  contact  of  a  stimulus  as  its 
objective  cause,  there  is  need  of  a  term  for  another 
form  which  persists  and  fluctuates  after  the  contact 
ceases,  and  recurs  without  tlie  recurrence  of  the  con- 
tact. We  may  name  it  After-Sensation,  to  mark 
its  specific  quality,  and  its  relation  to  the  objec- 
tive origin.  We  thus  distinguish  it  from  Subjective 
Sensation  as  species  from  genus  ;  and  from  "  interna] 
sensation "  as  species  from  species.  The  objective 
sensations  are  assignable  to  external  causes  ;  the  sub- 
jective to  internal  causes  ;  but  although  the  sensa- 
tions arising  in  the  viscera,  from  changed  conditions 
of  the  blood  and  other  internal  causes,  have  the 
peculiar  quality  of  Sensations  arising  from  external 
causes,  it  is  needful  to  have  a  term  which  marks  the 
difference  between  tlie  sensation  (say  of  yellow) 
originated  by  the  action  of  a  yellow  object,  and  the 
same  sensation  originated  by  ha\nng  taken  santonin, 
and  due  therefore  not  to  an  external  but  to  an  inter 
nal  cause.  This  is  still  more  the  case  when  the  sen* 
'sation  originatas  in  a  suggestion,  or  other  mental 
process,  as  in  Hallucination.  Here  it  is  peculiarly 
subjective.      But    no   matter   what   the    cause,    the 
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ettsiition  itself  must  obviously  be  an  excitation  of 
'the  neural  group  which  h  its  physiological  equiva- 
lent.    It  was  originally  produced  by  objective  stimul* 
ation  ;  it  may  be  reinstated  by  subjective  stimulation. 
The  reinstated  group  is  however  never  p7*eeisely  the 
same  as  the  original :  the  neural  units  have  quantitative 
and  qualitative  differences  in  the  two  cases.     It  is  to 
lark  a  special  class  of  such  differences  that  the  term 
ter-Sensation  may  be  used.      A   sensation  which 
Brsists  after  cessation  of  contact   is  very  like  the 
^nsatton  during  contact,  but  is  nevertheless  quite 
listinguishabk*.    There    is  not  the   same    energy  of 
[yibration.    Indeed  it  is  impossible  that  this  energy 
Ijlhould  continue  unchanged,  for  it  is  not  unclianged 
[even  during  the  actual  contact  of  the  stimulus:  the 
energy  has  a  culminating  and  decreasing  curve,  and 
is  finally  reduced  to  zero   if  the  contact   continue 
unchanged.     Hence  we  conclude  that  the  real  influ- 
Kenee   of  contact   is   simply   that   of  disturbing  the 
"neural  equilibrium,  liberating  the  energy  of  the  neural 
tract ;    and   the    continuance    of  the   disturbance    is 
J  independent  of  the  stimulus,  and  dependent  on  the 
statical  conditions  of  the  stimulated  orcjan. 

62.  Helmholtz  {Optik,  p.  337)  compares  the  per- 
^Bistence  of  sensation  after  withdrawal  of  the  stimulus 
^Bo  the  pei*sistence  of  contraction  of  a  muscle  after  the 
Heleetric  shock  has  passed  through  it.  The  contraction 
Hdoes  not  begin  until  after  the  lapse  of  about  the  sixtieth 
^of  a  second  ;  and  a  much  longer  time  elapses  (the  sixth 
I  of  a  second)  before  the  contraction  ceases.  The  dura- 
Htion  of  a  luminous  sensation  after  withdrawal  of  the 
light  is  proportionate  to  the  intensity  of  tlie  stimulus 
and  the  unwearied  state  of  the  retina.  To  thene  I 
VOL.  IV.  T 
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sbuul  J  add  a  third  factor,  namely  the  unoccupied  state 
of  the  Seusoiium, 

63.  Here  kt  a  word  be  placed  respecting  the 
popular  hypothesis  of  **  vibration  '*  as  the  mode  of 
neural  action.  I  have  already  said  that  there  is  no 
objection  to  its  use  if  we  understand  by  it  simply  a 
way  of  rendering  the  process  picturable  ;  but  many 
objections  if  we  employ  it  as  a  basis  of  deduction, 
and  interpret  the  actions  of  a  sentient  mechanism  by 
'*  laws  of  vibration  "  formulating  the  action  of  elastic 
bodies.  Consider  these  cases :  when  an  elastic  body 
is  made  to  vibrate  iu  nnisou  with  some  other  body, 
it  takes  on  the  rate  of  vibration  characteristic  of  the 
latter,  but  resumes  its  own  rate  of  vibnition  when 
the  other  body  ceases  to  affect  it.  Not  so  with  the 
nervous  syBtem.  If  a  bar  of  iron  be  placed  ia  the 
magnetic  field  an  appreciable  tijne  elapses  before  it 
is  miignetised,  and  when  removed  from  the  field  il 
continues  awhile  to  retain  its  magnetic  state;  this 
residual  magnetism  slowly  subsides.  Here  we  have 
an  approach  to  analogy  with  the  nervous  system;  but 
only  an  approach,  for  unlike  the  residual  magnetism, 
the  residual  neural  energy  has  the  quite  peculiar  pro- 
perty of  akermiihig  between  subsiding  and  resurging 
vibrations — -now  slowly  dying  till  it  almost  vanisheSt 
and  now  suddenly  flaming  up  with  renewed  vigotir. 

64,  We  must  understand  therefore  that  the  vibrap 
tions  of  the  neural  process,  if  vibrations  these  are, 
have  a  law  of  their  own — a  special  mode  of  per- 
sistence. 

Muftio  wBen  soft  voices  dit 
Vibrates  in  the  luemoiy* 


The  rapidly  moving  spark  leaves  behind  it  such  a 
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trail  of  tiemors  fused  inlo  ooe  ecmliiiiaocis  feeling 
that  we  seem  to  see  not  a  moving  spark,  but  a 
luminous  line.  The  clang  of  a  tiumi>et  wliicli  seems 
to  cease  immediately  because  replaced  by  some  other 
sound — the  voice  of  a  friend  or  the  murmur  of  insects 
— will  continue  to  be  faintly  heard  at  iutervals  if  we 
attend  ;  and  the  voice  of  our  friend,  though  now 
sUent,  altemat'Cs  its  faint  murmurs  with  the  dying 
echoes  of  the  trumpet.*  That  the  vibrations  persist 
long  after  the  stimulus  has  ceaaed  explains  how 
Volkuiann  could  read  a  word  of  several  letters  seen 
in  the  flash  of  an  electric  spark  which  lasted  oidy  the 
4000th  of  a  second  :  it  was  these  persistent  tremors 
which  enabled  him  to  spell  the  word.  The  same 
explanation  must  be  given  of  the  familiar  fact  that 
we  sometimes  hear  the  words  Rpoken  to  ua  at  fimt 
quite  indistinctly  and  a  few  seconds  afterwards  huar 
them  correctly,  just  as  we  pass  an  acquaintance  in 
the  street,  seeing  yet  not  recogrilsiiig  him,  and  pre- 
sently interpret  the  vision  as  in  a  tla.sh. 

65,  Purkinje  says  that  after  looking  fixedly  for 

*  Prof,  You  NO  relates  his  experience  with  intense  Loyden  jar  ipurki 
of  from  7  to  9  inclies  long  ainl  of  dazzling  lirilliunce.  **WM]eu,  in  jt 
darkened  room,  the  eye  is  screened  from  the  direct  light  of  the  npjirk, 
the  illumination  produced  renders  everything  in  the  rri-oiii  perfectly 
TiBtUe ;  and  what  ia  reniarkfible,  every  eonspicnoug  ohjt'Ct  in  iieen 
itffiu  ot  least,  with  an  interval  of  a  trille  le*i»  than  on«  rpjarter  of  a 
■econd — the  first  time  viviilh%  the  second  time  fuintly  ;  ofl^fn  it  in  ieen 
a  third, and  ftomttinit^s  but  only  wilh  great  dilliculty  evi-*n  a  fourth  time. 
The  appearance  h  precisely  a^  if  the  object  bud  been  suddenly  jlliiniin- 
ated  by  a  light  at  first  bright,  but  rapidly  fndirr^'  to  extinction,  and  iw  it 
while  tlie  illumination  lasted  the  obi<^erver  were  winking  a»i  fait  m  pon- 
iible."  The  eipknotion  suggeateti  by  Prof.  You  mi  it  timt  of  a  Tcflftjtion 
of  the  nervous  impulse,  aa  if  the  intenae  iniprenMion  on  the  retina  were 
reflected  Imck  again  from  the  brain  to  the  retina  and  ibencQ  agitin  to 
the  brain  renewing  the  senBatioa  Amerkan  Jgwr^^^^UgMMpd  Afi^ 
Apnl  187£. 
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twenty  seconds  through  a  window  at  a  grey  sky,  he 
covered  his  eyes  with  his  hands  and  in  the  darkness 
appeared  the  ocular  spectrum  of  the  window  with  its 
white  squares  of  glass  and  dark  framework.  This 
was  simply  the  persistence  of  the  original  state  un- 
der subsiding  energy.  Presently  the  scene  changed 
The  white  squares  vanished,  giving  place  to  squares'' 
of  daikness,  the  framework  becoming  gradually 
bright.  This  alternation  of  light  and  dark  was  re- 
peated four  or  five  times.  {BeitrUge  zur  PhjsioL  des 
GesichUinncs,  1823,  L  105.)  How  unlike  this  is  to 
any  known  phenomena  of  vibration  in  elastic  bodies  I 
The  other  morning,  after  looking  through  the 
window  I  turned  aside  and  looked  at  the  objects  in 
my  dressing-room.  As  I  was  not  attending  to  any 
physiological  subject,  merely  occupied  with  dressing, 
I  was  not  in  the  least  conscious  that  the  luminous 
effect  of  the  bright  window  was  still  faintly  present, 
The  fact  was  forced  on  my  attention  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  the  ocular  spectrum  when  I  sponged 
my  face :  the  glass  panes  appeared  of  a  troubled 
darkness,  the  framework  standing  out  in  bright  lines. 
Had  I  closed  my  eyes,  shutting  out  all  fresh  stimu- 
lation, on  turning  from  the  window,  this  would  have 
been  the  spectrum  which  would  have  appeared  (tfter 
the  subsidence  of  the  original  vibrations.  Hence  we 
must  conclude  that  the  vibrations  pursued  their 
regular  course  under  the  superposed  vibrations  caused 
by  the  objects  in  my  room  ;  or,  if  they  ceased  on  the 
new  stimulation  J  and  were  replaced  by  vibrationd 
due  to  the  objects,  then  we  must  conclude  that  tie 
force  of  the  stimulus  left  behind  it  a  residual  tendency 
to  vibrate  in  this  direction* 


I 
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66.  NoiMlf  ] 
IS  wlsa  & 

ductioii, 

reinstated  iii  the 
The  Oft 

be  aasigfied  to  aa 
fiomedmes  to  m  ^ 

At  the  Leeds  Meetaa^  of  dK 
Professor  SteveDj  mnrMteA  tke  follofvi^ 
—At  the  close  of  tlie  list  raOc^  hjumiwi  ke  hai  lieem 
in  weak  health,  and  had  gone  ant  to  liis  brocli«r-bi- 
law's  seat  in  the  eoantrf  for  a  few  weds.  WhUtl 
tliere  he  had  become  greatly  interested  in  tlie 
economy  and  habits  of  tlie  beea.  "One  moniing> 
soon  after  breakfast,  the  semmt  ome  in  to  say  ^lat 
one  of  the  hives  was  just  beginning  to  swann.  The 
morning  was  a  beautifully  clear,  sunny  one,  and  I 
stood  gazing  at  the  insects,  as  they  appeared  pro- 
jected against  the  bright  sky,  rapidly  and  uneasily 
coursing  hither  and  thither  in  most  curious  yet 
regular  confusion,  ihe  drones  making  a  humming 
noise  much  louder  and  sharper  than  the  workers, 
from  whom  also  they  were  easily  distinguished  by 
their  size ;  but  all  appearing  much  larger  in  their 
rapid  flights  than  their  true  size.  In  the  evening,  as 
it  grew  dark,  I  again  went  out  to  see  the  beehive^ 
into  which  the  swarm  had  been  collected^  removed 
to  its  stand ;  soon  after  I  was  much  sori^rised  to  see, 
as  I  thought,  multitudes  of  large  flies  courMiug  about 
in  the  air.  I  mentioned  it  to  my  sister-in-law,  who 
said  I  must  be  mistaken,  as  she  had  never  seen  an 
evening  on  which  so  f  lad*     Soon 
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after,  when  I  retired  to  my  chamber,  and  knelt  to 
my  prayers  before  going  to  rest,  I  was  surprised  to 
see  cour,siiig  back  and  forward,  between  me  and  the 
wall,  what  I  now  recognised  as  the  swarm  of  bees, 
the  drones  quite  easily  distinguishable  from  the 
workers,  and  all  in  rapid  whirling  motion  as  in  the 
morning.  This  scene  continued  to  be  present  to  me 
as  lon^  as  I  remained  awake,  and  oceasionallv  when 
I  awoke  in  the  night,  nor  bad  it  entirely  faded  away 
by  the  next  night,  although  much  less  vivid.  This 
was  the  first  instance  I  had  ever  heard  of  moving 
impressions  having  become  permanently  impressed 
on  the  retina,  nor  can  I  give  the  slightest  guess  at 
the  modus  operandi  of  the  nerve.  Notices  of  fixed 
impressions,  juirtieularly  after  having  been  diuzled, 
are  now  common  enouojh.  The  lie  v.  Dr.  Scoresbv, 
at  the  late  meeting  at  Liverpool,  had  given  a  de- 
tailed account  of  some  which  had  presented  them- 
selves to  him  ;  and  a  very  curious  one  had  occurred 
to  me  some  years  since,  I  was  walking  down  the 
streets  of  Belfast  wi til  Sir  John  Macneill,  the  eminent 
engineer,  when  he  said  to  me — '  What  has  become  of 
my  old  friend  Green  who  kept  that  shop  ?  I  see  new 
people  have  got  it/  Turning  suddenly  to  look  at 
the  sliop  indicated,  I  was  completely  dazzled  by  the 
bright  reflcctinn  of  the  sun  shining  on  the  new  brass* 
phite  under  the  window  of  the  shop,  so  that  for  some 
seconds  I  could  see  nothing.  As  we  walked  on,  I 
soon  observed  before  me  in  the  air  the  words  *X 
Johnstone  &  Co./  in  blood-red  characters,  which 
soon,  however,  changed  to  other  colours.  With  aa 
exclamation  of  surprise  I  stated  the  fact,  and  w© 
turned  back  to  see  whether  or  not  this  was  reallf 
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Be  inseription  on  the  brass-plate,  and  found  that  it 
was,  Tbe  optical  account  of  this  was  simple  enough. 
The  retina  had  been  partially  paralysed  from  the 
intense  light  reflected  from  the  plate,  but  as  I  had 
turned  with  pain  from  it  instantly,  the  jmrt  coiv^es- 
ponding  to  (he  blxwk  letters  on  the  plate  had  escaped ; 
and  as  I  walked  oo,  the  red  strong  light  reflected 
from  surrounding  objects  on  this  pait  became  con- 
trasted with  the  darkness,  as  yet  showing  itself  on 
all  the  surrounding  parts  of  the  disordered  retina  : 
as  the  retina  recovered  its  tone,  other  colours  in 
succession  took  possession  of  the  place  which  at  first 
had  been  red.  Sir  J,  Macneill  then  told  me  that 
when  first  he  had  gone  to  reside  in  London,  a  murder 
had  been  found  out  by  a  similar  circumstance.  The 
murderer,  then  uuknown^  had  been  dazzle*l  by  the 
reflection  of  the  sun  from  a  bucket  of  water  which 
lother  man  was  carrying  before  him ;  and  soon 
Br  seeing  in  the  air  what  he  took  for  a  bucketful 
rf  blood  going  before  him,  he  was  seized  w4th  such 
lorror  that  he  declared  himself  the  murderer,  and 
liselosed  such  facts  as  brought  the  crime  home  to 
lim,  50  that  he  w^as  convicted  and  executed," 

67.    Not    only    will    sensations    recur    owing    to 

aental  preoccupation  or  residual  tendencies,  but  also 

increased  excitability  from  a  nervous  shock.     I 

ive  known  the  shock  of  a  railway  accident  in  one 

lease  leave  behind  it  a  sensation  of  tingling  in  the 

'extremities,  and  a  persistent  acid  taste,  which  lasted 

with  varying  intensity  for  several  days  i  and  Charles 

Dickens  told  me  that  after  the  accident  in  which  he 

nearly  lost  his  life,  he  was  haunted  by  the  recurringf 

Lsensation  of  falling  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  oe 
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which  the  carriage  fell  To  these  let  me  add  twcT 
cases  cited  by  Sir  B.  Brodie.  He  had  a  patient  who 
"  after  recoveriiifr  from  a  concussion  of  the  brain  was 
in  all  respects  the  same  as  before^  except  that  for  a 
long  time  everything  he  ate  had  a  bitter  taste.  A 
friend  has  informed  oie  of  a  case  in  which  after  some 
unusual  aexiety  of  mind  every  article  of  food  pro- 
duced  a  taste  of  intense  sweetness,  this  contiuuing 
for  many  months,"  ^  Again  :  "  A  friend  of  mine  swal- 
lowed by  mistake  nearly  a  wineglassful  of  tincture 
of  quinine.  The  first  effect  was  to  produce  some 
very  disagreeable  symptoms  afTecthig  the  head,  wdiich 
however  subsided  in  about  twenty  -  four  houm 
These  were  followed  by  an  inconvenient  amount  of 
deafness,  continuing  for  several  days.  For  some 
considerable  time  afterwards  he  was  troubled  with 
another  symptom,  the  appearance  of  phantoms  hav- 
iug  the  form  of  portraits  of  heads  and  faces  with  old- 
fashioned  wigs,  a  large  number  presenting  themselves 
at  the  same  time  in  groups.  These  phantoms  could 
be  made  to  disappear  by  an  act  of  the  w^ill,  and 
miglit  be  conjured  into  existence  in  the  same 
manner/' t 

68,  Although  it  is  the  persi.^tence  and  fluctuationii 
of  visual  sensations  which  have  attracted  most 
attention,  yet  all  the  senses  furnish  evidence  both  of 
persistence  and  recurrence,  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
observations  on  Hearing,  Taste,  or  Smell,  which  are 
analogous  to  those  of  the  resurgence  of  visual 
sensations. 

How  much  is  due  to  a  peculiar  excitability  of  the 

•  Brodie  :   Works,  1865,  L  163*  Piifchological  Inquiriet^  Pant  L 
t  Ibid.,  p.  309. 
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L*nse-organ,  and  how  much  to  the  Sensorium^  cannot 
sily  be  estimated  Prul>aUy  in  some  cases  one 
^dominates,  and  in  otliers  the  other.  It  is  quite 
lin  that  the  after-sensation  may  be  centrally 
excited  when  the  sense-organ  is  protected  from 
peripheral  excitation.  Thus  Newton  found  that  when 
he  shut  the  left  eye  and  looked  with  the  right  at  the 
sun,  the  spectral  image  of  the  sun  was  present  in  either 
■peye.  Only  one  eye  had  been  directly  stimulated,  yet 
in  both  the  sensitive  state  was  altered.*     Nototdy  so. 

•The  spectra  vanished,  were  replaced  by  other  sensorial 
States,  yet  so  profound  had  been  the  modification  of 
his  Sensorium,  that  long  afterwards  if  he  went  into  a 
lark  room  and  fixed  his  thought  intently  "  as  w^hen 
'a  man  looks  earnestly  to  see  a  thing  which  is  difficult 

Pto  see  '* — thereby  invoking  the  muscular  as  well  iis  the 
Sensorial  elements  of  vision-^the  spectra  reappeared. 
After    pursuing   these    experiments    his    Sensorium 
^^ecame  so  excitable  in  this  direction  that  for  months 
"afterwards  the  spectra  returned  whenever  he  began 

to  meditate  on  them. 
f  69.  Dr.  Wigan  relates  that  under  circumstances  of 
very  painful  emotion  he  heard  a  bell  with  a  very 
peculiar  timbre  at  Mola  di  Gaeta.  He  heard  it  only 
once.  Yet  in  crossing  Mont  Cenis  he  caught  a 
violent  cold,  and  his  ears  became  painful ;  with  this 


Mr.  X  Z.  Laoeenck  experimpnting  on  this  subject  fouud  tbat  if 
l>|w  closed,  and  the  l)ri3^4it  sky  be  looked  at  bj  the  other  through 
aed  tube,  after  a  while  the  eye  becomes  fuligued  and  a  emoky 
spectnim  appears  at  the  end  of  the  lube.  If  the  tube  be  now  laid  aside, 
and  the  aky  be  viewed  by  both  eyes,  a  niinilai  hut  much  darkmr 
epectTXim  appears  on  the  Biirface  of  the  gky,  and  now,  on  altenmt^ly 
openinj:?  and  closing  each  eye,  a  rose-coloured  spectrum  u  aeeu  with  the 
fiiti>jued  eye,  aii<i  a  pale  green  spectrum  with  the  other, — FhilmophiaU 
Magazine,  186!,  xiciii  221. 
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there  suddenly  recurred  the  peculiar  sound  of  the 
bell  of  llola  di  Gaeta.  '^  I  was  entirely  convinced 
that  I  heard  a  bell ;  looked  round  for  a  campanile  in 
vain,  and  tried  with  as  little  success  to  persuade  my 
companions  of  the  truth  of  my  conviction.  All  the 
way  from  thence  to  Beauvoisin  the  same  sound  con- 
turned  in  my  ears,  renewing  all  the  painful  ideas 
associated  with  it,  and  it  was  not  until  I  had  sat  for 
some  time  in  a  very  hot  room  at  Montigny  that  it 
ceased  to  annoy  me.  On  resuming  my  journey  the 
sound  was  renewed,  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  hot 
bath  and  free  injection  of  the  ears  with  warm  water 
at  Lyons  that  1  finally  got  rid  of  the  distressing 
delusion.*'  * 

70.  Some  years  ago  I  was  watch iTig  the  gambols  of 
two  tigers,  when  one  of  them  suddenly  ejected  his 
urine  full  in  my  face.  The  stench  was  indescribable, 
and  so  violently  did  it  affect  me  that  for  several 
weeks  I  was  constantly  plagued  by  a  recurrence  more 
or  less  vivid  of  the  sensation*  It  varied  greatly  in 
intensity  from  hour  to  hour  and  from  day  to  day ; 
but  although  it  grew  fainter  and  finally  subsided, 
I  had  at  any  time  only  to  draw  the  air  through  mj 
nostrils  with  a  strong  inspiration  to  revive  something 
of  the  original  energy  of  sensation.  At  first  nothing 
kept  this  peculiar  smell  permanently  in  abeyance 
except  some  stronger  and  unallied  scent ;  and  for 
some  time  after  it  had  left  me,  any  scent  having  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  it  sufficed  to  revive  th^ 
memory. 

The  other  day  I  was  suffering  from  headache,  and 
tried  to  soothe  it  by  smelling  strong  liquid  ammonia, 

*  Wig  AN  :  Duality  of  the  Mind,  1844,  p.  66t 
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which  was  so  pungent  that  it  made  my  eyes  water, 
DuriDg  the  rest  of  the  morning  I  had  occasional  re- 
enrrcnces  of  this  sensation  even  when  walking  in  the 
flower-garden.  At  first  it  was  so  vivid  that  I  sus- 
pected some  ammonia  was  clinging  to  the  moustache 
or  the  mucous  membrane  ;  but  the  rapidity  of  the 
transitions  was  irreconcilable  with  this  explanation, 

71.  During  several  months  of  intense  miemscopic 
study  of  the  spinal  eord,  the  preparation  and  examina- 
tion of  sections  had  become  so  absorbing  that  even 
irhen  away  from  my  work-room  my  mind  was  con- 
stantly hovering  round  the  subject,  which  became  to 
me  what  the  Stock  Exchange  i^  to  the  speculator.  It 
followed  me  in  long  country  rambles ;  it  went  to  bed 
^th  me  at  night  Far  from  discouraging  this  com- 
panionship, I  courted  it.  At  last  I  began  to  feel 
uneasy.  The  general  idea  of  the  spiniil  cord  and  its 
mysteries  of  structure  and  function  began  to  give 
place  to  the  image  of  one  particular  section,  which 
reappeared  with  all  the  vividness  of  actual  vision 
whenever  I  closed  my  eyes  on  going  to  bed.  I  was 
not  thinking  of  it,  but  seeing  it,  and  studying  its 
details  precisely  as  if  it  had  been  under  the  micro- 
scope before  me.  Nor  could  I  get  rid  of  the  vision  ; 
at  least  not  permanently,  it  vanished  only  to  re- 
appear. And  this  was  the  trait  by  which  it  could 
liave  been  distinguished  from  the  sensation  of  an 
actual  object  When  present  the  feeling  as  feeling 
w^as  indistingiiishable  from  that  at  my  w^ork-table. 

Sufficiently  acquainted,  at  second  hand,  with  such 
hallucinations,  I  was  too  well  aware  of  their  signifi- 
cance to  indulge  in  them.  A  journey  to  Italy  relieved 
me.     Nay,  I  had  no  sooner  crossed  the  Channr' 
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the  changed  conditions  of  my  Sensorium  prevente<J 
the  recurrence.  Two  points  are  worthy  of  remark  iu 
this  experience :  tlie  hallucination  was  not  any  dis- 
turbance of  the  normal  retinal  function  nor  of  the 
normal  cerebral  function  :  there  was  neither  an  exex*a« 
nor  a  defect  of  retinal  sensibility,  nor  an  ejccesa  or  defect 
of  cerebral  activity.  My  vision  was  as  healthy  as 
before ;  nor  had  I  any  other  visual  hallucination ; 
out  of  hundreds  of  sections,  transverse  and  horizontal, 
from  different  spinal  cords  and  different  parts  of 
these  cords,  only  this  transverse  section  tlirough  the 
lumbar  enlargement  of  a  woman^s  cord  persisted 
in  recurring  before  my  closed  eyes.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  had  been  more  occupied  with  this  section  than 
with  others,  but  I  happened  to  have  examined  it 
under  a  stronger  light  ;  and  thus  while  the  general 
tendency  of  the  mind  was  set  in  the  direction  of 
spinal  cords,  this  slight  predominance  of  intensity 
no  doubt  caused  the  one  section  to  be  revived  in  pre- 
ference. The  suggestion  was  thus  twofold — a  mental 
preoccupation,  and  a  physical  direction.  When  after 
crossing  the  Channel  I  ceased  to  occupy  myself  with 
nervous  structure,  this  suggestion  never  recurred, 

72*  Henlc  relates  that  once  when  he  had  beca 
working  several  hours  in  the  morning  at  the  micro- 
scopic examination  of  arteries  and  nerves,  he  found 
that  in  the  evening  if  he  rubbed  his  eyes,  or  coughed, 
or  sneezed,  there  suddenly  appeared  a  luminous  image 
of  the  preparation  he  bad  been  examining  in  all  its 
details.  This  image  replaced  the  flash  succeeded  by 
formless  colours,  which  is  the  usual  consequence  of 
rubbing,  coughing,  or  sneezing.  In  Henle's  case  the 
cause  seems  to  have  been  purely  an  affection  of  th^ 
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no  suggestion  was  in  operation,  as  in 
iny    case,    and   in   the   following    case   narrated   by 

ndrul. 

"  Au  d^but  de  mes  Etudes  mMicales/'  he  sajrs,  "  je 
fds  vivement  frappd  de  voir  dans  un  des  coins  des 
salles  de  dissection  le  cadavre  d'un  enfant  h  demi 
rong^  par  les  vers.  Le  lendemain  matin  en  me  levant 
et  ni'approchant  de  la  chemint^e  pour  rallumer  mon 
fen  je  vis  ce  cadavre  ;  il  dtait  bien  lil.  Jc  sentais 
son  odeur  infecte^  et  javais  beau  me  dire  qu  il  dtait 
impossible  qu'il  en  fftt  ainsi ;  cette  hallucination  dure 
un  quart  d*heure/*  "^ 

73.  Fechner  gives  illnstrations  from  bis  own  expe- 
rience, which  were  connected  with  general  unhealthy 
^excitability  of  the  retina.  His  whole  nervous 
system  was  in  a  state  of  unusual  excitability, 
and  the  eye  was  so  much  affected  that  it  after- 
wards passed  into  an  iotolerauce  of  light,  which 
lasted  some  years ;  but  before  this  had  declared 
itself,  he  ftjuiid  that  when  occupied  with  magnetic  ob- 
servations which  caused  him  to  attend  to  the  sounds 
of  the  seconds  struck  during  the  passage  of  a  black 
thread  in  the  telescope  across  a  white  ground  gradu- 
ated with  dark  lioes,  he  had  only  to  close  his  eyes, 
or  to  be  in  the  dark,  to  see  before  him  the  whole 
picture,  which  differed  from  the  actual  vision  only 
in  being  somewhat  less  vivid,  and  being  variable, 
disappearing  and  suddenly  reappearing,  as  is  usual 
with  spectra.  Moreover  in  the  silence  of  the  night 
he  again  heard  the  regular  ttk-iah  of  the  second 
clock,  and  this  with  such  vividness  that  he  had  to 
convince  himself  there  was  no  second  clock  in  the 

*  Akbeal  :  Ccmf<  d€  patholc^  indnu.  III.  p.  1S4« 
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next  room.  He  ako  relates  that  one  day  after 
dinner  Le  amused  himself  with  watching  teetotums 
spin  round.  The  rest  of  the  afternoon  and  evening, 
till  eleven  o^clock,  was  passed  in  arithmetical  opera- 
tions, deducing  averages  from  many  columns  of 
printed  numbers.  On  getting  into  bed  his  retinal 
field  was  suddenly  filled  with  columns  of  numbers 
distinct  enough  for  him  to  read  off  the  numbers^ 
though  less  vivid  than  in  the  actual  vision.  The 
effect  was  variable ;  sometimes  the  column  disap- 
peared in  darkness,  and  a  fresh  column  took  its 
place.  **  Attentiou  had  nothing  to  do  with  this, 
for  although  the  calculation  did  indeed  go  on  in  my 
head,  the  spectral  column  had  no  reference  to  it  at 
all,  but  wo7*e  the  character  of  an  events  not  of  a 
thoughL  The  most  remarkable  point  however  was 
this,  that  sometimes  between  the  spectra  of  the 
columns  there  would  intervene  the  spectra  of  spin* 
ning  teetotums,  although  I  had  been  earnestly 
engaged  with  the  numbers,  and  had  not  onee 
thought  of  the  teetotums  from  the  time  of  ceasing 
to  play  with  them.  These  teetotums  were  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  and  in  like  manner  their  spectra  were 
diflerent,  now  one  and  now  the  other  appeared,  spun 
round  and  sank.  The  phantasms  lasted  about  au 
hour/'* 

Fechner  remarks  that  although  he  has  frequently 
a  recurrence  of  the  spectra  of  numbers,  he  has  never 
spectra  of  printed  letters  such  as  he  could  rend  off 
as  he  reads  the  numbers ;  and  the  reason  of  this  he 
justly  assigns  to  the  much  greater  attention  neces- 
sarily given  to  the  individual  numbers  than  to  letters* 

*  ]F£0HNKE:  CtniralhlaU  fur  Natunevaensdiafien^  1653,  p*  778. 
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We  pass  rapidly  over  letters,  but  each  number  must 
vividly  impressed,  especially  when  we  are  to  draw 
averages,  a  process  which  involves  not  only  steady 
attention  but  frequent  recurrence  ;  so  after  having 
looked  carefully  at  it  and  gone  back  again  more 
than  once,  the  impression  of  a  number  is  naturally 
deepened.  *'  In  earlier  years,"  says  Fechner,  '*  when 
my  eyes  were  strong  and  healthy,  I  never  had  such 
phantasms,"  * 

74.  Another  example  cited  by  him  may  be  com- 
pared with  AndraFs  case.  A  physician  had  to  watch 
by  a  corpse,  the  aspect  of  wtiieh  liad  very  deeply 
affected  him.  Some  days  afterwards,  while  writing, 
he  raised  his  eyes  upwards^  as  one  is  apt  to  do  in  the 
pauses  of  composition,  and  sud<lenly  there  appeared 

fore  him  the  figure  of  that  dead  man,  with  the  same 
expression  of  face  which  had  rivet  ted  him.  It  was  as 
vivid  as  the  reality,  but  with  this  tlifferenco:  the 
figure  was  standing,  and  on  its  head  was  the  hat 
which  in  reality  had  lain  beside  the  figure.  Here  we 
see  not  only  sensorial  reproduction,  but  a  nlighc 
degree  of  modification  and  recombination.  This  wan 
therefore  a  true  case  of  Hallucination  at  its  lowest 
stage. 

75.  One  point  noticeable  in  all  these  cases  is  that 
the  after-sensation  gradually  acquires  an  irwreoMng 
energy,  until  finally  it  approximates  to  tlie  energy  of 


**  n  7  a  p€Ti  de  temps,  j'dproavaie  tine  vive  irriution  d«  U  inline  ;  J« 
Tia  le  soir,  danjs  inon  lit,  au  moment  oil  je  frnnait  lei  yeux^  doM  carae- 
Ifcrea  laicrcAcopiques  que  je  luain,  Jettre  |>ar  lettre,  a^rc  uiie  exlr^ma 
iatiguaj  r^veilld  environ  uiie  hetire  aprta.  tria  uU^mom  ^tait  nuc4jft 
tmite  pleine  de  men  reve,  et  je  me  riij>[K;laifl  uIofb  avoir  vu  en  tiou^n  ua 
liTie  oavert,  iitiprim6  en  fort  petit  Ufxle,  ei  qua  jo  liaaii  p^uibUnudit 
^MauBY  ;  Xe  HumituU  ti  la  Biva^  p.  50. 
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actual  sensation.  The  fact  of  increase  is  normal, 
but  when  it  rises  to  the  energy  of  sensation  it  is 
evidence  of  abnormal  excitability.  Some  curious 
phenomena  of  Insanity  find  their  explanation  here.  * 
Patients  complain  that  their  thoughts  are  uttered  by 
some  one  else  ;  that  when  they  begin  to  write  a  letter 
the  words  are  spoken  after  them ;  that  when  they 
think  of  a  tune  "  some  one  "  sings  it.  The  thought- 
vibration  hiis  here  swelled  into  the  energy  of  sensa- 
tion ;  but  as  the  sensation  wants  the  peculiar  quality 
of  the  patient  s  own  vocal  sounds  (not  having  the 
full  muscular  contractions  of  actual  production),  the 
sounds  are  attributed  to  "  some  one." 

7G;  Connected  with  this  subject  of  recurrent  sei 
tions  and  the  recurrent  images  is  the  i)henomenc 
which  has  of  late  years  greatly  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  mental  pathologists,  and  has  been  named  by  the 
Germans  '  Zwang-vorsteUungen  '^ —  tyrannical  ideas. 
It  is  the  abrupt  intrusion  of  some  feeling  or  idea 
quite  irrelevant  to  the  feelings  and  ideas  amid  which 
it  intrudes,  and  having  so  despotic  an  influence  that 
it  cannot  by  any  effort  of  will  be  permanently  ex- 
cluded, and  in  some  cases  the  action  it  prompts 
not  be  resisted.     This  is  the  germ  of  Fixed  Lleas* 

The  physiological  explanation  I  take  to  be  this: 
Every  complex  group  is  composed  of  tremors  having 
differeut  velocities,  and  has  a  tendency  to  resolve  it- 
self into  these  elementary  states  by  the  unequal  sub- 
sidence of  these  tremors.  AVhen  the  intermediate 
velocities  have  subsided  they  leave  the  more  energetic 
tremors  ready  to  recombine  in  a  new  group,  eitli6 
with  each  other  or  with  some  new  tremors.    Thus  ml 
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imacre  of  a  lion  as  it  fades  leaves  the  imaji^e  of  a 
quadruped,  which  fades  into  that  of  a  living  animal, 
and  finallj^  into  that  of  a  mere  form,  or  a  calour  ;  and 
this  form  or  this  colour  may  combine  with  some  other 
group,  so  that  I  pass  insensibly  from  a  lion  to  a 
mountain,  to  my  friend's  wedding  and  the  present  I 
shall  make  him.  **  Tyrannical  ideas'*  are  the  in- 
tellectual forms  of  what  in  the  organic  sphere  appears 
as  periodicity  in  the  attacks  of  epilepsy  and  insiiuity. 
There  is  some  central  disturbance  which  tends  to 
recur ;  just  as  we  see  the  child  pausing  in  its  cries 
to  examine  a  new  object,  and  no  sooner  is  its  new 
curiosity  satisfied,  than  once  more  the  grief  recurs, 
and  the  tears  again  flow,  A  new  wave  of  excitation 
passes  over  the  troubled  surface,  but  the  grouudswell 
continues  when  the  new  wave  has  spent  itself. 

77*  These  illustrations  have  led  us  far  from  our 
immediate  topic  of  the  persistence  of  vibrations,  and 
have  carried  us  somewhat  into  pathological  and  psy- 
chological questions  of  deep  interest.  We  return 
enlightened  to  our  starting-point,  and  recognise  how 
important  this  property  of  the  nervous  system  is,  and 
how  profoundly  it  demarcates  organic  from  inorganic 
phenomena.  Were  it  not  for  this  persistence  and 
recurrence  of  sensations  no  Experience  would  be 
possible.  By  it  one  sensible  affection  is  blended  with 
another  By  it  consciousness  becomes  possible.  Tran* 
sient  impressions,  even  on  our  organs,  are  often  in- 
distinguishable, still  often er  irrecoverable ;  if  not 
sustained  by  the  "  after  glow  ''  of  subsiding  tremors, 
they  are  too  fugitive  for  consciousness.  The  linger- 
ing effect  of  an  impression  enables  a  comp" 
be  made  with  a  new  impression.     E*  H.  W 
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experimeBtally  that  the  comparison  between  tw€ 
successive  feelings  became  feebler  as  the  interval  was 
longer.  In  most  persons  it  is  very  imperfect  after  10 
seconds*  Weber  himself  could  compare  and  dis- 
tinguish between  weights  of  14 J  and  15  ounces  after 
intervals  of  15  to  30  seconds,  but  never  after  an 
interval  of  40  seconds.  He  held  a  paper,  on  which  a 
dark  line  was  drawn,  before  the  eyes  of  a  man,  and 
after  a  lapse  of  70  seconds  another  paper  with  a  line 
only  ^th  longer  than  the  former:  the  man  distinguished 
these,  but  failed  after  a  lapse  of  80  seconds.  These 
experiments,  however,  only  apply  to  the  niceties  of 
measurement ;  qualitative  differences  have  a  much 
wider  range. 


CHAPTER  VL 
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78.  Any  one  watchiBg  the  process  while  be  is  sing- 
ing, speaking,  or  writing,  wiU  observe  that  the  note, 
or  the  word,  rises  into  consciousness  before  it  gains 
vocal  or  graphic  expression,  and  recurs  again  after 
the  expression.  There  is  as  it  were  an  oscillation 
between  cerebral  impulse,  muscular  excitation,  and 
recurrent  impulse  of  a  fainter  energy,  not  followed  by 
muscular  contraction— only  by  muscular  twitter.  But 
in  cases  of  unusual  cerebral  excitability  the  recurrsnt 
impulse  has  an  exaggerated  energy  derived  in  part 
from  the  muscular  reflex.  It  is  difficult  under  excite- 
ment to  restrict  oneself  to  a  single  utterance.  We 
do  not  say  Come !— Quick  !— Don't  !  but  Come, 
Come  t — -Quick,  Quick  ! — Don't,  Don't  I  We  repeat' 
phrases,  the  repetition  being  even  more  emphatic. 
We  do  so,  because  the  neural  tremors  are  sustained 
and  increased  by  the  reflex  of  the  muscular  feeling 
followbij  the  muscular  movement. 

In  abnormal  conditions  this  is  very  strangely  mani- 
fested. Insane  patients  not  only  hear  voices  and 
see  objects  where  no  persons,  no  objects  are  present, 
but  they  are  often  worried  with  the  hallucination  of 
a  strange  voice  reading  with  tbem  when  they  are 
reading,  and  dictating  to  them  when  they  * 
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A  patient  reading  silently  to  himself  hears  the  woi 
whispered  by  a  strange  voice  in  his  ear.  He  coi 
plains  that  his  enemies  not  only  pursue  him  witl 
reproaches  and  hideous  suggestions,  but  snatch  his 
thoughts  from  him  before  he  can  titter  them,  and 
utter  them  aloud  to  him.  He  begins  to  write  a 
letter^  and  before  he  can  write  a  sentence  it  is 
whispered  to  him  by  his  tormqntors :  they  know  what 
he  is  going  to  say,  and  say  it  before  him,  or  they 
dictate  it  to  him.  Obviously  the  only  difference 
between  this  and  the  normal  process  is  in  the  inten- 
sity of  the  consciousness,  transforming  the  image  into 
a  Eensation  and  tlius  into  an  hallucination*  To 
think  a  phrawe,  to  utter  it  mentally,  and  the  next 
moment  to  hear  the  phrase  aa  an  auditory  nensation, 
is  only  another  form  of  the  process  by  which  we 
think  of  an  object^  mentally  see  its  image,  and  the 
next  moment  see  it  distinctly  before  us  as  a  visual 
sensation.  The  vocal  hallucination  and  the  optical 
hallucination  have  the  same  course. 

79.  The  writiiigs  of  medical  psychologists  abound 
in  examples  of  this  *  double  perception '  as  it  hoa 
been  called,  and  it  has  been  explained  by  some 
writers  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  double  action  of  the 
two  hemispheres,  one  hemisphere  repeating  what 
goes  on  in  the  other. "*^ 

This  explanation  I  cannot  adopt,  since  it  leaves 
wholly  unexplained  why  the  one  hemisphere  trans* 
forms  the  image  of  the  other  into  a  sensation  ]  and 


♦  Compare  Wioak  :  On  tJte  DuaUt^  of  ih€  Mind  ;  Sir  Hskrt  HoI^ 
LA^KD  t  Chapters  on  Mental  Phjtiolorfy ;  Jesskn  :  Vertueh  einer  igi'iim 
Bcha/tlicheu  Pii/c/iologie  ;  and  Huppeet  in  the  Ardiie  JUr  Ps^dwOrit^ 
187l,Bd.  III.,  Heft  L 
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ako  leaves  uDcxplained  why  the  oormal  action  of  the 
two  hemispheres  produces  no  such  double  perception. 
If  we  examine  the  examples  more  closely,  we  find  that 
the  patient  who  cannot  read  silently  without  hearing 
the  words  read  aloud  hy  a  strange  voice,  ceases  to 
hear  that  voice  when  he  reads  aloud.  Huppert  thinks 
that  in  this  case  the  sound  of  the  patient's  own  voice 
drowns  that  of  the  imaginary  reader.  But  I  should 
interpret  the  fact  otherwise. 

In  silent  reading  there  are  images  of  sounds  and 
images  of  articulations,  but  no  Bcnsation,  no  contrac- 
tion, only  a  nascent  sensation  and  a  contractile  twitter. 
The  theatre  is  cerebral  In  reading  aloud  the  images 
pass  from  this  cerebral  stage  down  on  to  the  sensory 
and  motor  stages,  the  nascent  sensation  becomes  a  full 
sensation,  the  contractile  twitters  become  articula- 
tions. When  therefore  the  patient  reading  silently 
hears  another  voice  repeating  the  sounds,  there  is  an 
hallucination  of  hearing,  the  image  has  become  a 
sensation  ;  and  because  this  sensation  is  unlike  that 
which  is  produced  by  his  own  articulations,  the  voice 
seems  that  of  another  person  ;  necessarily  so,  since  it 
has  a  different  cause,  and  the  feeling  of  vocal  participa- 
tion is  absent.  But  no  sooner  is  the  feeling  of  vocal 
participation  mingled  with  it,  no  sooner  is  the  word 
uttered  by  him,  and  the  articulate  image  no  less  than 
the  sound  image  has  passed  from  the  nascent  to 
the  completed  state  of  sensation,  than  the  illusion 
disappears. 

80.  The  only  case  I  have  noted  in  which  the  read- 
ing aloud  did  not  completely  banish  the  imaginary 
accompanying  voice  is  very  instructive.  The  patient 
was  fearfully  excitable  and  voluble,  and  in  a  torrent 
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of  curses,  cries,  threats,  and  gestures  expressed  his 
belief  in  the  existence  of  persecutors  "  who  uttered 
his  thoughts  aloud  as  they  rose  ia  his  mind,  let  him 
think  what  he  would  ; "  and  when  he  tried  to  escape 
from   their   tormentiogs    and    to    fix   his   attention 
on  outward  objects,  they  shouted  the  names  of  the 
objects  at  him  ;  when  he  looked  at  a  tree  or  a  house, 
they  cried,  '*  That  is  a  tree/*  '*  That  is  a  house,"  or  else,^ 
"  He  is  looking  at  the  tree,"  &c»     This  patient  conU 
only  read  very  slowly  because  of  his  extreme  short-' 
eightedoess,  and  he  heard   the  voices  repeating  the 
words   even    when    he    read   aloud**      The    unusual 
cerebral  excitement,  in  this  case,  suggests  the  reasoi 
No  sooner  was  the  nervous  discharge  effected 
the  vocal  muscles  thrown  into  contraction,  than  th^? 
reflex  from  the  muscles  on    the   centre  resuscitated 
the  dying  tremors.     ^YhB,t  we  experience  as  a  single 
and  transitory  state  when  in  excitement  we  repeat 
a   word — 'Don't,  Don  1 1* — this  patient  experiencexi 
as  a  continuous  state,  and  the  vocal  excitation  which 
followed   the    sonorous   agitation    again    set    going, 
though  with  fainter  energy,  the  sonorous  agitation. 
That  is  to  say,  the  auditory  centre  being  first  set 
trembling   by   an  impulse   from   the   visual   centre, 
disturbs   the   tension    of  the   vocal  muscles ;   these 
muscles,  by  their  contraction,  react  upon  the  auditory 
centre  through  the  same  paths,  and  thus  recal  the 
sonorous  sensations   and   the    visual   images.       The 
words  are  reinstated  along  the  whole  line,  though  in 
varying  degrees,  and  are  heard  again,  and  thought 
again,  though  not  spoken  again.     In  some  cases — 
notably  in  the  last  stages  of  insanity — the  same  word 

♦  HtTPPiRT :  Op.  CU.,  p.  87, 
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pnrase  is  incessantly  and  irresistibly  repeated.    The 
'  babbUng  of  imbecility,  like  the  babbUng  of  infancy, 
is  due  to  the  same  cause, 

81.  That  the  auditory  hallucination  is  due,  not  to 
the  double  action  of  the  hemispheres,  but  to  the 
downward  impulse  of  the  cerebrum  on  the  sensory 
ganglion  and  thence  to  the  periphery  with  an  energy 
fgreater  than  is  normal  may,  I  think,  be  seen  in  the 
example  quoted  by  Huppert  of  a  patient  who  when 
told  to  think  of  numbers  saw  them  written  on  the 
window-frame,  the  table,  or  the  face  of  a  bystander, 
-written  in  plain  characters  on  a  white  ground  ;  but 
according  to  the  patient's  own  statement  these 
numbers  were  not  always  '  shown  to  him  as  pictures ' 
by  his  tormentor ;  sometimes  they  were  *  whiRpered 
in  his  ear/  That  is  to  say,  the  cerebral  image  of  the 
numbers  sometimes  passed  into  the  visual  and  some- 
^times  into  the  auditory  sensation  ;  and  unless  all 
'  baUocinations  are  to  be  assigned  to  the  double  action 
of  the  hemispheres,  these  cannot  be  assigned  to  it. 
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rto  the  cntaneous  sensibility  which  enters  as  a  com* 

ponent     There  are  indeed  writers  of  authority  who 

deny   the    existence    of    purely  muscular   feelings, 

assigning  all   thus  classed    to   the   cutaneous  and 

articular  surfaces.     But  since  no  one  du^putes  that  a 

variety  of  peculiar  sensations  arise  from  the  activity 

of  our  muscles,  and  since  moreover  no  one  fails  to 

discriminate  between  the  feelings  which  accompany 

the   passive   state   or  excitation  of  an   oi^n,  and 

those  which  accompany  its  active  state  or  operation, 

the  motor  element  which  is  involved  in  both  is  so 

dominant  in  the  latter  as  to  constitute  a  class  apart, 

83.  The  question  mooted  by  so  many  writers  is  not 

whether  the  various  sensations  arising  from  muscular 

activities  shall  be  recognised  as  peculiar,  but  first, 

whether   these    shall    be    allowed    to    constitute   a 

Muscular  Sense ;  and  secondly,  whether  this  Muscular 

Sense  has  its  seat,  or   organ,  in  the  motor  nerves 

and  muscles,  or  in  the  skin  and  sensory  nerves.     The 

first  is  a  matter  of  definition  and  convention.     The 

second  is  a  matter  of  fact.  ^  Those  who  deny  the 

Dpriety  of  the  term  Systemic  Sense  may  of  course 

ieny  the  propriety  of  the  term  Muscular  Sense.    But 

iren  they  leave  the  physiological  question  open. 

84.  It  is  to  this  therefore  we  address  ourselves.    I 

hold  that  muscles  and  motor  nerves  are  as  necessary 

components  of  the  mechanism  of  muscular  sensations, 

■Ms  retina  and  optic  nerves  are  of  visual  sensations ; 

'Se  contrary  opinion,  which  is  current  among  phyai- 

olooists,  seeming  to  me  to  rest  on  a  misconception  of 

tie'' mechanism   of  seuRation,     The  out-gomg  nerve 

which   innervates  a   muscle    ''      "   ^-    ^^^  ^g^% 

-nnervates 


called,  Motor;    the  Jng^ 
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the  centre  is  called  Sensory.  I  need  not  here  repeat 
the  arguments  by  which  I  have  sliown  that  both 
nerves  have  the  same  property.  It  is  enough  to 
answer  the  commonly  adduced  fact  that  the  motor 
nerve  and  muscle  are  insensible,  by  the  fact  that 
sensory  nerve  and  skin  are  equally  insensible*  Only 
in  the  Sensorium  are  sensations  produced ;  it  is  only 
as  conditions  of  stimulation  of  the  Sensorium*  that 
nerves,  skin,  and  muscles  operate  in  Seosation  ;  and 
the  fundamental  fact  of  Physiology  which  I  have  for 
many  years  insisted  on  is  that  the  outgoing  nerves 
are  quite  as  much  integral  parts  of  the  sensitive 
mechanism  as  the  ingoing  nerves  are.  Our  division 
into  sensory  and  motor  is  purely  analytical.  The 
only  doubt  which  is  permissible  is,  whether  the  motor 
nerves  by  their  activity  can  and  do  stimulate  the 
Sensorium  :  which  means.  Can  the  sensorial  state 
be  affected  by  the  neuromuscular  action  ?  Befoit 
answering  this  doubt,  it  may  be  well  to  note  that, 
owing  to  the  complexity  of  the  phenomena  and  the 
wide  range  of  Motor  ffieling,  many  states  are  usually 
included  under  the  rubric  of  the  Muscular  Sense  which 
have  little  or  nothing  of  what  is  known  as  muscular 
contraction.  There  is,  for  example,  the  central  ac- 
tivity co-ordinating  motor  impulses.  There  is  again 
the  central  activity  of  ideal  movements,  that  is  af 
movements  imagined  in  thought  but  not  carried  into 
effect  through  actual  contractions ;  though  hero, 
perhaps,  there  is  always  a  faint  motor  dischsirgo  od 
the  muscles  which  is  followed  by  contractile  twittem 
There  are,  further,  motor  intuitions ;  formed,  as  all 
intuitions  are  formed,  out  of  the  residua  of  motor 
experiences.    It  is  by  these  latter  that  we  estimate 
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the  degree  of  force  and  the  co-ordination  necessary 
to  innervate  the  muscles  for  a  particular  act ;  and  aa 
this  estimate  precedes  the  contraction  it  cannot  be 
referred  directly  to  the  muscles ;  so  that  some  writers 
have  concluded  that  the  so-called  lliiseuhir  Sense 
is  nothing  else  than  this  Sense  of  Force  {Krajhiany 

85.  Two  hypotheses  are  advanced  in  explanation 
of  the  muscular  feelings.  The  one  assigns  them  to 
impressions  made  on  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  skin 
and  surfaces  by  the  contractions  of  the  muscles. 
The  other  assigns  them  to  the  central  distiirlnmce 
accompanying  the  discharge  on  the  motor  nerves. 
Since  both  hypotheses  are  miriutained  by  eminent 
investigators,  it  is  presumable  that  the  true  exphina- 
tion  must  at  least  include  tlte  fiicts  of  both.  I  think 
both  are  to  be  included,  and  a  third  class  added. 

The  muscles  are  innervated  from  the  central 
aystem  which,  receiving  its  stimulation  from  ingoing 
nerves  agitated  at  the  periphery,  discharges  on  the 
outgoing  nerves,  and  thus  excites  the  muscular  con- 
tractions. The  muscles  have  envelopes  and  attach- 
ments. The  skin  which  covers  all  is  richly  supplied 
with  nerves.  When  a  muscle  contracts,  the  enve- 
lope, attachments,  and  sldn  are  thereby  stretched, 
pressed,  folded,  and  their  nerves  are  agitated  ;  tm 
the-^e  are  ingoing  nerves,  they  propagate  their  agitation 
to  the  centre,  and  stimidate  it :  a  sensation  is  the 
result.  Now  the  muscular  feeling  wa«  not  the  stimu- 
lation due  to  the  first  peripheral  stimulus — say  the 
prick  of  a  pin — which  initiated  the  motor  discharge  ; 
that  was  a  sensation  of  pain,  very  unlike  a  tnusculiir 
sensation ;  it  was  not  due  solely  to  the  motor  impiilM 
itself,  because  had  the  limb  been  paralysed  ^tbe  dii^ 
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charge  would  have  taken  place,  but  no  movement 
would  have  been  eflfected,  consequently  no  specifically 
mnscular  sensation  felt.  We  seem  to  arrive  then,  by 
exclusion,  at  the  alternative  either,  first,  that  the 
muscular  sensation  arises  from  the  direct  stimulation 
of  the  motor  nerves  agitated  at  their  periphery  by 
the  contraction,  and  sending  a  wave  of  impulse  back 
upon  the  centre  ;  or,  secondly,  that  it  arises  from  the 
direct  stimulation  of  the  sensory  nerves  agitated  at 
their  periphery  by  the  pressure  of  the  muscles  stretch- 
ing and  folding  the  ^*kin  and  envelopes.  According  to 
current  notions  the  first  is  inadmissible,  because  motor 
nerves  are  insensible,  and  are  said  to  be  incompetent 
to  excite  the  centre  (I)  whereas  the  cutaneous  nerves 
have  this  special  oSice, 

86,  The  defect  of  this  view  seems  to  me  to  consist 
in  isolating  one  stage  of  a  complex  process — discon* 
necting  the  passive  and  the  active  pole — and  too 
readily  assuming  that  on  the  passive  side  the  ingoing 
nerves  only  are  competent  to  excite  the  centre,  so 
that  motor  nerve  and  muscle  are  excluded  from  the 
mechanism  of  sensation.  In  a  paper  read  at  the 
British  Association  1859,  I  thouglit  I  had  experi- 
mentally proved  that  muscular  sensations  could  not 
be,  as  Schiffsaid,  due  to  stretchings  and  foldings  of 
the  skin  ;  but  I  now  see  that  the  proof  was  defective, 
for  although  it  showed  that  in  complete  anaesthesia 
of  the  skin,  nay  even  when  the  skin  had  been  stripped 
off,  and  when  no  pricking,  pinching,  or  burning  of 
the  muscles  produced  the  faintest  sign  of  sensibility, 
there  was  still  muscular  co-ordination  and  muscular 
activity  unaSected  ;  this  only  proves  that  motor  in* 
tuition  once    established  may  suffice   for  ordinary 
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irdinations ;    it   does   not    prove    that   musenlnr 
tions  accompanied  these  muscular  contractions. 
Indeed,    since   I   admit    that    cutaneous   sensibility 
is  a  component  of  mnscular  sensation,  its  absence  in 
hese  experiments  must  have  materially  altered  the 
normal  mechanism  of  the  sensations.     Is  there  any 
ground  for  supposing  that  its  absence  was  not  th*> 
tal    withdrawal    of  the  requisite  conditions  ?      lu 
ler   words,  in   the   absence    of  the   excitation   of 
[going  nerves  were  there  any  channels  of  excitation 
open  ? 
I  87.  My  belief  is  that  the  outgoing  nerves  vvouhl 

^fciecessarily  be  agitated  by  the  muacukr  contraction 
^■Ihey  had  induced.  The  gruunds  ni'  this  belief  are 
^^Various;  1  will  only  mentiun  three.  Experiment 
^lia»  proved  that  all  nervea  transmit  excitation  in 
^Biotli  directions^ — uj^wards  and  downwards.  When 
^vthe  nerve  acts  upon  and  stimulates  the  muscle,  it 
^■is  u  consequence  that  the  muscle  should  reaet  upon 
and  stimulate  the  nerve  (a  consequence  which  it» 
strengthened  by  the  fact  of  a  cunsiderdble  homo- 
[eneity  of  structure  in  axis  cylinder  and  con- 
tractile substance).  The  motor  nerve  thus  fitimu^ 
lated  by  the  muscle  sends  a  recurrent  wave  of  impuljie 
the  centre.  In  this  respect  the  motor  and  sensory 
'Uerves  are  alike.  Neither  can  be  in  action  without 
disturbing  the  balance  of  the  centre  to  whi<'li  they 
l)elong,  and  the  change  of  state  thus  induced  is 
either  a  sensation  or  a  sensible  component  IVj  these 
general  considerations  add  the  clinical  evidence.  A 
paralysed  limb  may  be  stimulated  by  a  motor  dis- 
charge, but  the  muscles  do  not  contract,  or  if  they 
contract  they  are  not  so  co-ordinated  and  suboi 
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as  to  permit  the  motion  of  the  limb.  There  being  no 
movement  effected,  there  is  no  normal  muscular 
sensation.  But  although  the  sensibility  of  the  skin 
and  articular  surfaces  is  out  of  operation,  same 
sensibility  must  be  in  operation,  for  the  patient  very 
distinctly  feels  an  unaccustomed  sensation  of  weighty 
resistance.  This  feeling  is  plausibly  referred  to  the 
central  discharge  or  effort :  the  motor  impulse  is 
resisted,  and  this  resistance  is  felt.  Very  true :  but 
how  does  the  feeling  arise  ?  How  does  this  very 
failure  to  move  the  muscles  exacf^erate  the  central 
discharge,  increasing  the  effort  ?  Whence  this 
increase  of  stimulation  ?  Not  from  the  sensory 
nerves  of  the  ^kin  ;  they  are  unaffected  ;  only  the 
motor  nerves  therefore  remain  ;  and  these  must  be 
affected  by  the  abrupt  change  in  their  state  which 
the  resisting  muscle  effects.  A  wave  of  impulse  hag 
passed  along  the  nerve,  and  this,  which  in  normal 
eases  would  flow  into  the  muscular  current,  has  beea 
abruptly  stopped — like  the  wave  which  flows  into 
another  wave  in  the  advancing  tide,  and  is  dashed 
into  fuara  when  it  meets  the  rocks.  The  agitation  of 
the  nerve,  which  is  the  consequence  of  this  disturb- 
ance, acts  by  a  recurrent  impulse  on  the  centre. 

Observe,  I  am  very  far  from  underrating  the  opera- 
tion of  cutaneous  sensibility  in  muscular  sensation  :  I 
only  insist  on  its  not  being  the  sole  agency.  Clinical 
facts  sliow  that  human  patients  in  states  of  such 
cutaneous  insensibility  that  they  felt  neither  prickings 
nor  burnings,  neither  pressure  nor  electrical  currents, 
nevertheless  felt  any  movements  their  limbs  might 
execute,  any  movements  they  might  be  forced  to 
execute^  and   the   resistance   which   might  obstmct 
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such   movements.     (Duchen^e  :  De  V ElectnliscUion 
hcalisee,  1861,  p.  425.) 

88.  It  is  thus  evideut  that  whatever  place  may  be 
asgigned  to  the  cutaneous  sensibilities,  the  operation 
of  some  other  factor  is  necessary.     Let  us  now  there* 
fore,  having  disproved  the  hypothesis  which  assigns 
muscuhir  sensations  to  the  so-called  passive  sensibili- 
ties due  to  ingoing  stimulation  from  the  surfaces,  paaa 
to  the  hypothesis  which  assigns  them  to  the  active 
sensibility  of  the  outgoing  discharge.    This  hypothesiB 
takes  two  fomis,  a  physiological  and  a  metaphysical. 
Dr.  Clifford  AUbutt  brietly  expresses  the  first  in  these 
terms  :  by  muscular  sense  he  means  "the  conscious- 
ness of  the  varying  states  of  Neui^ility  in  the  motor 
nerves,  and  of  tension  in  the  central  cells  connected 
with   them."      {British   Med.    Jouriml,   Feb.    20th, 
1869.)     Professor  Bain  expresses  it  thus  :  '*The  sen- 
eibility  accompanying  muscular  movement  coincides 
with  the  outgoing  stream  of  nervous  energy,  and  does 
not,  as  in  the  case  of  pure  sensation,  result  from  any 
influence  passing  inwards  by  incarrying  or  sensitive 
I  nerves."     The  sensitive  nerves  are,  he  thinks,  '*  the 
means  by  which  the  organic  states  of  the  muscle  affect 
the  mind.     It  does  not  follow  that  the  characteristic 
feeling  of  exerted  force  should  arise  by  an  inward 
transmission  through  sensitive  filaments  ;  on  the  con- 
I  trary,  we  are  bound  to  presume  that;  this  is  the  con- 
comitant  of    the   outgoing   current    by   which    the 
muscles  are  stimulated  to  act."     {The  Senses  aiid  the 
Intellect,  p.    77.)     To  the  same  effect  Ludwig  and 
Wundt,  the  latter  establishing  a  distinction  between 
innervation-feelings  and  muscle-feelings.     {Physioh- 
gisclie  Psychologic,  p.  316.) 
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89.  The  metaphysical  form  of  the  hypothesis  is 
that  we  are  endowed  with  a  '-  native  power  "  of  esti- 
mating  the  force  necessary  for  each  movement ;  jysl 
as  we  are  by  some  philosophers  believed  to  be  bom 
with  an  intuition  of  Space  and  a  *'  sense  of  distance," 
In  this  view,  Force  is  the  direct  revelation  of  Con- 
sciousness, which,  when  projected  into  the  external 
world,  appears  as  Cause,  Independent  of  and  ante* 
cedent  to  all  experience,  we  know  the  degree  of 
Force,  or  Effort,  which  a  movement  demands :  this 
a  birthright  of  the  Soul, 

A  combination  of  the  metaphysical  and  physiolo- 
gical view  may  be  found  in  Johamies  Miiller,  who 
was  too  good  a  physiologist  to  adopt  the  purely 
metaphysical  view,  and  too  much  of  a  metaphysician 
to  adopt  tlie  physiological  view  thoroughly.  **  It  is 
not  certain,'*  he  says,  "  that  the  idea  of  the  force 
employed  in  a  muscular  contraction  depends  solely 
on  a  sensation.  We  have  a  very  exact  notion  of  i 
quaotity  of  nerve-force  starting  from  the  brain  whicli' 
is  necessary  to  produce  a  certaiu  movement."  This  is 
true,  or  false,  according  to  the  point  of  view :  it  is 
true  if  the  notion  is  a  'niotor  inluition  /framed  (mt  > 
j^gisiered  experiences — ^just  as  we  have  an  exact  ide 
of  a  circle  before  we  draw  it ;  an  exact  idea  of  thi? 
pain  which  will  follow  a  prick,  before  the  pin  touches 
the  skin ;  an  exRct  ideu  of  the  distance  of  an  object 
before  we  stretch  our  hands  to  seize  it.  But  the 
illustrations  show  the  error  of  the  view  which,  placiD| 
the  cart  before  the  horse,  supposes  the  notion  to  hs^ 
been  in  existence  before  movements  which  it  ideallj 
reproduces  had  originally  produced  it»  And  the  error 
becomes  conspicuous  in  the  light  of  clinical  evidence 
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that  when  there  is  atissstbeaia  the  patient  is  utterly 
incapable  of  regulating  the  force.  Not  only  does  he 
cease  to  hold  an  object  on  ceasing  to  look  at  his  hand, 
but  he  is  so  unable  to  regulate  his  muscular  energy 
that  he  crushes  a  brittle  object  when  he  gras]>8  it,  as 
an  infant  crushes  a  butterfly  ;  and  if  he  grasps  your 
hand,  it  is  spasmodically  —  he  cannot  lessen  the 
pressure  at  your  request.  The  estimate  vf  force  is 
indepeudent  of  the  muscular  sensation  only  as  the 
idea  of  a  circle  is  independent  of  the  power  of  draw- 
ing it  I  may  have  a  mental  vision  of  a  human  face, 
but  my  attempt  to  draw  on  paper  what  I  thus  see 
will  be  successful  only  in  proportion  to  the  education 
of  my  muscles.  The  registered  experiences  of  for- 
mer efforts  have  furnished  me  with  motor  intuitions  ; 
but  the  carrying  of  these  into  effect  depends  upon 
the  motor  feelings  being  normal — the  numbness  of 
cold,  or  the  pain  of  rheumatism,  will  disturb  the 
mechanism. 

90.  It  seems  clear  that  the  two  hypotheses  of 
passive  and  active  stimulations,  derived  through  the 
ingoing  and  outgoing  nerves,  having  both  an  array  of 
evidence  showing  that  a  feeling  of  movement  involves 
aensibilities  of  the  two  kinds,  leave  us  no  alternative 
but  to  include  butli,  and  not  assign  the  feeling  to 
either  separately,  Tlie  evidence  proves  that  muscular 
adjustments  and  motor  feelings  may  exist  when  there 
is  anaesthesia  of  the  passive  sensibilities  ;  therefore 
these  latter  cannot  be  the  sole  sources  of  the  co- 
ordination and  muscular  feeling.  But  the  evidence 
also  shows  that  the  passive  sensibilities  normally  enter 
into  the  complex  feeling,  and  any  diminution  of 
them    is   a   disturbance   of    the    co-ordination,    and 
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a  variation  in  tlie  quality  of  the  feeling ;  the  dis* 
turban cc  of  co-ordi nation  may  be  nullified  to  some 
extent  by  the  co-opiTalion  of  some  other  passive 
Bensibility,  notably  that  of  Bight,  but  nothing  will 
nulUfy  the  variation  in  quality.  Let  us  glance  at 
the  evidence, 

9L  A  patient  whose  cutaneous  seaaibility  is  lost 
can  supply  its  place.  He  walks  steadily  so  long  as 
he  can  "  lean  upon  his  eyes  as  upon  crutches ;  '*  he 
can  reach  an  object  if  he  looks  towards  it  ;  he  caa 
hold  one  so  long  as  his  attention  is  directed  towards 
it.  Close  his  eyes,  and  he  staggers,  moving  his  arms 
wnldly;  call  ofl'bis  attention,  and  the  object  falls  from 
his  hand*  Some  patients  cannot  even  stand  when 
their  eyes  are  closed.  Have  they  then  lost  their 
muscular  sensibility?  This  has  been  rashly  con- 
cluded. It  is  disproved  by  the  co-ordination :  this 
certainly  is  not  effected,  it  is  only  ended,  by  sight. 
The  loss  of  tlie  accustomed  sensations  derived  from 
the  skin  has  disturbed  the  accustomed  quality  of  the 
complex  feeling,  and,  although  the  sense  of  ESbrt 
remains,  the  sense  of  Effect  is  absent.  The  jjatient 
does  not  feel  the  usual  consequences  of  a  movement, 
and  therefore  does  not  know  whether  it  has  taken 
place  or  not,  unless  his  sight  informs  him ;  and, 
since  the  Sensorium  requires  that  it  should  be 
informed  at  each  step  whether  the  movement  has 
been  effected  before  it  innervates  the  successor,  a 
bewilderment  ensues  ;  which  may  be  faintly  appreci- 
ated by  anyone  studying  his  feelings  wlien  moving 
in  unfamiliar  places  in  the  dark,  or  even  when  clos- 
ing his  eyes  and  trying  to  reach  an  ol>ject  on  the 
table.      The  movements  so  accurately   and  unhesi* 
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tingly  co-ordinated  with  the  aid  of  sight,  now 
become  tentative  and  inappropriate.  A  similar  case 
is  that  of  the  deaf  man  becouiiiig  dumb  :  no  longer 
hearing  perfectly  the  sounds  he  utters,  no  longer 
rightly  informed  of  the  effect,  he  fir^t  loses  his  power 
of  rightly  adjusting  the  efforts — speaking  now  in 
tones  scarcely  audible,  and  now  in  shouts— aut!,  as 
the  deafness  increaseSj  he  finally  loses  the  power  of 
Bpeech.  It  should  be  added  that  only  such  move- 
ments as  we  are  accustomed  to  diivct  by  sight  are 
capable  of  being  thus  directed  when  there  is  cutaneous 
anaesthesia.  Wc,  who  were  not  bom  blind,  learn  to 
direct  our  feet  in  dancing,  and  our  hands  in  manipula- 
tions of  complex  kinds,  by  looking  at  them.  Move- 
ments oF  the  eyes,  tongue,  glottis,  &c.,  are  not  thus 
aided.  They  are  learned  through  the  muscular  feel- 
ings— as  the  pianoforte-playing  of  the  blind  is  learned* 
But  any  considerable  disturbance  of  the  usual  elements 
of  a  process  must  cause  a  disturbance  of  co-ordination. 
Heydt  has  shown,  by  experiment,  liow  great  a  dis- 
turbance accompanies  ausesthesia  of  the  soles  of  the 
feet  {Der  Tastsimi  der  Fuss-sohle^  1862),  but  even 
this  may  be  compensated  by  attentively  watchiug 
the  steps. 

92,  After  giving  due  weight  to  the  evidence  which 
shows  the  dependence  of  feelings  of  movement  on  the 
normal  iuflucnce  of  cutaneous  sensibility — evidence 
we  have  already  intimated  as  merely  disclosing  one 
factor — let  us  now  consider  the  other  side.  There 
are  cases  on  record  of  marked  defect  of  co-ordina- 
tion where  no  appreciable  defect  in  cutaneous  sensi* 
bility  existed.    The  cases,  indeed,  are  rare ;  *  I  had 

♦  VutPlAH  iays:  **  On  a  ciU  quelques  cas  tr&a-rares  dana  lesqueli  k.  j 
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the  gooc!  furtuoe  to  study  one  under  Prof.  Friedreich 

at  Heidelberg.     The  patient  was  a  girl,  about  twenty, 

heidthy  in  all  her  organic  functions,  and  with  well- 

nourished,    powerful    muscles.     The  sensibilities    of 

her  skin  were  perfectly  normal^  responding  to  every 

ptimuhis  in   tlie   normal    way.     Her    localisation   of 

iiTipressions  was  normal.     She  could  bend  or  stretch 

arms,  fingers,  legs,  and  toes  at  will ;  and  the  power 

over  her  muscles  was  such  that  I  could  not  with  myi 

utmost  force  bend  or  straighten  a  limb  if  she  resisted  j 

me.     But  her  co-ordination    was  so   imperfect  that 

she  could  not  walk  uidess  leaning  on  some  one,  and 

even   then  ttirrw  out  her  legs  in  a  spasmodic  and  J 

disorderly  mauner.     Nor  were  her  upper  limbs  more 

under  control.     If  she  attempted  to  reach  an  object, 

or  to  clutch  one  presented  to  her,  the  movements 

were  singularly  incoherent,  and  never  succeeded  until 

after  many  corrections  of  the  effort.      It  took  herj 

several  minules  to  button  her  dress,  though  finally 

she  always  succeeded.     In  short,  there  was  a  great 

disturbance  in  the  ordinary  regiitation  of  movementa 

of  the  limbs— (those  of  respiration,  fiicial  expression,) 

speech,  &c.,  were  normal) — although    her   t?kiu  was 

nnaflfectcd.     I  remarked  to  Prof    Friedreich  that  I 

had  seen  a  frog  with  the  sensory  nerves  of  one  limb 

wholly  destroyed,  and  another  with  no  skin  at  all,] 

yet  the  movements  in  both  cases  were  far  more  co| 

ordinated  than  tliose  of  this  girl. 

Tbis  curious  example  raises  many  questions  which 

I  cannot  touch  on  here.     It  is  an  example  of  abnor- 

Bcmliilitjd  ^tait  rest^  intacte  bien  que  lea  phidiioiii^nea  d'ataxie  loco^l 
motive  fiiBSf  nt  trfes-pmnoncdes.    Je  n'ai  janinia  vu  de  cas  de  oe  gefire."*^ 
Archiveg  de  Physiologie^  1 SCS,  p.  1 48.   In  TnurssKAU's  Ltcturu  on  CUnical 
M^iiicimf  tnuiftlaied  bj  Bazieii,  p.  209,  twa  good  exnmplei  an  givoL 
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mal  irradiation,  and  consequent  failure  of  co-ordina- 
txon»  ratlier  than  of  any  absence  of  purely  mus- 
cular feeling-  The  girl  had  muscular  movements 
and  muscular  seusationsj  but  failed  to  combine  the 
movements  with  normal  precision  ;  the  volition 
was  normal,  but  there  was  a  defect  somewhere  in 
its  execution, 

93<  Nothnagel*  reports  a  case  of  a  man  who  after 
a  bad  attack  of  typhus  fever  was  almost  incapable 
of  bending  his  arm,  and  only  succeeded  after  immense 
efforts  extending  over  at  least  fifteen  seconds,  and 
accompanied  by  turgidity  of  the  facial  muscles  only 
seen  in  men  who  lift  a  heavy  weight  No  sooner  was 
the  arm  bent  than  it  was  let  drop,  with  a  feeling  of  great 
fatigue ;  nor  could  the  flexion  be  repeated  more  than 
once.  On  examination  Nothnagel  found  that  the 
cause  of  this  strange  incapacity  was  that  the  antag-- 
onist  muscles  were  set  in  action  at  the  same  time,  and 
it  was  against  their  energy  that  the  man  struggled 
when  he  tried  to  bend  his  arm.  Thus  instead  of 
innervating  the  flexors  only,  the  nervous  stimulus 
passed  at  once  to  both  flexors  and  extensors.  The 
same  thing  was  noticed  when  the  patient  having  his 
arm  quietly  bent  wanted  to  straighten  it :  the  flexors 
were  then  stimulated  in  conjunction  with  the  ex- 
tensors. But — 'and  this  is  a  noticeable  point — if  he 
gave  a  sudden  jerk,  the  arm  was  easily  straightened 
or  bent;  and  a  similar  result  followed  the  direct 
stimulus  of  the  biceps  muscle  from  a  powerful 
battery. 

Nothnagel  assigns  the  cause  to  an  irradiation  of  the 
central  volitional  impulse.     There  is  doubtless  irra- 

•Archiv/ar  Fs^chiatrie^  1870,  p,  217. 
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diation  of  the  central  impulse,  since  clearly  the 
centres  of  both  flexor  and  extensor  muscles  have  been 
excited  ;  but  wliy  the  normal  independence  of  theae 
centres  should  be  thus  abnorraally  abolished  he  do6» 
not  suggest.  He  stands,  indeed,  for  a  moment  at  the 
threshold  of  an  explanation  ;  but  quits  it  immediately 
because  he  does  not  see  whither  it  leads.  He  suggeata 
that  this  irradiation  may  be  due  to  a  reflex  from  the 
contracted  muscles  througli  their  sensory  nerves ;  but 
as  he  follows  the  established  hypothesis  of  muscular 
sensibility  being  due  to  tlie  sensory  nerves,  and  the 
reflex  must  in  this  case  be  effected  through  the  agency 
of  theae  nerves,  he  has  no  difficulty  in  refuting  his  own 
Buggestiou  by  experiments  showing  that  irritation  of 
the  sensory  nerves  does  not  suffice, 

94-  According  to  the  view  I  hold  of  muscular 
sensibility  being  partly  due  to  the  excitation  of  the 
centre  through  the  motor  nerve — (the  very  nerve 
whirh  carried  the  central  impulse  to  the  muscle 
carrying  backwards  a  vibration  to  the  centre) — there 
is  no  oltscurity  in  this  case  beyond  that  of  moet 
abnormal  cases.  The  contraction  of  a  muscle  is 
effected  by  a  succession  of  nervous  shocks,  each  (rf 
which  is  in  turn  reversed  on  the  centre ;  with  the 
reversal  of  the  first  shock  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
agitation  of  the  centre  so  that  tlie  second  shock  has 
increased  energy,  this  again  is  reflected  on  the 
centre  and  increases  its  agitation,  and  so  on  ;  thus  ike 
stimnlus  which  at  Jirst  would  only  produce  a  con- 
tractile  twitter  has  groum  into  a  force  capable  of  pi 
ducing  a  contrsxction.  But  all  this  while  there 
been  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  tendency  to 
irradiation  from  one  group  of  nerve  cells  to  another ; 
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while  the  flexor  muscles  have  been  twitteriug  and 
iug  into  contraction,  the  extensor  nm.sch?^  haTe 
lieen  undergoing  a  similar  excitation ;  but  as  the 
stimulus  to  flexion  precedes  that  of  extension,  the 
arm  is  finally  bent ;  the  flexion  triumphs  when  itii 
the  first  to  be  excited,  extension  when  it  in  tnm  in 
the  first 

ITiis  is  the  cause  of  that  alternation  of  flexion  and 
extension,  and  generally  of  the  many  alternations  of 
action  visible  in  the  normal  organism ;  one  set  of 
muscles  having  been  set  going,  another  and  antag- 
onistic set  immediately  succeeds.  The  rhythm  of 
motion  determines  not  only  inspiration  and  expiration 
as  inevitable  couples,  but  the  movement  of  one  leg 
tends  to  succeed  that  of  the  other.  In  the  normal 
state  these  alternations  pursue  an  unif»»rm  course, 
the  one  never  begins  till  the  other  ends.  But  in 
abnormal  stiites  we  &ee  a  struggle — '  catching  of  the 
breath  '—which  is  due  to  the  antagonist  musclea 
beginning  to  enter  into  action  prematurely, 

95,  In  sneezing,  coughing,  and  stuttering  we  have 
examples  of  action  arrested  by  this  irradiation  of 
central  impulse.  The  peripheral  stimulus  excites  too 
many  antagonistic  muscles  ;  and  it  is  not  until  the 
growing  intensity  of  the  sensation  in  one  direction 
determines  a  preponderance  that  the  discharge— the 
sneeze — takes  place. 

Is  not  aphasia  due  to  this  irradiation  ?  At  first — 
in  infancy ^all  impulses  are  irradiated  so  that  general 
agitation  of  the  body  succeeds  every  stimulus.  Only 
the  organised  mechanism  acts  definitely  and  independ- 
ently. We  leam  to  limit  the  pathways  of  impulse. 
Children  shout,  clap  their  hands  and  dance,  where 
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tbe  grown  man  smiles.  GesticuLation  and  awkwurd 
automatic  actions  called  tricks  are  most  conspi- 
cuously present  in  persons  of  liigh  nervous  excita- 
bility. No  man  can  raise  a  heavy  weight  without  at 
the  same  time  coutracting  the  muscles  of  his  fac€. 
And  in  making  any  difficult  or  delicate  adjustment  we 
all  aid  ourselves  by  licking  our  lips,  widening  the 
corners  of  our  mouths,  or  other  grimace  of  mysterious 
usefulness.  Jaccoud  speaks  of  an  old  general  who  had 
lost  a  forearm  :  whenever  he  conghed,  the  stump  was 
raised  by  a  contraction  of  the  deltoid  ;  the  other  arm 
remaining  quiet.  Brown  S^quard  and  Tholosan  found 
that  if  one  hand  be  plunged  in  very  cold  water,  the 
vessels  of  tbe  other  hand  contract  {Menwires  de  la 
SociStd  de  Biologie^  1851). 

Li<5geoi3  has  shown  that  the  iris  may  be  made  to 
contract  even  when  the  whole  eacephalon  has  been 
removed,  by  exciting  the  superior  ganglion  of  the 
great  sympathetic. 
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95a.  The  sensations  arising  from  muscular  contrac- 
tions (in  which  are  included  the  vasomotor  effects)  are, 
like  other  sensations,  gradually  combined  and  con- 
densed in  perceptions  and  intuitions. 

A  movement  is  effected  in  response  to  a  stimulus. 
It  is  felt,  and,  after  a  time,  localised.  The  whole 
group  of  feelings  prompting,  accompanying,  and 
following  the  movement^  is  registered  and  associated 
with  the  visible  effect :  we  have  then  a  motor  percep- 
tion, i,e,,  we  infer  that  a  given  sensation  will  l>e 
followed  by  a  given  movement,  or  that  a  given 
movement  will  be  accompanied  by  and  followed  by 
given  sensations.  It  has  taken  its  place  in  the  ideal 
sphere :  we  know  in  an  intuition  that  by  moving  the 
arm  we  shall  reach  an  object,  by  turning  the  head  we 
shall  see  what  is  now  invisible,  by  moving  the  vocal 
organs  we  shall  sing  or  speak  ;  just  as  we  know  that 
the  coloured  object  on  the  table  is  an  orange,  and  that 
if  touched  it  will  be  cold  and  rough,  if  smelt  and 
tasted  it  will  be  agreeably  odorous  and  sapid.  Motor 
perceptions  are  condensed  in  intuitions  and  generalised 
in  conceptions. 

The  formation  of  words  is  a  good  example  of  motor 
perception.      Originally  the  word  is  an   articulate 
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soimtl,  expressing  a  fceliug  as  the  movement  of  a 
limb  expresses  a  feeling  :  the  sound  and  the  articula- 
tion are  the  analytically  separable  passive  and  active 
sides  of  the  process.  After  many  repetitions  the  ex- 
pression is  7'egistered  in  the  ideal  sphere.  It  is  then 
ideally  recoverable,  is  mentally  heard,  without  actual 
production.  It  has  become  a  symbol  or  part  of  our 
mental  possessions,  to  be  employed  at  will,  uoder  in- 
finitely varying  combinations. 

96.  The  motor  perceptions,  which  are  frcquentlj 
called  into  play,  become  organised  intuitions,  which 
operate  subconsciously  and  unconsciously,  and  ouly 
need  their  accustomed  stimulation  to  initiate  a  long 
and  complex  train  of  actions.  The  starting  of  a  single 
bar  of  melody  will  thus  call  up  both  words  and 
melody;  the  eight  of  the  musical  notes  w^ill  set  going 
all  'the  complex  movements  of  the  pianist,  whom 
thoughts  and  conversation  may  be  directed  to  quite 
other  subjects.  Intuition  is  to  sensilJe  affections 
what  Co-ordination  is  to  muscular  contractions,  and 
Logic  to  images  and  ideas  :  namely,  the  residu;ij  pro- 
duct of  a  grouping  process,  which  in  turn  becomes  the 
regulator  of  subsequent  processes.  It  is  an  element 
in  the  ctcqiiired  mechanism  named  Experience,  and 
differs  from  the  corresponding  element  in  the  conticUe 
mechanism,  the  inherited  anatomical  disposition  of 
structure,  only  in  the  variability  of  its  stimulation,  not 
at  all  in  its  mode  of  operation.  An  intuition  operates 
with  the  same  certainty  as  a  connate  reflex  ;  for  it 
has  become  a  wheel  in  the  sensitive  machinery, 

97*  In  a  movement  we  may  recognise  five 
ponent   processes :    1,   the   stimulation    (sensible   o^ 
ideal)  j  2,  the  discharge  on  the  motor  nerves ;  3,  the 
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contmctability  of  tLe  muscles  ;  4,  tlie  associatioD  of 
different  muscles,  flexors,  and  extensors ;  and  5,  the 
muscular  sensibility.  A  defect  or  excess  may  exist  in 
any  one  of  these,  with  a  corresponding  want  of  energy 
or  precision  in  the  movement.  The  muscular  con- 
tractability  may  be  exhausted  ;  that  of  a  flexor  or  ex- 
tensor may  be  exnggerated  ;  there  may  be  anaesthesia, 
superficial  or  deep-seated  ;  there  may  be  such  a  state 
of  the  centre  that  the  co-ordination  is  not  effected,  or 
the  contraction  is  unfelt 

^  The  combiuation  of  all  these  processes  is  Co-ordina- 
tion, which  may  be  native  or  acqoiredj  simple  or  com- 
plex. An  infant  yawns  in  response  to  some  visceral 
stimulation*  A  man  will  also  yawn  from  a  simQar 
cause ;  but  the  man  will  equally  yawn  in  consequence 
of  a  cerebral  stimulation,  when  he  mes  another  yawn- 
ing or  hears  the  action  spoken  of  The  infant  babbles 
in  virtue  of  its  connate  mechanism,  the  mere  delight 
in  the  exercise  of  his  vocal  muscles  and  in  the  sounds 
will  sustain  the  discharge  ;  but  in  after  life  the  same 
vocal  muscles  will  be  set  going  by  images  and  ideas 
which  excite  the  motor  intuitions  of  verbal  symbols 
not  acquired  by  the  infant. 

98.  The  actions  which  have  become  automatic 
through  repetition,  are  guided  by  motor  perceptions 
and  intuitions.  The  organs  then  may  be  likened  to 
the  strings  of  a  piano,  each  of  which  vibrata's  when  its 
key  is  struck.  The  motor  nerves  are  the  keys.  The 
Sensorium  is  the  player — ^who  may  be  conscious  or 
only  subconscious  of  what  he  does.  The  player  learns 
which  keys  are  to  be  struck  in  succession  and  com 
bination,  and  he  learns  this  by  registering  the  effect 
of  each  stroke,  associating  particuli^^*  ^«  with  par* 
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ticular  movements.  When  these  associations  have 
growxi  into  motor  intuitions,  the  muscles  obey  with 
such  precision  that  the  player  needs  nothing  but  the 
auditory  or  muscular  sensations  to  sustain  his  perform- 
ance; his  eyes,  vocal  muscles,  and  thoughts  may  be 
otherwise  directed,  A  man  who  lias  registered  ob- 
servations has  an  intuition  of  the  eflfect  of  exploding 
gunpowder  before  the  spark  comes  in  contact  with 
the  gunpowder,  an  intuition  of  the  spherical  form  of 
an  apple  when  he  only  sees  a  part  of  its  surface ;  ao 
he  has  an  intuition  of  the  movements  necessary  to 
achieve  his  purpose  after  experience  of  such  move- 
ments has  registered  these  associations^  The  amount 
of  innervation  required  to  raise  a  given  object,  say  a 
leathern  portmanteau,  becomes  intuited  by  registra- 
tion of  sensations  of  pressure  and  strain,  combined 
with  sensations  of  sight.  We  estimate  the  amount 
of  force,  because  we  remember  the  amount  we  have 
before  exerted.  If  we  know,  or  infer,  that  the  port- 
manteau is  empty,  or  filled  with  clothes,  or  with 
books,  we  regulate  the  amount  of  innervation  by  this 
knowledge. 

99.  It  is  of  such  motor  perceptions  and  intuitions 
that  Volition  is  mainly  constituted.  The  Will  sees 
the  end,  not  the  means.  It  knows  nothing  of  the 
mechanism  employed,  hut  feels  how  to  employ  it,  and 
corrects  each  error  by  a  vision  of  the  end^  The 
violinist  cannot  tell  what  muscles  he  has  to  inner- 
vate, because  he  cannot  resolve  his  intuitions  itito  their 
sensible  components.  Yet,  in  fact,  an  intuition  precedes 
every  one  of  his  movements,  and  each  note  is  mentallj 
heard  before  it  is  mechanically  executed  Any  ooid 
attentively    observing    will    detect    this    '*  oerehniJ 
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rehearsal  "  when  he  is  singing,  speaking,  or  writing. 
And  not  only  is  the  note  or  word  rehearsed,  it  is  sub- 
sequently appreciated,  and  if  not  felt  to  be  congruous 
with  the  intuition,  the  note  or  word  is  corrected, 

100.  Thus  it  is  that  we  can  only  be  said  to  wUl 
what  we  are  able  to  do.  We  may  indeed  desire  to  do 
something  we  cannot  do,  or  to  have  what  is  unattain- 
able, but  desire  is  not  will.  No  energy  of  desire  will 
enable  us  to  draw  a  face  or  play  on  an  instrument, 
until  trials  have  registered  the  needful  perceptions- 
Once  registered,  these  enter  into  the  ideal  sphere,  and 
acquire  a  certain  independence  of  the  mechanical 
conditions  out  of  which  they  arose,  We  can  then  not 
only  rehearse  actions  which  we  do  not  perform,  but 
combine  these  intuitiona  and  perceptions  into  new 
groups,  actions  which  we  cannot  perform.  Much  of 
our  education  is  "cerebral  rehearsal"  of  this  kind, 
preparing  modes  of  innervation  which  will  cause 
muscles  to  combine  in  new  groups,  or  with  greater 
precision,  De  Morgan  knew  a  guitar-player  who 
rarely  practised  on  his  instrument,  nay^  did  not  even 
possess  one :  all  his  '*  fingering  ^^  was  cerebrally 
rehearsed.  He  thus  established  the  neural  groups^ 
which  when  discharged  on  the  muscles  would  cause 
corresponding  movements. 

Besides  motor  perceptions  there  are  motor  concep- 
tions. From  the  perceptions  we  abstract  such  general 
conceptions  as  Action,  Design,  Plan,  Cause,  &c.,  and 
we  do  this  so  inevitably  and  insensibly  that,  like  our 
intmtions  of  Space  and  Time,  they  have  been  said  to 
be  innate.  I  must  not,  however,  enter  on  so  wide* 
reaching  a  topic,  but  will  pass  at  once  to 
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MOTOR   HALLUCINATIONa 

101.  The  motor  sensations  are  reproduced  afi  motor 
images,  and  organised  as  motor  intuitions.  They  are 
usually  blended  with  other  feelings,  notably  with 
those  of  siglit,  but  they  Lave  a  distinctive  character 
of  their  own.  The  motor  images,  like  those  of  other 
sensations,  are  capable  of  entering  into  combinations 
impossible  to  the  corresponding  movements;  like 
other  images,  also,  they  at  times  acquire  the  inten^ 
sity  of  sensations,  and  thus  produce  motor  hallucinar 
tious.  A  familiar  example  is  the  fact  that,  after 
holding  a  heavy  weight  with  both  hands,  we  seem,  on 
letting  go  our  grasp,  to  rise  upwards,  the  arms  re- 
treating as  it  were  into  the  brciist.  Anotlier  example 
is,  that  after  a  long  sea  voyage  the  earth  seems  to  rise 
and  sink  beneath  us  with  the  swell  of  a  sea.  Insane 
patients  often  speak  of  the  elongation  of  their  limba^ 
the  expansion  or  shrivelling  of  their  bodies. 

103,  Such  hallucinations  would  suffice,  were  there 
no  other  grounds,  to  show  that  the  motor  feelings  are 
due  to  states  of  the  centre,  and  not  to  states  of  the 
muscles  or  sensory  nerves ;  because  they  arise  even 
after  ike  limbs  have  been  amputated,  when,  of  couR^e, 
the  muscular  actions  represented  in  these  motor 
images  are  absent.  An  optic  nerve  and  apparatus  is 
necessary  for  the  production  of  a  visual  sensation  and 
its  image  ;  but  when  once  produced,  when  once  the 
Sensorium  has  been  bo  affected,  this  image  may  be  re- 
produced and  acquire  the  intensity  of  a  sensation,  in 
the  absence  of  the  optical  stimulation,  nay  after  the 
optical  apparatus  has  been  destroyed,  llie  same  is 
true  of  muscular  sensations.    Dr,  Weir  Mitchell  ^-ays : — 
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**  Nearly  every  man  who  loses  a  limb  carries  about 
with  him  a  constant  or  inconstant  phantom  of  the 
missing  member,  a  sensory  ghost  of  that  much  of 
himself,  faintly  felt  at  times,  but  ready  to  be  called 
up  to  his  perception  by  a  touch  or  a  change  of  wind." 
In  90  cases  under  his  care  he  only  observed  4  which 
were  without  this  illu.^iun.  "  Very  many  have  a  con- 
stant sense  of  the  limb.  '  If/  says  one,  *  I  should 
say  I  am  more  sure  of  the  leg  which  ain't  than  the 
one  which  air,  I  guess  I  should  be  about  correct/ 
The  sufferer  gets  up  in  the  night  to  walk  with  or  to 
scratch  his  alisent  leg.  One  of  my  cases  attempted 
when  riding  to  pick  up  his  bridle  with  the  lost  band 
while  he  struck  the  horse  with  the  other.  Another 
tried  at  every  meal,  for  nearly  a  yeiir,  to  pick  up  his 
fork,  and  was  so  disturbed  emotiondly  at  the  result 
as  frequently  to  be  nauseated  or  even  to  vomit,  .  •  . 
The  limb  is  rarely  felt  as  a  whole ;  nearly  always  the 
foot  or  hand  is  the  part  most  distinctly  recognised, 
especially  the  fingers  and  toes  ;  next  to  these  the 
thumbs;  then,  more  rarely,  the  ankle  or  wrLst,  and 
still  less  frequently  the  elbow  and  knee.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  in  but  few  cases  any  consciousness 
of  the  parts  intervening  between  the  stump  and  the 
extremity.  In  many  cases  the  hand  seems  to  be  at 
rest,  extended,  the  fingers  in  a  like  position.  Others 
carry  with  them  a  hand  in  a  more  or  less  violent 
flexion,  and  possess  but  slight  (imaginary)  control 
over  it.  A  small  number  have  entire  and  painless 
freedom  of  motion  as  regards  all  parte  of  the  hand. 

**  *  My  hand  is  now  open,  or  shut/  they  say;  *I 
touch  the  thumb  with  the  little  finger ;  the  hand  is 
now  in  the  \iVTitiBg  posit"      '  ~    ween  these 
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cases  and  such  as  are  conscious  of  an  immobile 
member,  every  grade  of  diflFerence  as  to  motion  is  to 
be  found,  with  equal  varieties  as  to  the  associated 
pains.  In  cases  where  the  arm  has  been  amputated 
at  the  shoulder,  the  muscles  which  act  on  the  fingeis 
have  of  course  been  entirely  removed,  yet  in  these 
cases  there  is  fully  as  clear  and  definite  a  consciousness 
of  the  movement  of  the  fiugers  and  their  change  of 
position  as  in  the  others.  In  other  words,  the  volition 
to  move  certain  parts  is  accompanied  by  a  mental 
condition  which  represents  to  the  consciousness  the 
amount  of  motion,  its  force,  and  ideas  of  the  ehai^ft 
of  place  in  the  parts  so  willed  to  move.*'  •  ^H 

Motor  intuitions  enter  as  components  into  that 
general  picture  of  the  organism  and  its  activities 
which  we  carry  about  with  ua,  and  regard  as  our  body 
in  contradistinction  to  our  mind.  The  **  phantom 
limb/'  of  which  Weir  Mitchell  speaks,  is  only  one  detail 
in  the  general  picture  mentally  formed  of  the  body; 
as  the  body  in  turn  is  only  one  detail  in  the  general 
landscape-^the  objective  world^ — which  is  the  thca 
of  our  actions,  t 

All  shades  of  muscle  tone  are  represented  in  con- 
Bciousnesa  They  may  be  classed  as  feelings  of  strain 
and  release — of  arrest  and  movement.  Every  stimulus 
which  fixes  attention  is  felt  as  a  resistance,  irritating 
until  a  reflex  comes  to  release  it  and  change  the  feel- 
ing into  one  of  satisfaction  ;  the  effect  is  measured  by 
the  efibit ;  both  are  registered  and  reproduced  in  ideal 
states,  so  that  we  can  adjust  the  effort  to  the  wished- 
for  effect     But  there  are  illusions  and  hallucinations 

♦  Weir  Mitchell  :  Injurtei  of  Nervea,  1872,  pp.  348-59. 

t  Beowk  SiquAED's  Journal,  jyune  IlallucintUian  du  Ttrmh^r,  tv.  43flL 
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of  the  muscular  sense— arising  either  from  the  cere- 
bral or  muscular  states.  Patients  feel  their  bodies 
expanding  and  leugtheniDg  or  shortening  into  that  of 
a  child ;  others,  as  in  general  paralysis,  feel  exagger- 
ated powers  of  muscular  acts.  Some  feel  part  of  their 
bodies  turned  inside  out,  snakes  in  the  abdomen, 
ants  creeping  over  tliem,  &e.  Some  imagine  them- 
selves  brittle  as  glass;  others  imagine  themselves  dead. 
PrsBcordial  anxiety  is  perhaps  due  to  alteration  of 
tbe  muscle  tone  in  the  heart  and  respiratory  organs 
(Griesinger,  M.M.,  105).  It  is  noticeable  that  such 
hallucinations  are  accompanied  by  aoaBmia  and  defec- 
tive secretiom  There  are  no  tears  in  the  wildest 
grief  of  insanity  ;  all  the  other  secretions  are  dimin- 
ished, 

103*  The  whole  subject  of  Motor  Feeling  is  too 
large  to  be  exhaustively  treated  except  in  a  monograph. 
When  we  reflect  that  muscles  and  blood-vessels  enter 
into  the  composition  of  every  organ,  we  see  at  once 
how  omnipresent  the  motor  element  must  be.  Not 
only  the  muscular  activities,  but  the  vasomotor  eflects 
have  to  be  taken  into  account.  A  very  moderate  exci- 
tation of  a  Sense  appreciably  affects,  not  oidy  the  Sen- 
Borium  through  the  Sense,  but  also  the  pulse,  the  secre- 
tions, the  rcBpiration,  and  the  contractions  of  the  Iris — 
and  through  these  the  Sensorium  is  in  turn  affected. 
That  effect  which  is  conspicuous  in  emotion  arresting 
or  accelerating  the  movements  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and 
limbs,  is  only  an  exaggeration  of  what  occurs  under 
every  excitation.  It  is  true  that  t!ie  majority  of 
motor  feelings  are  unconscious  fecliugs,  though  all  are 
capable  of  emerging  into  consciousness.  The  mus* 
cular  sensibility   is    tolerably   uniform*    *      '       '^v, 
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varying  mainly  in  degree  ;   whereaa  the  sensibilities 
of  the  senses  are  various  in  quality  as  in  degree, 

104,  Note  especially  this  fact ;  all  the  phenomena 
recognisable  in  the  sensory  sphere  are  recognisable  in 
the  motor  sphere.  What  is  true  of  the  passive  side 
uf  Sentience  is  true  of  the  active  side.  If  we  find  over 
and  above  the  intermingling  cnrrents  of  particular 
feelings  a  general  and  persistent  stream  of  Conscious- 
ness, which  forms  a  central  Personality,  we  find  in 
like  manner,  over  and  above  the  various  muscular 
sensibilities,  a  general  and  persistent  muscular  energy, 
according  to  wLieh  our  body  feels  light  or  heavy, 
vigorous  or  weakly  ;  and  this  general  sensibility  ha 
also  its  '*  centre  of  gravity/^  by  which  our  muvementaT 
ai'e  incessantly  regulated.  Again,  we  find  both  in 
the  motor  and  sensory  spheres  the  gradations  of  con- 
scious, subconscious,  and  unconscious.  In  both  there 
are  symjiathics,  habits,  disorderly  combinations,  and 
hallucinations.  Each  sensation  rouses  its  escort  of 
nascent  sensations,  each  movement  its  escort  of_ 
nascent  contractions;  each  sensation  thus  gets  assoei^ 
ated  with  others,  each  movement  is  accompanied  bj 
others* 

105.  A  volume  might  be  profitably  devoted  toj 
enumeration  of  all  the  modes  of  influence  which  ar 
in  the  operation  of  this  Motor-element.    PsychologistJ 
especially  of  lute  years^  have  been  agreed  in  referring' 
to  it  at  least  one  important  influence  in  the  formation 
of  the  conception  of  Self  and  its  coixelate  Not-selt 
The  motor  feelings  constitute  the  very  core  of  Self. 
AH    those  feelings   in    which  the   motor-element 
obscure  are  said  to  be  passive,  to  be  excited  in  us^ 
by  stimuli  external  or  internal,  which  are  outside  tha 
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It  is  we  who  react ;  and  in  reaction  the  motor- 
emeu  t  emerges*  We  feel  pain,  colour,  sound,  Ac,  but 
it  is  we  who  create  by  movement  the  relief  of  pain, 
we  who  direct  our  senses  to  the  objects  and  will  our 
actions.  Physiologists  have  exemplified  its  influence 
in  the  operations  of  the  various  senses.  Pathologists 
have  been  necessarily  led  to  lay  great  emphasis  on  the 
terations  of  the  motor  functions  in  connection  with 
terations  of  the  sentient  functions,  so  that  few 
reflecting  observers  will  feel  any  hesitation  in  admit- 
ting the  intimate  and  frequent  connection  of  sensation 
and  motion,  even  if  they  hesitate  to  admit  the  view 
I  hold  respecting  the  necessity  of  such  coDnection. 
Very  noticeable  it  is  that  mental  pathologists  have 
recently  been  led  by  thek*  observation?*  to  bestow 
even  more  attention  on  motor  anomalies  than  on  the 
less  conspicuous  sentient  anomalies  which  are  usually 
supposed  to  characterise  mental  disease.  They  have 
rarely,  indeeJ,  appreciated  the  full  significaijce  of 
such  observations,  owing  to  the  traditional  bias  which 
separates  Mind  from  Body,  and  thus  regards  mental 
aladies  as  something  distinct  from  bodily  derange- 
ments* 

106,   It  is  justly  remarked  by  Falret  *  that  the 

movements  of  the  insane  require  close  attention  as 

lymptomatic  of  the  cerebral  lesions^  and  as  a  basis 

f  therapeutic  indication.       Writers  on  this  subject 

0   indeed   usually  include  the   movements  in  their 

escriptions,  but  not  with  sufficient  precision,      Tbe 

isturbance  of  the  muscular  system  has  been  studied 

chiefly  in  respect  of  paralysis  and  aphasia;   but   it 

also  revealed  in  the  intonations  of  the  voice,  in 

•  Falret  :  Lemons  CHuiquet  tU  Midecim  ""  -i.  ICJl* 
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laughter,  sneezing,  eructation,  &c.  Tbe  musculi] 
movements  are  but  the  translation  of  the  intorijal 
disturbance.  Beside  the  rapid  change  of  colour,  one 
may  observe  convulsive  movements  of  the  eheel 
the  lips,  the  nostrils,  the  eyebrows  and  eyelids,  anc 
sometimes  odd  contortions  of  all  the  features.  There 
are  not  only  the  well-known  movements  of  the  eye — 
troubled,  wandering,  fixed,  or  frightened — there  are 
strange  movements  upwards  and  inwards  of  the 
globe,  and  sometimes'  squinting.  In  these  states  the 
muscles  are  mad*  The  system  of  expreasion' is  as 
much  beyond  the  normal  control  as  the  system  of 
conception. 

Mental  pathologists  have  long  ceased  to  regard 
Insanity  as  a  malady  affecting  the  Intellect  only,  and 
have  been  taught  to  seek  for  its  primary  seat  in  the 
Feelings,  This  has  led  to,  and  has  been  sustained 
by,  the  more  careful  consideration  of  the  organic  con- 
ditions ;  and  when  once  the  attention  settled  on  the 
physiological  mechanism,  it  was  inevitable  that  the 
motor  anomalies  should  assume  immense  importance. 
Now,  since  mental  midadies  are  only  abnormal  states 
of  the  organism,  it  is  in  them  that  we  may  see  the 
normal  laws  made  conspicuous  by  exaggeration  of 
excess  or  defect,  under  these  '*  experiments  instituted 
by  nature ; "  and  the  psychologists  will  learn  ai 
much  from  the  carefid  study  of  the  insane,  as 
the  physiologist  learns  from  the  careful  study  af 
disease. 

107.  I  cannot  here  adduce  a  fiftieth  part  of  the_ 
evidence  which  mental  pathology  affords  of  the  Trij 
Process.     I  can  only  point  out  that  field  of  rese 
to  the  student.     Enough  for  my  present  purpoee 
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have  shown  that  the  long  -  suspected  identity  of 
Sensation  and  Thought,  as  regards  the  fundamental 
process,  having  been  of  late  years  placed  on  a 
well-reasoned  basis,  the  physiological  integrity  of 
Sensation  and  Motion,  also  recognised,  completes 
the  data  for  the  hypothesis  of  the  Triple  Process. 


CHAPTER  IX- 


DIFFERENCES   m   THE  TRIPLE   PROCESS, 


108.  It  Las  been  the  constant  aim  of  our  analysis 
to  sliow  the  essential  identity  of  all  psychical  phenom- 
ena, whatever  may  be  their  diversities — how  Feeling 
and  Thought  are  iudissolubly  interwoven,  and  how 
Motion  enters  as  a  jiecessary  element  into  both. 

After  disjjlaying  the  co-operation  of  the  three 
elements  in  Sensation,  it  will  be  needless  to  display  it 
in  Imagination,  images  having  been  proved  to  be  Re- 
productions of  their  sensations ;  nor  can  th«^  separa* 
tion  of  the  sensorial  and  cerebral  fields,  as  the  special 
centres  for  Sensation  and  I  magi  nation »  affect  this 
ideiititty.  But  although  the  reader  may  feel  little 
hesitation  in  concluding  that  whatever  was  proved  of 
the  sentient  process  in  Sensation  must  be  true  of  the 
sentient  process  in  Imagination,  he  may  be  too  much 
under  the  influence  of  traditional  views  to  extend  this 
principle  to  Ideation,  especially  if  he  insists  on  the 
essential  distinction  between  Thought  and  Sensation; 
nay,  even  if  he  adopts  the  distinction  I  have  insisted 
on  between  images  and  ideas.  Our  task  therefore  if 
not  completed  until  we  have  shown  that  neither  of 
these  considerations  disturbs  the  conclusion.  That 
Thought  is  the  same  phenomenon  as  Sensation  I  den? 
not  less  emphatically  than  he  can.     But  I  hope 
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lave  made  evident  that  Ideation  and  Sensation  are 
both  special  forms  of  Feeling,  and  since  Ideation 
usually  stands  for  Thought  (when  Thought  nieaus 
anything  but  Operation  in  general),  we  may  say  that 
Thought  and  Sensation  are  two  special  processes  of  the 
general  process  Feeling,  precisely  as  aritlimetic  and 
algebra  lire  two  special  processes  of  the  general  process 
of  Calculation,  The  point  I  have  endeavoured  to 
establish  is,  that  whatever  important  differences  may 
^p>e  noted  between  the  use  of  particular  signs  an<l 
^general  symbols,  they  are  both  explicable  on  the 
theory  of  Signs,  both  regulated  by  the  same  Laws  in 
so  far  as  they  have  community  of  conditions. 
■  109,  But  are  not  ideas  wholly  unlike  images  ?  If 
they  have  another  origin  and  another  anatomical  seat, 
why  may  they  not  involve  another  and  unlike  neurolo- 
gical process  ?  What  is  the  inotor  element,  for  example, 
in  the  idea  of  Infinity,  the  idea  of  Virtue,  or  the  idea 
of  the  evolution  of  organisms  ?  It  is  questions  like 
these  that  our  theory  of  the  Triple  Process  will  raise 
in  many  minds. 

We  need  not  insist  on  the  instinctive  use  of  such 
phrases  as  moiitBl  feelings,  mental  joys  and  son'ows, 
mental  efforts,  &c.,  because  although  such  instinctive 
judgments  have  often  a  rational  justification,  they  are 
often  illusory,  and  Philosophy  has  to  be  on  her  guard 
against  them.  We  have  surer  ground  to  stand  on. 
Even  those  who  continue  to  accept  the  spiritualist 
hypothesis  of  a  Mind  acting  on  and  through  the 
Organism,  as  a  musician  plays  on  an  instrument,  must 
still  admit  that  the  laws  of  the  instrument  played  on 
are  manifested  in  the  music  played.  If  there  is  a 
spirit  hovering  over  1 


h  and  willing  the 
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movement  of  the  limbs,  yet  the  movement  iteelt 
being  a  moveuiciit  of  limbs  and  not  of  spirit,  is  regu- 
lated by  niechanieal  and  anatomical  conditions.  Hence 
it  is  clear  that  since  Ideation  is  effected  through  the 
agency  of  the  Nervous  Organism,  every  idea  must 
conditioned  by  neural  laws.  Every  idea  is  thus  af' 
manifestation  of  Feeling :  a  sentient  operation*  We 
have  seen  that  the  sentient  operation  always  in- 
volves the  Triple  Process;  and  hence  the  idea  must 
involve  it,* 

110.  But  not  only  is  it  deducible  from  the  general 
position  of  Ideation  as  a  special  form  of  Feeling ;  it  is 
deducible  from  the  position  we  have  established  that 
ideas  are  unspoken  words.  Thought  specialised  in 
Ideation  becomes  materialised  in  Language,  In  pur^ 
suing  the  most  abstract  speculations  we  are  really 
articulating  and  sounding  the  words  which  are  the 
embodiment,  or  symbol,  of  the  ideas.  I  remember 
Leigh  Hunt  once  remarking  that  he  had  a  great  dis- 
inclination to  read  works  in  French,  because,  although 
he  knew  the  meanings  of  the  words,  he  was  aware 
that  his  pronunciation  was  imperfect ;  and  as  it  ift 
impossible  to  read  without  a  suppressed  articulation, 
the  sense  of  imperfection  haunted  him.  Now  if  from 
our  cerebral  condition  this  normal  process  of  silent 
articulation  be  exaggerated,  we  think  aloud ;  and  this 
may  be  carried  so  far  as  to  produce  a  true  hallucina- 
tion :  the  voices  heard  are  projected  outwards,  and 
attributed  to  objective  sources  if  our  reason  be  affected 
attributed  to  disease  if  we  are  sane.  "  Le  malade  me 
dit  un  jour  ;  '  Pensez  vous  quelquefois  ?'  *  Sans  doute*' 
•  Eh  bien,  vous  pensez  tout  bas,  et  moi,  je  penae  k  hM 
*  SriLNOEa :  F$\/choLf  let  eii»  p.  270* 
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'"  * 


~Toix/  "  "^     Griesiiigor  cites  an  interesting  example  of 

l,   the  transformation  of  this  normal  process  into  htdluci- 

Hbation  :   it  was  a  patient  who  had  various  surprising 

^pnsions  which  delighted  him  and  of  which  he  spoke 

"freely,  saying  that  sometimes  he  saw  forms  without 

colour,  at  other   times    darkened   shadows,  at  others 

vivid-coloured  imai^e^s,  having  all  the  aspect  of  objects. f 

Griesinger  also  remarks  that  intelligent  patients  after 

^bieir  recovery  have  assured  him  that  '^  au  ddbut  c'est 

l^seulement  quelque  chose  d'iddal,  comme  uu  esprit  qui 

kparle  en  eux,  mais  que  ce  n  est  que  plus  tard  qu'ils 
entendent  rdellement  parler,"  And  Sandras,  report- 
ing hallucinations  of  his  own  during  an  illness,  says  be 
is  aware  that  he  mistook  his  own  thoughts  and  desires 
^^ur  external  voices  ;  these  voices  replied  to  his  mental 
l^qtiestiona,  like  friends,  but  always  in  the  direction  of 
his  desires.  It  is  thus  in  Dreams,  We  hold  disputes 
with  interlocutors  in  Eeverie  as  in  Dreams,  and  supply 
them  with  arguments.  This  is  temporary  hallucina- 
tion. In  words,  thoughts  become  sensations — ue,j 
sensations  of  a  special  Sense,  if  the  reduction  of  Speech 
to  the  category  of  the  Senses  be  admitted.  This  will 
no  doubt  be  resisted  by  many  readers  ;  nor  do  I  rest 
my  position  on  its  acceptance.  All  depends  upon 
our  arbitrary  classification  of  the  Senses  whether  we 
admit  or  reject  Speech.  The  suggestion  to  admit  it  is 
not  mine  ;  yet  I  wiU  say  a  few  words  in  its  defence. 


SPEECH  AS  A  SENSE, 


^M     112.  It  may  be  startling  to  hear  Lao  gunge  called  a 
^  Sense,  and  the  reader  on  learning  that  it  was  first 
♦  EsQUifiOL :  L  a  40ICR :  p.  106. 
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called  so  by  an  insane  patient  may  perhaps  conaider 
it  worthy  of  its  origin.  It  is  like  the  Internal  Sense 
or  Inward  Eye  which  has  gained  acceptance  in  Psycho- 
logy. According  to  Steinthal  it  is  **  a  sixth  Sense^ 
that  serves  to  mediate  not  between  the  outer  and 
inner  world  but  between  the  Soul  and  Consciousness.'** 
It  is  not  in  this  light  that  I  view  the  analogy 
between  Language  aud  the  Senses.  For  what  is  a 
Sense  ?  It  is  an  organ  which  indirectly  tells  of 
the  outer  world,  as  that  outer  world  directly  a£fecta 
us  througli  it.  We  do  not  fed  objects^  we  construii 
thera  out  of  feelings.  Every  sensation  is  a  sign  ;  aud 
the  sign  alone  is  at  first  present  in  CJousciousness, 
though  dragging  with  it  oscillating  neural  units, 
which  miiy  easily  sweep  from  this  oscillating  obscur- 
ity into  the  full  energy  of  Consciousness^  and  then 
what  is  signified  gradually  emerges  in  Feeling. 
Language  haa  a  very  obvious  anahigy  to  this.  The 
name  is  a  sign.  When  it  is  spoken  the  hearer  feels 
it  as  a  sound  J  and  perceives  it  aa  a  sign.  If  to  him  it 
is  merely  a  sound,  it  has  ouly  the  sonorous  reaction — 
it  sets  none  of  the  neural  groups  oscillating  \irhi<A 
would  be  awakened  by  the  sign.  It  is  like  a  sen- 
sation which  is  not  localised.  "  The  word,"  says 
Steinthal,  *'  brings  before  Man's  consciousness  his 
mentul  possessions — whether  some  one  says  to  us,  '  N. 
is  here,'  or  we  really  see  N,,  is  for  the  effect  in  its 
theoretical  aspect  quite  the  same.  Here  it  is  the 
inner  image  of  our  friend  called  up  through  the  eye 
which,  owing  to  the  sensuous  energy  of  his  appear- 
ance is  apperceived  as  a  bodily  presence ;  there  the 
name  of  N*  does  not  bring  the  image  before  us,  bat 

*  Steintbal  :  Abrm  der  Sprachwutenschqft^  p.  43<l 
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i€  whole  group  of  our  relations  to  this  person,  and 
is  becomes  equally  apperceived  as  here  jirescnt, 
although  there  is  no  sensible  perception  to  aid  it/* 
I  think  the  case  is  otherwise.  The  sensible  image  of 
N,  may  recall  the  whole  group  of  our  relations  to  him ; 
and  the  name  of  N,  may  simply  recall  his  image. 
Both  sight  and  sound  are  signs ;  what  is  apperceived 
thera  depends,  firstly,  on  our  |ircperception» ; 
secondly,  on  the  state  of  our  minds  ;  and  thirdly,  on 
the  interest  of  the  moment  in  regard  to  N. 

113,  Language  hiis  another  point  of  resemblance 
with  Sense,  and  this  Steinthal  notices,  namtdy,  that  it 
acts  centripetally  and  centrifugally,  is  active  in  the 
formation  of  sound-signs  when  we  speak,  and  passive 
in  their  reception  when  we  hear  the  Rp<»kcn  words.  I 
have  also  noticed  the  similarity  of  the    tlisitn^'tioii 

itween  Sensations  and  their  images,  and  that 
between  words  and  ideas.  An  idea  unspoken  is  the 
image  of  the  vocal  sound-sign  ;  an  idea  si»e;keii  is 
the  mental  feeling  embodied  in  a  sensation.  Another 
point  of  resemblance  is  that  both  sensations  and  ideoi 
are  feelings,  and  have  all  the  properties  of  feeling. 

inally,  be  it  noted,  that  having  created  a  word,  idea, 
it  is  only  through  scientific  culture  that  wo  learn  not 
believe  in  an  objective  existence  corresponding  to 
we  seem  to  render  imaginary  existences  nensiblo 
to  perception  in  giving  them  a  concrete  sign. 

114.  It  has  been  seen  that  unless  a  word  in  foimad 
there  is  no  idea ;  unless  the  feeling  taken  articulate 
shape  it  remains  a  vague  feeling  and  not  an  idea. 
Now  the  unspoken  word,  or  idea,  is  obviously  a  faint 
repetition  of  the  muscular  and  mental  nflcxeii  which 
occurred  when  the  word   was  formed  and 
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When  we  mentally  lium  a  tunc,  or  play  on  an  instni- 
ment,  or  hold  imaginary  talk  with  a  friend,  or  address 
an  imaginary  audience,  it  is  clear  that  the  muscular 
movements  necessary  to  the  fo7*niat ion  of  these  sounds 
must  be  ideaUy  represented,  since  if  these  were  not 
articulated  they  %vould  not  be  defined,  and  w^ould  not 
call  up  the  regular  successions,  they  would  not  by  their 
reflex  act  like  the  articulations  w^hich  have  the  full 
energy  requisite  for  manifestation.  But  observe  :  Al- 
though the  tones  and  w^ords  are  articulated  they  are 
not  sounded;  something  is  wanting  to  complete  the 
manifestation.  If  we  consider  the  musician  mentally 
playing  on  the  piano  we  shall  see  what  this  something 
is*  The  musician  mentally  sees  the  iustrument,  and 
his  fingers  menkiUy  move  through  the  successive  seriea 
of  notes  {perhaps  he  strums  on  the  table,  but  this  is 
only  a  consequence  of  the  more  energetic  stimulus  of 
those  muscles  which  have  been  already  faintly  twitter- 
ing) ;  there  is,  however,  no  music  for  the  bystander. 
When  the  orator  mentally  articulates  his  speech^  he 
is  like  that  musician.  All  the  apparatus  of  Ideation 
is  set  going,  but  the  instrument  of  Phonation  is  at  rest* 
or  but  faintly  moved.  The  vocal  muscles  sometimes 
twitter,  but  the  diaphragm  and  chest  and  tongue 
remain  unaltered.  Yet  the  orator  could  no  more 
articulate  liis  ideas  unless  he  had  previously  perceived 
the  words  through  sense,  than  the  musician  could 
mentally  play  on  a  piano,  unless  there  had  been  the 
sensations  of  playing,  and  these  sensatious  were  re- 
membered. Ideas  must  be  re-formed  through  the  same 
neural  units  which  ybrmed  them.  How  very  difficult 
this  formation  of  words  originally  was,  and  through 
how  many  baffled  tentatives  the  organs  moved  before 
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oonld  lie  co-oidinated    into   the   imitation  of 
of  distinct  words,  may  be  observed  illuHl rated 

ev€iy  nursery.  Nor  let  it  be  objected  that  we  cuu 
hare  the  same  ideas  expressed  in  diflVrcrit  words ; 
and  that  the  same  sounds  and  lottcrn,  therefore  in 
one  sense  the  same  words,  often  express  different 
ideas*  This  is  only  saying  that  different  movementH 
m»y  have  the  same  sign,  or  the  sumo  sign  may  bo 
Qaed  for  different  movements, 

115.  It  has  been  explained  how  wo  become  con- 

ous  of  Sensations  and  project  them  oniHido  of  us; 

t  how  do  we  become  conHciouH  (jf  TlioughUi  and 
project  them  ?  The  fact  that  we  regard  all  our  Hernia- 
tions as  existing  outside  of  us  and  cou«ider  them  the 
qualities  of  objects,  has  its  analogue  in  the  ftmt  that 
we  consider  ideas  also  to  be  phantoms  passing  liefore 
the  Mind  ;  and  if  we  do  not  attrilnite  to  these  idea* 
an  existence  in  the  external  sphere,  we  never  thelcsi 
project  them  as  mental  objects  and  treat  thnn  as  if 
they  were  somehow  distinct  from  Uic  Ego  which  con- 
fitructs  and  contemplates  them.  This  fact  is  very 
ignificant.  I  do  not  remcniher  to  have  seen  any 
plausible  explanation  of  it.  Yet  the  explanation  li(}8 
near  at  hand  when  once  we  have  seen  tlie  identity  of 
all  psychical  processes.  It  must  obvioimly  be  a  [iro* 
cess  analogous^  to  that  of  Perception.  If  we  have  a 
subjective  appreciation  of  a  sensible  phenomenon, 
either  that  of  a  movement  or  of  a  sound  or  of  a  colour, 
it  can  only  be  through  a  revival  of  those  neural  tn.'nioni 
which  originally  accompanied  the  felt  phenomenon. 
The  revival  is  necessarily  but  a  part  of  the  original. 
Were  it  in  every  respect  a  revival  there  would  be  no 
difference  felt  at  all.     The  two  phenomena  woi 
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of  tliese  tones  Lb  not  in  raising  definite  imager  n^pn^ 
Ifteing  our  sensations  of  objects,  aiiJ  giving  U8  tlnrt - 
knowledge  of  the  outer  world  ;  but  in  raiding 
ilised  feelings,  and  reproducing  our  emotions, 
Tet  although  each  tone  has  its  emotional  influence 
is  by  itself  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  it  in  the  bar, 
group  of  bars,  which  determines  the  enuiti""  «»w  It 
js  the  sentence  which  determines  the  meaning,  i  i 

th  word  in  itself  may  have  particular  »igijiticance. 
When  therefore  speech  is  named  a  Scnfic,  wlii<:h  I 
must  admit  to  be  a  paradoxical  and  perhaps  unneeoi' 
Bary  extension  of  the  term,  what  in  rightly  nuant  is, 
that  the  muscular  and  sonorous  movemeuts  and  Hen- 
sations  of  the  vocal  organs  in  exercise  are  fjerceived 
during  the  exercise,  and  revived  as  motor  fetiliiigii  in 
[emory,  like  all  other  sensations  and  movements* 


CHAPTER  X 

THE  SIGNATUBES   OF   FEELING. 

117-  I  HAVE  repeatedly  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
signatures  of  Feeling,  and  have  only  briefly  explained 
what  was  to  be  understood  by  the  phrase.  The 
unity  of  the  Animal  World  is  diversified  by  classes 
formed  according  to  their  degrees  of  resemblance. 
Orders,  Families,  Genera,  Species,  Varieties  have  their 
several  groups  of  characteristic  marks.  In  like  manner  m 
we  diversify  the  unity  of  the  Jlind  and  classify  the 
characteristic  marks  of  Sensation,  Thought,  Emotioni 
Volition,  &c» ;  subdividing  Sensation  into  the  varieties 
of  the  External  and  Systemic  senses  j  and  each  of  these 
agaiu  into  its  special  reactions.  Every  difierence  ill 
consciousness  has  then  its  signature,  or  mark  by  which 
it  is  distinguished.  Not  only  does  every  distinct 
organ  yield  a  distinguishable  class  of  sensationB^  but 
every  part  of  the  organ  yields  a  difierence  more  or  leas 
pronounced.  The  successive  zones  of  the  retina  have 
diiiercnt  responses  to  the  same  ray  of  light.  There  is 
not  a  single  spot  on  tho  skin  which  is  not  differently 
sensitive.  Even  the  symmetrical  points  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  body  have  an  appreciable  difference — we 
are  never  in  doubt  whether  a  feather  touches  the  right 
or  the  left  side.  If  an  unvarying  j>re3sure  be  applied 
to  successive  points  of  the  surface,  there  will  be  a 
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varying  response  from  each.  We  cannot  indeed 
always  fix  with  precision  the  exact  points  touched,  for 
this  localisation  ia  a  judgment  and  is  slowly  acquired  ; 
but  we  feel  a  difference,  and  by  tills  signature  each 
sensation  is  subsequently  assigned  its  locus.  The 
pressure  of  the  500fch  of  a  gramme  can  bo  felt  on  the 
forehead,  temple,  eyelid,  or  back  of  the  h,ind  ;  whereas 
on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  the  surface  of  the  abdomen 
or  the  thigh,  the  pr.^ssure  must  be  increased  to  the 
20th  of  a  gramme  before  it  can  be  felt.  These  broadly- 
marked  distinctions  between  various  parts  are  accom- 
panied by  less  broadly  -  marked  distincfcions  within  each 
class  :  not  only  do  we  unfailingly  discriminate  between 
a  pressure  on  the  forehead  and  an  equal  pressure  on 
the  cheek  or  lip,  but  each  point  of  forehead,  cheek, 
or  lip  yields  a  slightly  different  sensation.  This  is 
intelligible  after  what  has  been  said  of  neural  units. 
Every  group  of  neural  units  has  thus  its  signature  or 
specific  quality  by  which  it  is  discriminated  from 
every  other.  And  this  is  true  of  every  group  of 
groups  :  every  perception,  every  emotion,  every  con- 
ception/ 

Herein  we  see  how  Discrimination  or  Judgment 
which  has  been  commonly  assigned  to  Intellect  alone 
is  exercised  with  extreme  subtilty  by  Sense,  even 
objects  closely  alike  being  distinguished  for  us  by  an 
indefinable  difference. 

118.  A  chief  signature  of  Feeling  is  that  known  as 

Localisation.     Each  sensation  has  its  own  place  in 

both  the  objective  and  the  subjective  spheres,  on  the 

sensitive  surface  and  in  the   system  of  Experience, 

We  localise  its  origin,  both  as  regards  the  part  of  the 

♦  DfiLBOECF  :  £tude  Fsychophiftiquef  p.  aj. 
VOL,  IV. 
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Bcnsitive  surface  which  is  stimulated,  and  the  portion 
of  the  external  medium  which  is  the  stimulus.  Wej 
localise  the  sensation  of  one  particular  pain  in  a  tooth, 
of  another  pain  in  a  toe  ;  and  so  on.  But  it  is  by  a 
slow  process  of  acquisition  that  we  are  enabled  thus 
to  localise  sensations.  At  first  there  is  only  the 
diflerence  of  feelings ;  the  iniiint  feels  the  prick  of  a 
pin  diffi^rently  from  that  of  a  burn,  the  prick  or  bum 
on  the  foot  is  different  from  one  on  the  cheek ; 
each  feeling  has  its  signature  but  has  not  its  localisa- 
tion. This  is  an  observably  gradual  acquirement 
Even  the  ri  flex  withdrawal  of  the  foot  when  pricked, 
which  to  us  seems  a  necessary  consequence,  is  not 
performed  at  first ;  the  infant  has  to  acquire  this  mode 
of  relief,  and  until  he  has  acquired  it  the  withdrawal 
is  a  matter  of  accident.  Thus  it  is  that  a  surjjeon 
about  to  perform  an  operation  on  the  eye  or  lip  of  an 
infant  does  not  need  to  fix  the  infants  hands,  far  the 
pain  will  not  be  localised,  and  the  movement  of  the 
hands  towards  the  spot  will  therefore  only  take  place 
by  chance,  not  by  necessary  reflex.  In  the  course  of 
his  experiences  the  infant  learns  to  connect  a  particu- 
lar feeling  with  a  particular  spot,  as  the  general  reflex 
movement  consequent  on  stimulation  becomes  defin- 
itely directed,  and  his  limbs  moving  now  in  this 
direction,  now  in  that,  bring  his  hands  or  feet  in 
contact  with  visible  objects  which  hurt  him  or  soothe 
his  hurt.  If  on  moving  his  hand  in  one  direction  he 
feels  pain,  and  niovinjj^  it  away  feels  relief,  he  soon 
learns  to  localise  this  pain.  If  on  moving  his  head 
in  one  direction  he  feela  the  sensation  of  brightnesa^ 
he  afterwards  learns  that  moving  hia  eyes  without 
moving  his  head  will  suffice;  he  then  localides  the 
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EenBation  of  brigLtness  iti  the  eyes,  because  on  shutting 
his  ey ea  the  seusation  vanishes. 

That  locahsatiau  is  learned  through  movements  is 
strikingly  exhibited  in  the  fact  already  mentioned, 
that  paralysis  of  one  of  the  muscles  of  ihe  eye  causes 
the  patient  to  localise  wrongly  all  objects  in  space, 
but  that  he  in  time  acquires  the  correct  localisation.* 

119.  The  Sensibility  of  the  new-born  infant  is,  one 
may  say,  almost  wholly  absorbed  in  organic  sensation. 
It  can  hardly  be  said  to  see,  although  light  ftUls  on 
the  retina  and  probably  produces  a  sort  of  dazed  effect 
which  keeps  the  eyes  freqiieii  tly  closed*  Its  hearing  is  at 
first  most  imperfect,  and  it  probably  has  no  very  distinct 
tactde  sensations.  It  can  smell  and  taste,  feel  pain,  tem- 
perature, and  no  doubt  muscular  movemciits.  Slowly 
under  the  Laws  of  Grouping  the  chaos  assumes  shapes, 
more  or  less  definite;  tlie  signatures  of  sensations 
mark  some  out  from  others,  and  as  each  is  localised 
the  objective  world  emerges  in  Consciousness.  One 
group  of  sensations  comes  to  be  localised  in  the  Visual 
field  ;  another  in  the  field  of  Touch  ;  another  in  that 
of  Taste  ;  and  so  on*  There  is  one  large  division 
which  forms  the  mental  jiicture  of  Self,  and  another 
that  of  Not-s<'lf.  Slowly  a  general  image  of  the  Body 
as  a  whole  is  formed  out  of  the  particular  loealisations, 
and  the  infant  no  longer  treats  its  toes  as  objects 
apart  from  itself,  but  as  objects  connected  by  feelings 
with  all  other  feelings.  Every  feeling  not  thus  local- 
ised in  connection  with  other  feelings,  but  only  local- 
ised as  the  causes  of  particular  feelings,  is  projected 
outwards  and  made  to  take  its  place  in  the  general 
picture  of  the  Object-World,  the  world  of  Not-selfl 

•  See  aUo  MiLTj  Examinatum  of  Sir  W^  Mm  i^,  p, 

S94,  for  uk  decisive  case. 
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120.  We  can  all  localise  a  sensation  in  the  viscera, 
though  vaguely.  Only  anatomists  have  more  than  a 
misty  vision  of  the  probable  place  of  origin  of  a  vLscenil 
atimuhition  or  of  its  stimulus.  Yet  the  various  visceral 
stimuhitious  have  their  signatures,  and  these  phty  an 
important  part  in  our  Exp(?ricnce,  little  as  we  may  be 
able  to  formulate  them  in  Knowledge*  For  example, 
the  fceliiigr^  of  anxiety  and  terror  which  arise  from 
certain  disturbances  of  tlie  heart,  have  the  sami 
qualities  as  fhose  which  have  arisen  in  the  presence 
of  actual  difficulty  and  danger,  but  liecausc  tlic  patient 
cannot  localise  tliem  in  the  objective  world,  cannot 
assign  their  stimulus,  they  excite  his  imagination  to 
invent  causes  of  danger  which  are  unseen,  A  vast 
amount  of  delusion  and  hallucination  noticed  in  thu 
sane  tiud  the  insane  has  its  origin  in  the  visceral 
stimulations. 

12L  The  external  senses  are  more  definite  in  the 
localisations;  and  of  these  the  Eye  has  the  widei 
range  and  most  delicate  discrimination.  If  a  feather 
falls  upon  your  hand  uuseen  it  will  be  unfelt,  but  felt 
if  seen.  The  tactile  impression  is  of  course  the  sai 
in  both  casesj  but  in  the  first  ctise  it  is  an  impression' 
whirh  is  not  localised,  not  discriminated  from  other 
simultaneous  surface  impressions ;  in  the  second  case 
the  feeling  of  sight  directs  attention  to  the  impression 
on  the  skin,  and  attention  means  consciousne 
(Dclljoeuf :  De  la  SenslhiliU,  p.  38,)  The  Eye  is  th^ 
chief  directing  organ,  w^hich  supplements  the  signi 
tures  of  other  organs,  so  that  when  we  cannot  see,  or 
mentally  image,  the  spot  affected,  we  are  liable  to 
misinterpret  tlie  locus  of  the  impression.  If  a  person 
suffering  from  partial  anaesthesia  be  pinched  or  pricked, 
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he  will  localise  the  impression  on  some  other  spot; 
not  on  any  other,  but  on  one  which  under  normal  eir- 
cumstauces  has  fainter  sensitiveness  and  consequently 
yields  a  signature  most  resembling  that  of  the  spot, 
with  diminished  sensitiveness,  now  irritated*  But  let 
him  see  the  stimulus  applied  and  he  will  correctly 
localise  it, 

122.  It  is  because  we  cannot  see  our  internal 
organs,  nor  touch  them,  nor  clearly  discriminate  their 
movements,  that  we  fail  to  localise  their  sensations 
otherwise  than  approxituatively.  This  is  peculiarly 
the  case  with  the  massive  and  diffusive  feelings  called 
desires  and  emotions.  They  are  therefore  detached 
from  the  objective  world,  which  is  constituted  by 
visible  and  tangible  qualities*  They  seem  peculiarly 
subjective,  personal.  We  thus  separate  our  feelings 
into  two  broad  classes  of  objective  and  subjective, 
according  as  we  localise  them  in  the  surface  of  the 
body  or  the  interior  of  the  body ;  and  again  we 
8epai*ute  the  organs  from  the  cosmos,  all  the  changes 
in  the  organism  being  stimulations,  all  the  changes  in 
the  cosmos  being  stimuK, 

123<  We  localise  all  feelings,  and  thereby  give  them 
positions  in  the  objective  cosmos,  or  the  subjective 
system,  so  that  all  become  as  it  were  objects  of  mental 
contemplation.  Not  only  do  we  project  outside  of 
ua  the  V£irioua  sensations  derived  through  the  surface, 
and  thus  regard  them  as  qualities  of  external  things 
rather  than  as  affections  of  the  sentient  organism 
(they  are  both),  but  we  also  follow  this  objective  ten* 
dency  with  our  emotions  and  thoughts :  we  believe 
that  things  are  good  or  bad,  dangerous  or  seductive : 
we  believe  that  our  thor*^ '  nd  go,  cross  the 
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mind,  bewilder  It,  like  moving  objects :  nay,  we 
objectify  the  Mind  itself,  and  call  it  ours,  as  we  call 
the  body  ours.  The  reason  is  that  all  feelings, 
emotions,  thoughts  are  connected  with  visible  or 
tangible  experiences,  have  an  objective  origin  and 
locus.  If  with  closed  eyes  we  have  a  luminous  sensa- 
tion  we  ])roject  it  into  the  outer  world,  just  as  it  was 
jjrojected  when  the  eyes  were  open.  If  we  imagine  a 
colour  it  is  always  thus  projected  ;  the  localiBation 
which  accompanied  the  signature  originally,  accora- 
panics  the  signature  now.  If  we  thtuk  of  an  event,  or 
think  of  our  thinking  process,  the  same  tendency 
operates. 

124.  The  predominance  of  the  Eye  has  its  dm^ 
advantages  when  we  endeavour  to  explain  mental 
processes.  It  htis  led  to  the  universal  explanation  of 
mental  processes  by  the  analogy  of  vision.  What  we 
cannot  see  clearly  we  are  sujjposed  not  to  think 
accurately.  All  that  cannot  be  presented  in  images^ 
is  by  most  writers  said  to  be  unthinkable,  inconceiv- 
able, aud  by  almost  all  writers  regarded  as  inexaci 
uncertain.  This  has  its  parallel  in  the  supposition  t 
unless  phenomena  can  be  measured  they  cannot  be 
scientifically  known;  as  if  quantitative  exactness  were 
the  basis,  and  not  merely  a  form,  of  certitude. 

Why  visual  feelings  should  be  allowed  to  usurp  all 
the  powers  of  the  other  feelings,  no  one  has  declared 
The  Logic  of  Feeling  is  as  accurate  and  irresistible  as 
the  Logic  of  Images  or  the  Logic  of  Signs  :  the  judg- 
ments which  connect  sensotions  with  motions,  which 
determine  impulses,  which  regulate  conduct,  are  not 
confined  to  visible  and  tangible  sensations.  Sounds, 
Hcents,    tastes,   and    systemic   sensations   notorio 
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direct  actions,  as  certainly  aucl  effectively  as  sights 
and  touches.  The  eye  is  the  measurer:  congioiity 
between  two  objects  or  two  and  a  third  can  only  be 
seen ;  coexistence  is  very  slightly  given  by  other 
senses,  these  for  the  most  part  carrying  only  siicceB- 
sion.  The  eye  sees  both.  Hence  the  eye  detects  the 
thxti relations  as  well  as  objects.  It  is  the  intellectnal 
sense.  Science  is  vision  of  coexistent  and  snccessivo 
phenomena,  prevision  of  future.  Der  Merisch,  says 
Geiger,  ist  vorziiglich  em  Avge^ithier, 

But  our  experience  is  constituted  by  all  our  feel- 
ings ;  and  our  Knowledge  which  formulates  these 
experiences  is  no  more  limited  to  the  imaginahh  class, 
than  it  is  limited  to  Science  of  the  measurable  class. 
The  relations^  which  constitute  as  important  a  part 
of  knowledge  as  things,  are  not  the  less  certain  and 
effective  when  they  are  wholly  unimaginable.  The 
analogy  of  Vision  is  nevertheless  of  great  service,  and 
we  may  always  speak  of  mental  vision  and  prevision 
without  fear  of  being  misunderstood,  the  more  so 
since  our  tendency  is  to  translate  all  feelings  into 
terms  of  Matter  and  Motion  which  are  terms  of  Sight 
and  Touch.  These  give  a  definiteness  to  localisations  ; 
and  definiteness  is  requisite  for  communication  of 
precise  ideas. 

125*  In  conclusion  let  me  advert  to  the  theory 
of  local  signs  which  Lotze  has  made  popular  in 
Germany,  and  which  differs  in  one  impoi'tant  respect 
from  that  which  has  been  expounded  in  the  fore- 
going pages.  Lotze  starts  from  the  Kantian  hypo- 
thesis that  Space  is  an  hp^ioH  possession  of  the  soul, 
a  form  of  Sensibility  antecedent  to  and  independent 
of  Experience,      Every   sensation    rouses   this  into 
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activity :  in  itself,  a  Bensation  can  only  have  intcnsuij^ 
Dot  extensity  or  space-form.  But  as  every  seiisalion^ 
lias  over  alid  above  its  intensity  a  peculiar  local  sigti^ 
and  as  tliese  local  signs  form  a  graduated  systom,  each 
sensation  is  not  only  separated  spatially  from  every 
other,  but  also  has  its  assigned  place  in  the  general 
picture.  Lotze  reg;u*ds  the  localisation  as  primitive, 
I  regard  it  as  secondary  ;  he  identifies  the  signature 
with  the  localisation,  I  derive  the  localisation 
from  a  judgment,  i.e,,  from  the  connection  of  two  or 
more  signatures.  If  Kant's  hypothesis  be  accepte<i» 
Lotze's  must  be  accepted,  I  reject  Kant,  and  against^ 
Loize  urge  the  following  considerations, 

126.  If  the  localisation  were  identical  with  the 
signature  or  specific  quality  of  the  feeling,  we  should 
liave  no  perfectly  distinct  feelings  which  had  not 
corresponding  distinctions  of  locidlsation.  Now  it 
is  notorious  that  we  fail  to  localise  a  vast  mass  of 
feelings.  A  still  more  cogent  proof  is  furnished  hjrj 
the  experiments  of  Volkmanu,  which  show  that  when' 
the  same  spot  is  selected  for  repeated  trials  its  sen- 
sitive  discrimination  increases  with  the  repetitions, 
Volkmaun  settled  for  a  series  of  spots  the  smallest 
distance  at  which  the  tw^o  points  of  the  compasses 
could  be  extended,  so  that  a  tw^ofold  impression 
should  be  felt.  He  began  with  a  distance  at  which 
the  doubleness  was  very  distinct,  and  graduall] 
lessened  the  distance  until  only  one  impression  coulc 
be  felt ;  then  reversing  the  procedure  he  very  slowly 
increased  the  <li=ilance  until  the  doubleness  was  once 
more  felt*  Having  thus  fixed  the  limits  for  si 
different  places — tongue,  lip,  finger,  &c. — the  series  of 
experiments  was  repeated^  beginning  with  the  sixth 
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place  and  ending  with  the  first.  He  found  that  the 
discrimination  increased  with  each  experiment,  so 
that  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  two  points  were  felt 
at  half  the  original  distance  ;  and  in  the  hand  it  had 
so  increased  that  two  points  were  felt  at  a  fourth 
of  the  original  distance.  Analogous  experiments  or 
visible  discrimination  yielded  a  similar  result  ;  but 
more  with  one  person  than  with  another,  and  least 
of  all  with  those  accustomed  to  discriminate  minute 
differences.  Now^  it  is  a  point  of  great  interest  that 
when  one  hand,  or  eye^  had  been  experimented  on  for 
some  time,  and  thereby  had  acquired  increased  sus- 
ceptibility of  discrimination,  the  other  hand,  or  eye, 
was  found  to  have  also  acquired  this.  Thus  when  the 
smallest  distance  on  the  left  linger  was  0.75'"  and  that 
of  the  corresponding  right  finger  0.85'",  these  signa- 
tures preserved  their  characteristic  values ;  and  when 
repeated  experiment  on  the  left  finger  alone  had  re- 
duced the  distance  to  0.45"',  the  right  finger  was  found 
to  have  fallen  in  the  same  proportion,  namely,  0.4'".* 
127.  Other  experimenters  have  found  similar 
growth  of  susceptibility  due  to  attention  being 
directed  to  the  differences.  The  successive  pressures 
of  weights  of  three  pounds  and  three  and  a  half, 
which  at  first  cannot  be  distinguished,  will  after 
several  trials  readily  be  distinguished.  Who,  except  a 
postmaster,  can  tell  by  feeling  whether  a  letter  is 
fllightly  over  or  under  the  ounce?  Yet  every  post- 
master learns  this,  whence  it  must  be  concluded  that 
the  localisations  of  feeling  are  acquired  and  are  not 
native  local  signs,  and  even  the  signatures  of  feeling 

kehtr  Dutanun  (Btrichte  der  K,  K.  Sicb«.  QeaeM  March  iB^S}, 
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are  greatly  influenced  by  the  reactions  of  a  modified 
Seiisorium,  and  hence  are  edacable.  This  means  that 
they  are  not  simple  functions  of  the  impressions  and 
the  neural  units  constituting  such  impressions,  but 
are  functions  of  these  aud  their  combinations  in  the 
Sensorium. 


THE   CONDITIONS  OF  SIGNATURE* 

128.  Feelings  are  distinguishable  by  their  qualities 
and  intensities.  One  tone,  or  one  colour,  differs  from 
another  in  quality,  it  differs  also  in  vividness  :  in  the 
mode  of  stimulation  and  in  the  degree  of  stimulation. 
If  Fechner's  law  is  true,  it  is  only  in  the  latter  respect 
— as  a  measure  of  intensity.  That  law  declares  that 
increase  in  energy  of  a  sensation  is  not  in  a  direct 
ratio  with  the  increase  of  the  stimulu;^,  but  is  the 
logarithm  of  the  stimulus.  It  says  nothing  of  the 
specific  quality  of  the  sensation. 

129.  The  several  senses  have  different  limits  of 
susceptibility.  The  eye  is  capable  of  distinguishing 
intensities  produced  by  stimuli  tlrat  differ  only  as  the 
yJ^,  whereas  the  ear  requires  a  difference  of  |.  LeM 
than  the  susceptibility  of  the  eye,  but  far  greater 
than  that  of  the  ear,  is  the  muscular  effort,  namelv 
y8^.  The  skin,  as  regards  temperature  and  pressure, 
has  the  same  limit  as  the  ear  :  J.  Thus  no  increase  ot 
diminution  of  pressure  on  the  skin  by  a  weight 
yields  a  distinct  sensation  when  it  is  less  than  one- 
third  of  tlie  pressure — three  pounds  must  he  succeeded 
by  more  than  three  and  a  lialf  if  a  change  i%  to  bt 
felt ;  but  in  raising  a  weight  a  difference  of  one-seveil* 
teenth   will  be  felt.     But  this  susceptibility  is  only 
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one  fiictor :  the  state  of  the  Sensoriom  has  to  be  takea 
into  account,  and  with  it  the  state  of  the  organ 
affected.  Thus  the  sensation  is  a  function  of  three 
independent  variahles:  1,  the  stimulus^  or  oljjective 
force ;  2,  the  state  of  the  organ,  which  may  be  fresh, 
or  fatigued  from  a  previous  excitation  ;  3,  the  state  of 
the  Seijsorium,  which  may  be  prevented  from  reacting 
on  the  impression  because  of  some  more  energetic 
stimuhition  from  another  source.  The  first  can  be 
accurately  measured,  and  its  relation  to  the  sensation 
is  expressed  in  Fechner  s  law.  The  second  does  not 
admit  of  measurement.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  vital  processes  of  af^similation  endow  the 
organ  with  its  normal  sensibility  :  its  molecular 
forces  are  in  a  state  of  tension,  which  is  however 
incessantly  being  disturbed  by  varying  internal 
stimulation,  so  that  the  eye  has  its  own  light;  and  even 
in  the  deepest  darkness  colours  come  and  go,  in  the 
deepest  stillness  sounds  are  audible,  tastes  and  scents 
are  never  wholly  absent.  Upon  this  shifting  back- 
ground  of  sensibility  are  detached  the  more  definite 
sensations  produced  by  external  stimulations.  These 
have  the  twofohl  effect  of  exciting  sensation  and 
diminishing  the  sensibility. 

Wc  know  that  excitation  of  the  organ  diminishes 
its  sensibility,  the  stimulation  being  an  expenditure 
of  its  force,  an  expenditure  rapidly  rephiced  by  the 
vital  processes  of  assimilation^  but  in  itself  a  source  of 
dissimilation. 

The  tliird  condition  is  even  more  variable.  One 
sensation  may  preoccupy  the  sensorium  so  as  to  annul 
the  impression  froni  another,  or  exhaust  the  sense- 
rium,     (DelbcBuf,  Made,  47 
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ADDENDUM. 


130,  There  cnn  be  no  sensation  without  adequate 
stimulation,  and  no  stimulation  without  external 
stimulus.  But  the  contact  of  a  8timulu8  with  a  sensi- 
tive  surface  does  not  sulficc  for  Sensation  :  it  must 
have  a  certain  energy  to  disturb  the  neural  equi- 
librium, and  produce  an  excitation  ;  further,  that 
excitation  must  reach  a  certain  level  of  relative  in- 
tensity to  produce  a  change  in  the  state  of  conscious- 
ness.  Thus  a  stimulus  may  act  without  producing 
adequate  excitation,  or  the  excitation  may  discharge 
itself  without  producing  sensation  {i,e,,  conscioua 
sensation).  This  change  of  relative  intensity  is  not 
produced  simply  by  increasing  the  intensity  of  the 
Btimulus  :  Sensation  does  not  rise  and  fall  paH  passu 
with  the  rise  and  fall  in  the  stimulus.  The  law  of 
stimulation  formulated  by  Fechner — that  sensation  is 
as  the  logarithm  of  stimulus — is  an  abstract  ideal  con- 
struction which  may  be  accepted  as  such,  although 
criticism  has  shown  that  as  a  concrete  expression  of 
the  facts  it  is  inaccurate.  The  law  has  to  be  supple- 
mented by  that  of  central  reaction.  The  intensity  of 
an  excitation  depends  on  the  level  of  excitability  and 
the  psychostaticjJ  condition.  Thus  it  is  that  the  craah 
of  a  bullet  may  be  unfelt.* 

Now  just  as  the  stimulations  which  do  not  reach 

•  Take  thh  analog:  the  contractility  of  muscular  tissue  is  alwrnjii 
active.  Tlie  inaction  of  different  muscloi  and  diff<frt;nt  part*  af  Um 
body  does  not  imply  a  relaxed  condition,  but  implies,  lis  Miilk'r  sajr% 
that  the  different  groups  of  mueclea  antagonize  and  balance  ejich  oibir  ; 
and  when  tbe  position  of  a  part  it  ebanged  from  the  medium  aUt«  of 
a^Hirmt  rat,  one  or  more  of  the  muscles  already  in  a  state  of  anla^i^n* 
iitie  action  are  merely  thrown  into  more  powerful  eontructloiu  Tlit 
I  relatione  may  be  applied  to  Sensibility  in  the  nervoui  tiasn^ 
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ae  energy  of  excitation  were  oevertheless  vital  pro- 
cesses of  the  same  kiud  as  those  wbieh  do  reach  it, 
and  never  lose  their  chanieter  of  vital  activity,  so  the 
excitations  which  do  not  reach  the  tevei  of  condcioiis 
states  are  nevertheless  sentient  processes  of  the  dame 
kind  VLS  those  which  do  :    and   they   never  lose  this 
character   to   sink   into    merely    physical    processes. 
j  Sensibility,  general  or  particular,  may  be  represented 
[by  a  curve  :  as  it  rises  above  the  level  of  excitation  it 
'rises  into  the  stage  of  consciousness,   which  having 
attained  its  maximum  sinks    into  subconsciousness, 
mid  withtmt  clianging  its  course   falls  to  the  level  of 
'unconsciousness,    perhaps   again    to    rise    with    like 
gradation. 

131.  From  first  to  last  there  has  been  an  excitation 
which  discharges  or  lends  to  discharge  iti^elf  in  a 
movement,  and  blends  with  other  excitations  into  a 
group — sensation,  emotion,  idea,  volition.  Excitation 
then  is  the  hindamental  fact  ;  consciousness,  sub- 
consciousness, and  unconsciousness  are  itn  gradations 
of  intensity,  the  ordinates  of  the  curve.  With  this 
conception  we  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
how  mental  processes  may  pass  unconsciously  without 
losing  their  psychical  character ;  for  Consciousness  is 
not  an  agent  but  a  symi>tom,  and  a  symptom  not  of 
any  special  organic  process  or  of  any  constant  energy 
of  such  process^  but  simply  of  the  relation  of  that 
energy  to  simultaneous  activities,  A  stimulation 
pursues  its  normal  course,  produces  its  normal  effect, 
and  is  thus  a  factor  in  the  w^orking  of  the  Sentient 
mechanism.  If  it  is  below  the  level,  or  if  it  has  no 
escort  of  excitations  above  the  level,  it  is  then  said  to 
he  *'  not  accompanied  by  consciousness ;  "  this  means 
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that  in  and  for  itself  tbe  movement  has  bad  neither 
the  interest  which  connects  it  with  Feeling,  nor  the 
significance  which  counects  it  with  Thought.  As 
HU  example,  consider  the   somnambulist  who  moves 

surely  through  a  crowded  room,  sees  the  objects 
and  persons  (since  he  avoids  them)  but  is  not  cou- 
scious  of  them,  they  having  no  interest  or  signifi- 
cance for  him  ;  whereas  he  sees  and  is  conscious  of  the 
objects  which  enter  into  liia  dream-pageant,  and  have 
an  escort  above  tlte  level, 

132.  That  which  is  true  of  particular  excitations,' 
according  to  Fechner'a  law — namely,  that  the  stimula- 
tion must  reach  a  certain  level  (Fe<jhner  calls  it  the 
SchweUe  or  threshold  of  consciousness) — ^is  true  of  the 
sum  of  excitations  which  is  the  abstract  Consciousness 
or  Ego,  Our  mental  activity  is  for  ever  alternating 
between  the  upper  and  under  levels  of  excitation; 
and  for  every  change  in  consciousness  there  is  needed 
a  rise  in  intensity  on  one  side  which  involves  a  fall 
on  the  other.  There  is  thus  a  stream  of  Conscious- 
ness ffjrmed  out  of  the  rivulets  of  excitation,  and  thia 
stream  has  its  waves  and  grouud-swell :  the  curves  are 
continuous  and  blend  insensibly;  there  is  no  breach 
or  pause.  Any  increase  in  the  excitability  of 
particular  organ,  or  neural  group,  will  by  raisinjf^ 
its  level  give  it  a  relative  prominence,  so  that  for 
the  instant  it  will  constitute  the  conscioasness.  And 
under  the  incessantly  fluctuating  waves  of  speciil 
sensation  there  is  the  continued  ground-swell 
systemic  sensation,  emotion,  or  ideal  preoccupation,'' 
which  from  time  to  time  emerges  into  the  prominence 
of  consciousness ;  and  this,  even  when  below  the 
waves,  is  silently  operating,  determining  the  direction 
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of  the  general  current,  aDd  obscurely  preparing  the 
impulses  which  1>urst  forth  into  action.  Coiiseiousnesa 
is  composed  of  Feelings,  and  Feelings  are  composed 
of  elementary  excitations  :  besides  the  fluctnations  of 
wandering  attention  raising  the  level  now  here  and 
now  there,  we  must  take  into  account  the  fluctuations 
of  Moods — each  Mood  being  conditioned  by  residual 
feelings  of  systemic  stimulation. 

133.  The  unconscious  processes  not  only  form  by 
for  the  larger  part  of  our  mental  activity,  but  are 
neces-sary  to  the  health  of  body  and  mind  ;  for  the 
harmony  of  the  various  organs,  tlieir  consensus  to- 
wnrds  definite  ends,  is  disturbed  by  every  alteration 
of  level  bringing  into  couscionsness  processes  which 
aught  to  pass  witliout  such  relative  prominence.  It 
is  necessary,  for  example,  that  our  visceral  functions 
should  go  on  without  our  consciousness,  if  we  are  to 
pursue  a  train  of  thought  or  conduct  having  no  direct 
reference  to  such  functions ;  but  it  is  necessary  for 
these  functions  that  they  should  be  regulated  by 
sentient  excitation,  and  that  when  there  is  any  defect 
in  their  conditions  of  he:dthy  activity,  this  excitation 
should  rise  to  the  level  of  subconsciousness  or  even 
consciousness.  The  feelings  of  hunger,  thirst,  need  of 
fresh  air,  &c.,  are  imperious  in  their  calls  on  attention. 
But  these  and  other  feelings  are  often  the  consequence 
of  hypcraesthesia  or  of  anesthesia.  Then  the  mind  is 
forcibly  called  to  them.  Every  beat  of  the  heart, 
every  inspiration  and  expiration,  every  movement  of 
the  intestine  is  felt,  and  if  there  be  hyperaasthesia  in 
the  cereliral  centres,  this  locid  irritation  is  the  origin 
of  a  melancholy  mood,  or  of  some  hallucination. 


CHAPTER  XL 

The  Affective  States, 


134.  A  PHEKOMENON  may  be  accurately  observed 
by  us  altliough  we  arc  incapable  of  explaiuing  it 
Such  observation,  valoable  as  knowledge,  becomes 
greatly  increased  in  value  when  it  is  explained,  that 
ia  to  say,  when  the  fact  is  assigned  to  its  principal 
factors,  and  our  vision  of  the  product  is  enlarged  by 
a  vision  of  its  statical  and  dynamical  conditions*  In 
the  functions  and  faculties  of  the  organism  we  have 
conspicuous  facts  of  observation  which  admit  of 
description  and  classification,  even  before  we  have 
ascertained  the  organs  and  the  mode  of  operation  of 
these  organs ;  but,  as  Comte  remarks,  ^*  dynamical 
studies  however  skilfully  conducted  will  never  yield 
anything  but  vague  results,  until  tliey  reach  some 
statical  conclusion,  whether  that  conclusion  be  verified 
or  hypothetical ; "  and  it  is  this  conviction  which 
has  led  men  from  the  first  to  seek  for  the  several 
organs  of  the  several  functions,  and  when  failing  in 
the  search,  to  imagine  what  could  not  he/otind. 

135.  The  sentient  functions  and  faculties  have  b 
observed  and  classified.  Something  h:is  been  done  in 
the  way  of  assigning  their  organs ;  but  much  more 
remains  to  be  done.  We  have  been  able  to  assign 
certain  classes  of  Feeling   to  particular  organs — the 
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Tisual  to  the  eye,  the  autliton^  to  the  ear,  and  so  on. 
But  we  have  also  learned  tluit  Feeling  is  not  the  pro- 
cess in  tliese  organs,  which  are  only  chauLels  for 
particular  modes  of  stimulation.  Besides  these  special 
^feelings,  Sensation,  Thought,  Volilion  are  generally 
understood  to  be  functions  which  also  have  their 
organs.  If  so,  tiie  organs  are  absolutely  unknown. 
Where  the  functions  take  pUxce,  and  how,  are 
mysteries  which  some  men  explain  by  mythologies, 
and  others  by  guesses.  The  mythological  entities  of 
sensitive  and  rational  Souls,  spirits  inhabiting  the 
organism,  arc  now  discredited.  The  hypothetical 
organs  described  by  physiologists  are  in  high  favour, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  "  first  approximations/*  even 
by  those  who  recognise  their  inadequacy.  The  imper- 
fection of  our  real  knowledge  forces  us  to  supply  by 
imaginary  sequences  the  gaps  of  *iscertained  sequences, 
Wor  is  Imagination  to  be  distrusted  and  thrown  out 
of  court.  It  is  (inly  by  the  successive  transfitrmation 
and  correction  of  hypotheses  that  Science  advances* 
The  physiological  hypotheses  now  in  vogue  are  at  any 
rate  directed  by  the  rational  aim  of  finding  in  the 
organism  itself  the  agencies  by  which  its  operations 
are  effected.  The  correction  and  transformation  of 
these  hyjiotheses  must  therefore  proceed  in  the  same 
direction,  though  with  fuller  knowledge  of  the  details 
of  operation. 

Instead  of  looking  out  for  organs  of  Sensation, 
Thought,  and  Volition,  our  firat  correction  will  be  to 
cease  regarding  these  complex  products  of  Sensiljility 
OS  if  they  were  the  special  functions  of  special  org;ins  : 
we  shall  view  them  rather  ns  clajs^s-niiin'  T-  1 1 nf 

responses  of  the  sentient  organism  ; 

VUL.   IV. 
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of  organs,  our  searcli  will  be  for  tlie  comhinations  of 
organic  processes  which  determirte  these  responses. 

136.  Sensibility  is  a  general  property  winch  is 
assigned  to  the  Nervous  Srstem.  Yet  observe  the 
contradiction  wliieli  first  assigns  the  direction  of  idl 
the  actions  of  the  orrjanism  to  Sensibility,  and  then, 
forgetting  that  this  belooys  to  the  Nervous  System 
throughout  its  parts,  isolates  one  part  from  tlie  rest* 
and  assigns  the  seat  of  Sensation  to  that  part.  It  ia 
thus  mon  have  come  practically  to  ignore  the  Nervous 
System  in  favour  of  the  Brain,  and  to  identify  Psycho-  j, 
logy  with  Cerebral  Physiolog)\  Sensation,  Thought,  H 
and  Volition  are  by  them  localised  in  the  Brain,  while  " 
every  neural  process  in  other  parts  of  the  system  is 
relegated  to  mechanical  innervation  and  mechanioil 
reflex,  destitute  of  all  psychical  quality, 

137*  The  task  of  the  psychologist  is  to  ascertain  by 
objective  and  subjective  analysis  the  severed  organic 
processes  which  are  combined  in  the  production  of 
sensations,  thoughts,  and  volitions^  as  acts  of  the 
organism,  and  explain  these,  so  far  as  may  be,  by 
reference  to  their  statical  and  dynamical  conditions, 
His  first  division  will  separate  the  motor-mechanism 
from  the  sentient  mechanism  which  sets  it  going,  the 
actions  from  the  motive  forces.  He  will  view  these 
first  objectively,  from  the  side  of  Physiology,  which 
treats  the  organism  as  a  mechanism  from  which  Feel* 
ing  is  eliminati^d  ;  and  then  view  them  subjectively, 
from  the  aide  of  Psychology^  which  treats  of  Feeling 
without  reference  to  the  material  mechanism. 

138.  Oo  the  objective  side,  the  organism  appears  aa 
a  complex  moehunLsm,  the  various  organs  being  itt* 
pendent   mechanisms,    individual   in   structu* 
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separately  excited,  disturlied,  or  arrested  in  action. 
It  is  to  the  iiKlividual  nieclianisms  that  special  modes 
of  activity  are  due.  Flight  i3  the  activity  of  a  wing- 
apparatus  ;  Vision  of  an  ocular  apparatus ;  and  so  on. 
But  with  this  speciality  of  mode  there  is  a  generality 
and  community  of  nature  ;  w^ith  this  imlependence  and 
individuality  there  is  an  indissoluhle  dependence  and 
solidarity,. winch  is  far  more  absolute  than  the  depend- 
ence of  parts  in  an  inorganic  mechanism.  Each  organ 
we  find  to  be  directly  dependent  on  some  other  organ 
and  on  some  group  of  organs,  while  indirectly  it  is 
dependent  on  them  all,  Its  functional  activity  is 
thus  doubly  determinedj  first  by  its  own  atructure, 
and  secondly  by  its  connections.  No  organ  acts  func- 
tionally by  itself  ;  its  action  is  that  of  the  organism 
through  the  special  organ, 

139.  The   combination    of    organic    activities    is 
icted  through  the  agency  of  the  central   nervous 

system,  and  tlie  flexibility  of  combination  dupeiuls 
on  the  possible  variations  in  the  nervous  adjustments. 
For  example  ;  birds  have  vocal  organs  capable  of  being 
combined  so  as  to  produce  cries  and  songs,  and,  in 
some  birds,  articulate  sounds,  imitative  of  words  ;  but 
DO  bird  is  capable  of  Speech,  because,  although  the 
articulating  vocal  mechanism  is  there,  the  nervous 
adjustments  connecting  this  mechanism  w^ith  other 
nervous  adjustments,  and  making  the  mechanism  the 
expression  of  thought,  are  wanting  in  the  bird. 

140.  The  elementary  form  of  nervous  adjustment 
is  what  is  called  the  reflex  arc.  A  sensitive  surface  is 
connected  by  a  nerve  with  a  portion  of  central  sub- 
stance, which  on  being  excited  reflects  the  excitation 

^nulse  through  an  outgoing  oervci  and 
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this  excites  the  contractility  of  a  miTscle.  This  reflex 
are,  remember,  is  only  an  analytical  elemctit.  Syuihc- 
tically  we  must  restore  it  to  its  place  in  the  system. 
The  portion  of  cent  nil  substance  which  transmits 
stimulation  from  surface  to  muscle  is  only  ideally 
separable  as  a  portion  ;  in  reality,  the  whole  ccntnil 
mass  is  affected  when  any  point  of  it  is  excited,  so 
that  if  the  reflex  arc  has  its  central  point  of  incidence 
and  reflection,  this  is  also  a  point  of  connection  with 
the  nearest  arcs,  and  it  reflects  its  excitation  upwards 
and  downwards  on  these  arcs  no  less  than  outwards 
on  the  motor  nerves.  We  have  already  had  occasion 
to  consider  this  fundamental  law  of  Sensibility  both 
under  the  aspect  of  Irradiation  and  of  Restrictioo* 
Here  we  only  note  that  since  all  organs  are  innervated 
from  the  central  mass,  and  since  every  excitation  at 
one  point  in  that  mass  is  irradiated  with  more  or  less 
energy  throughout,  we  see  that  the  solidarity  of  the 
organism  depends  on  this  irradiation,  and  that,  in 
spite  of  the  independence  of  organs,  there  is  alwap 
au  ni^j'-dependence  of  functional  activities  in  vi 
degrees  of  energy  and  complication. 

14L  Let  us  now  quit  the  objective  for  the 
jective  point  of  view,  and  consider  the  functions 
and  faculties  as  expressions  of  Sentience.  We  must 
approach  them  through  the  nervous  ad  just  meats 
wvhich  arc  the  determinants  of  actions,  and  our 
analysis  must,  therefore,  at  fir^it  be  both  physiological 
and  psychologicab  considering  now  neural  processes, 
and  now  feelings,  which  are  the  equivalents  of  neural 
processes.  No  objection  can  reasonably  be  raised  ta 
this  procedure,  now  that  the  universal  consent  of 
investigators  has  localised  sentient  phenomena  in  the 
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Bneiiral  niechanisra,  at  least  so  far  as  a  physical  local  1- 
^sation  of  psychical  events  is  held  permissiUe  at  all 
The  only  difference  among  thinkers  on  this  subject 
Hjs  whether  or  not  the  said  adjustments  are  of  two 
distinct  orders,  namely,  physical  when  they  are 
limited  to  the  spinal  portion  of  the  central  mass,  and 
psychical  when  they  take  place  in  the  cerebral  portiou 
of  the  central  mass. 

142.  The  reader  knows  the  view  I  hold  on  this 
point.  In  many  places  I  have  had  to  protest  ngainst 
the  detachment  of  the  brain   from    the  rest  of  the 

|«ystera,  and  the  assignment  to  it  exclusively  of  pro- 
Iperties  which  belong  to  all  central  masses,  without 
of  course  denying  the  speciality  of  its  functions  as 
determined  by  spcciaHty  of  connection.  Whatever 
special  modes  of  Sensibility  may  be  the  responses  of 
the  stimulated  cerebrum,  they  must,  like  all  other 
responses^  have  the  twofold  determination,  already 
noted,  of  irradiation  and  restriction.  Whatever  office 
the  cerebrum  may  play  in  the  sentient  mechanism, 
the  cerebrum  is  only  a  part  of  one  continuous  centre, 
a  part  of  one  neural  mechanism.  When  we  assign 
the  special  office  of  Manipulation  to  the  hand,  we  do 
not  thereby  a,«sert  that  the  hand  is  no  pnrt  of  the 
general  neuro-muscular  system  ;  that  its  muscles  have 
Bother  properties  than  the  muscles  of  the  back,  the 
tongue,  or  the  eye  ;  that  the  laws  of  combination  are 
exceptional ;  that  the  sensations  whicli  accompany  the 
acts  are  not  muscular  sensations  ;  and  so  on.  It  should 
be  thus  also  with  the  brain.  If  it  is  to  be  credited 
with  any  special  functions,  it  can  be  dissociated  from 
the  rest  of  the  system  only  in  regard  to  this  speciality- 
Mean  while,  we  must  remember  that  its  special  funo 
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tions  are  up  to  the  present  date  absolutely  utipravei 
Tht'Y  are  guesses,  more  or  Ic^ss  iugenious.  Aud  if 
the  guesses  are  one  day  verified  aud  the  fuuetions 
proved,  they  will  not  establish  the  current  notion  of 
the  brain  being  the  exchisive  seat  of  Sentience,  unless 
two  points  are  also  proved,  namely— 1%  That  none  of 
the  phcnonieuii  irla-^sed  as  sentient  are  manifested  in 
the  absence  of  the  brain;  2^  That  Feelijjg  is  sonictbing 
as  distinct  from  Sentience  as  Vision  is  from  Hearing, 
a  special  mode  of  Sensibility  which  demands  a  corre- 
siiondiiig  speciality  in  the  organic  process. 

Now,  of  these  points,  the  first  I  have  exhaustively 
refuted  by  showing  that  although  removal  of  the 
brain  is  such  a  disturbance  of  the  normal  mechanism 
that  it  destroys  the  possibility  of  many  forms  of 
sentient  activity,  yet  it  leaves  other  forms  stil!  active 
— the  brainless  animal  still  manifests  some  sensations, 
sonae  instincts,  and  some  volitions  in  organic  actii 
ties  which  are  thus  interpreted  when  the  animal 
in  its  normal  condition.  With  regard  to  the  second 
point,  unless  we  reduce  it  to  a  question  of  definition, 
it  is  one  which  is  absolutely  unverifiable-. 

143.  We  stand,  then,  on  the  position  of  Physiology 
that  Sensibility  is  the  physical  side  of  Sentience,  and 
that  all  the  different  forms  of  Feeling  are  differeat 
modes  and  complexities  of  Sensibility  ;  and  we  are 
guided  further  by  inductions  which  point  to  Sensi* 
bility  as  at  first  a  general  property  of  protoplasm, 
which  becomes  more  various  in  its  energies  and 
modes  as  protoplasm  becomes  neuroplasm,  and  neuro- 
muscular tissues  are  diflTerentiated  and  integrated  into 
?=5ystems  and  orejans.  Hence  we  conclude  that  from 
first  to  last  Sensibility  remains  a  vital  property  of  the 
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organism,  whioh  becomes  more  and  more  centralised 
and  specialised  in  fuoctious  and  faculties  as  the 
organism  becomes  more  differentiated  The  ccntrali- 
Mtion  is  in  the  Nervous  System,  tlie  adjustments  of 
wliicb  direct  and  combine  the  Muscular  System, 

144.  This  being  so,  our  search  fur  the  special 
conditions  of  each  particular  mode  of  response  must 
always  be  guided  by  the  conception  that  they  are 
organic  processes  which  are  also  in  varying  degrees 
of  energy  and  combination  recogm'sable  in  all  other 
modes  of  response.  Even  when  we  have  traced  the 
special  conditions  of  some  function,  and  traced  these 
to  a  particular  mechanism, — as,  for  instance,  when  we 
have  assigned  the  particular  mode  of  response  called 
Vision  to  the  ocular  apparatus,  and  every  variation 
in  this  response  to  some  variation  in  the  apparatus, — 
we  have  only  explained  the  speciality  of  the  sensa- 
tion ;  we  have  still  to  explain  the  reaction  of  the 
Scnsorium  which  constitutes  the  visual  feeling,  its 
aflS^nities  with  all  other  modes  of  feeling,  and  its 
direct  action  on  the  other  parts  of  the  organism.  In 
other  words,  while  the  mode  of  response  is  specially 
determined  by  the  organ  and  its  mode  of  stimulation, 
the  7'espo7ise  is  that  of  the  organism,  or  more  parti- 
cularly  the  Scnsorium. 

145.  SensibiHty,  which  is  thus  assigned  to  the 
Sensorium,  has  three  processes  :  Stimulation,  Group- 
ing, and  Motor-impulse*  The  division  is  artificiaJ. 
In  reality  there  are  not  tlirec  processes,  but  one 
Triple  Process,  which  operates  in  all  central  reactions, 

I  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show.  These  have  been 
Severally  pe^^:onified  in  the  abstractions  Scn.«ation, 
Thought,  and  Volitionj — or  Sense,  Intelligenc^\»  and 
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Will  For  these  personifications  separate 
have  been  sought  and  assumed^  in  the  same  way  that 
separate  organs  have  been  assigned  to  Vision,  Tourb» 
Marjipuhition,  &c.  ;  but  it  will  be  well  to  keep  a 
standpoint  of  generality,  and  connect  a  provisional 
dynamic  classification  with  a  vague  and  provisional 
statical  classification^  assigning  classes  of  symptoms 
to  general  processes  without  pretending  to  more 
precise  localisations  than  present  knowledge  justifies. 

Thus,  looking  at  the  phenomena  and  at  the 
organism  from  this  general  stand-point,  we  note  two 
great  chisses,  the  Affective  and  the  Active,  wliich 
correspond  with  the  two  general  properties  Sensibility 
and  Contractility.  The  web  is  constituted  by  th 
of  sensible  afl'eetion  and  motor-impulse*  Thi 
threads  are  woven  into  numberless  patterns 
sensible  affection  which  connects  the  organism  with 
its  environment  is  discharged  in  a  motor-impulse, 
which  acts  on  the  environment  through  the  mnscle& 
Between  this  reception  and  this  discharge  there  ia 
the  grouping  process,  which  fashions  the  Inner  Life, 
Logic  (Thought)  is  thus  the  internal  function  of  the 
Sensorium,  as  Sense  and  Movement  are  its  extenitd 
functions. 

146.  These  three  terms  of  the  sentient  process  are 
analytically  personified  under  the  respective  heads  of 
Affective,  Lntelligent,  and  Active. 

The  Affective  embraces  sensations,  desires,  emo- 
tions,— the  whole  range  of  what  is  specially  called 
Feeling.  The  nflective  mechanism  will  therefore  b« 
the  central  nerve-substance,  with  its  ingoing  and 
outgoing  nerves,  under  the  immediate  stimulation 
of  some  contact  with  stimuli ;  while  the  partic\ihir 
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mechanism  of  any  one  sensation  or  emotion  is  the 
activity  of  some  special  adjustment  in  some  portion 
of  this  varied  system* 

The  sensations  are  systemic  and  special.  Commonly 
it  is  only  the  activities  of  the  five  special  sense-organs, 
Eye,  Ear,  Nose,  Tongue,  and  Skin,  which  are  indi- 
cated when  sensations  are  spoken  of  by  philosophers, 
although  philosopliers  join  with  ordinary  men  in 
sfKiaking  of  sensations  of  Hunger,  Thirst,  Fatigue, 
Pain,  Heat,  and  Cold^  *'  Goose-flesh,*'  and  of  feelings  of 
Depression  and  Exhilaration,  Eflbrt,  &c,,  which  cannot 
be  assigned  to  the  sense-organs.  All  such  sensations 
are  excitations  of  the  affective  mechanism,  and  because 
they  severally  arise  outside  the  restricted  circle  of  the 
special  sense-organs,  I  have  called  them  the  Systemia 
The  nervous  system  ramifies  throughout  the 
organism,  and  must  constantly  be  stimulated  from 
every  part  In  every  part  there  is  incessant  molecular 
change,  storing  up  energy  in  Nutrition,  and  expending 
energy  in  Reaction.  Every  reaction  will  affect  the 
Sensorium.  This  granted,  we  must  cod  dude  that 
sensible  affection  is  the  product  of  every  excitation  of 
n**rve  and  centre,  unless  we  can  prove  that  only  par- 
ticular nerves  and  centres  have  this  exclusive  form  of 
activity.  Sensible  affection  is  infinitely  varied  in  its 
modes,  dependent  on  the  variations  in  the  stimulation. 
Some  of  these  are  definitely  localised  in  particular 
organs,  which  are  thus  named  the  Senses.  Others 
are  not  so  definitely  localisable.  They  cannot  even  be 
more  precisely  classed  than  as  the  Nutritive,  Respira- 
tory, Generative,  and  Muscular  Senses  :  the  sensations 
of  hunger,  thirst,  secretion,  excretion,  &c.,  being 
grouped  as  the  Nutritive ;   the  sensations  of  euffoca- 
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tion,  ligbtness,  &c.,  as  the  Respiratory;  the  sexua 
functions  as  the  Generative ;  the  sensations  of  effort 
and  fatigue  as  the  II oscular.  Discomfort,  Deprtsssiou, 
ftc,  are  more  general  and  indefinite  still ;  and  Paiu  is 
almost  universal 

147.  Sir  Charles  Bell  had  a  strong  tliougU  dim  con- 
viction  tliat  it  wius  an  error  to  limit  Sensation  to  the 
action  of  the  special  senses.  "It  appears  to  me/*  he 
says,  '*  that  the  frame  of  the  body,  exclusive  of  the 
special  ori^^ins  of  seeing^  hearing*  &c.,  is  a  complex 
organ,  I  shall  not  say  of  sense,  hut  ivhich  ministers, 
like  the  external  senses,  to  the  mind ;  that  is  to  say, 
as  the  organs  of  the  five  senses  serve  to  furnish  ideas 
of  matter^  the  framework  of  the  body  contributes,  m 
certain  conditions,  to  develop  various  states  of  the 
mind."  *  Although  tliis  is  very  vague,  and,  because 
of  its  vagueness,  has  found  little  acceptance,  we  set 
that  the  phenomena  had  not  escaped  Bell  s  atteution* 
As  he  proceeds  he  becomes  still  more  vague;  and 
thinks  tliat  because  a  hlow  on  the  eye  will  produce 
the  sensation  of  a  flash  of  light,  which  proves  that  the 
organs  of  the  sc-nses  can  be  exercised  when  there  is  no 
corresponding  outward  impression,  we  can  compre- 
hend how  other  organs  of  the  body  may  have  a  rela- 
tion  established  with  the  mind  without  reference  to 
outward  impressions.  As  an  anatomist,  it  behoved 
him  to  indicate  by  what  kind  of  mechanism  this  rela- 
tion was  established.  I  have  done  so  by  referring  to 
the  one  mechanism  which,  in  the  case  of  the  external 
senses,  we  know  to  be  operative— namely,  the  connec- 
tion of  nerves  with  their  ganglia ;  wherever  a  nerve 
excites  a  ganglion,  there  will  bo  Sensibility.      The 
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visceral-nerves  excite  their  ganglia,  the  muscle-nerves 
excite  their  ganglia,  the  skin-nerves  excite  tbeir 
ganglia,  and  the  nerves  of  special  sense  excite  tbeir 
ganglia  :  the  physiological  process  is  in  each  case 
similar,  although -the  sensations  produced  are  neces- 
sarily various.  Bell  seemed  to  he  very  near  the  tnith 
at  one  time,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  fullowing 
passage  : — '*  It  is  a  singular  fact  in  the  history  of 
physiological  opinions,  that  the  heart,  an  organ  the 
most  susceptible  of  being  excited  by  the  agitations  op 
derangements  of  the  body,  should  have  been  con- 
sidered at  one  time  as  insensible.  And  yet  in  one 
sense  it  is  true  that  it  is  so.  To  actual  touch  the 
heart  is  insensible,  as  was  exhibited  to  the  illustrious 
Harvey  in  the  person  of  a  young  nobleman  who  had 
the  heiH"t  exposed  by  disease.  This  single  circum- 
stance, had  there  been  no  other  evidence,  should  have 
earlier  directed  physiologists  to  a  correct  view  of  the 
matter,  from  its  proving  that  the  internal  organs  are 
affected  mid  united  by  sensibilities  altogether  different 
in  kind  from  those  beMotved  upon  (he  sk{7U  The  sensi- 
bility of  the  external  surface  of  the  body  is  a  special 
endo^Tiient  ail  ap ted  to  the  elements  around,  and  cal- 
culated to  protect  the  interior  parts  from  injury.  But 
though  the  heart  has  not  this  common  sense  of  touch, 
yet  it  has  an  appropriate  sensibility,  by  which  it  is 
held  united  in  the  closest  connection  and  sjrmpathy 
with  the  olhr-r  vital  organs"  (p.  86)* 

Some  of  the  difficulties  resulting  from  the  tradi- 
tional restriction  of  the  term  Sensation  may  be 
avoiilcd  by  speaking  of  the  systemic  sensations  qb 
feelings.  To  us  this  is  all  the  easier,  because  we  under- 
stand Sensation  to  be  only  a  mode  of  Feeling.    But, 
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however  named,  the  fact  must  be  clearly  appro- 
hended,  that  feelings  arising  in  the  system  at  large 
not  only  have  the  same  psydiiiml  significance  as  the 
feelings  aming  in  the  special  senses,  but  also  form 
the  massive  motive  forces  of  the  org^anlsm. 

148.  The  artificial  nature  of  tlie  separation  is  easily 
shown*  Thus  the  organ  of  smell  has  been  assigned 
because  certain  stimulations  of  the  mucous  membrane 
lining  the  upper  portion  of  the  nasal  cavity  produca 
a  particular  response — the  sensation  of  odour.  But 
other  parts  of  this  mucous  membrane,  no  less  than  the 
membranes  lining  the  air  tubes  and  intestines,  also 
respond  to  stimulations  of  a  different  order.  No  on© 
calls  these  seuse-organs ;  every  one  admits  their 
activities  to  be  sensations.  Why  are  they  not  called 
sense-organs  ?  Partly,  no  doubt,  because  only  the 
sensations  of  smell  were  early  assignable  to  objective 
stimuli,  and  had  recognisable  relations  to  the  actions 
of  the  organism  ;  smell  was  important  to  the  animal, 
and  therefore  became  intelligible ;  whereas  the  other 
modes  of  response  of  the  mucous  membrane  were 
vague,  unimportant,  and  little  noticed.  And  when 
Science  came  to  systematise  experience,  it  found  that 
although  the  Nose  had  other  functional  uses  besidea 
that  of  Smell,  it  was  this  particular  use  which  fixed 
attention ;  whereas  the  other  functional  uses  of  the 
air  tubes  and  intestines  so  predominated  over  tl 
sensations  they  furnished  that  no  one  thought  of  tlii 
as  sense-ormns. 

149.  It  would  be  idle  to  disregard  the  establbhed 
nomenclature.  I  shall  therefore  continue  to  follow  it 
in  general,  and  speak  of  the  Senses  as  the  special 
classes  having  the  five  special  organs^  and  range 
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iititJer  the  tenn  Systemic  all  other  kinds  of  seiisatioiL 
"  How  many  senses  have  you  ?  "  asks  the  traveller 
from  Siriiis  (in  Voltaire's  MicTom6gas),  The  iBhabi- 
taii t  of  Saturij  replies  :  *'  Seventy-two  ;  but  every  day 
we  lament  that  wc  have  so  few."  We  might  have  told 
the  Saturn ian  that  oyr  senses  Avere  not  less  numerous, 
and  that  our  limitations  consisted  in  the  obstacles 
which  prevented  so  many  of  them  from  being  intel- 
ligibly connected  with  objects  in  the  external  sphere. 
Our  knowledge  of  objects  is  mainly,  though  not 
exclusively,  ftirnished  by  the  special  senses ;  not 
exclusivelyj  for  resistatice,  which  is  felt  through  the 
muscular  sense,  and  pleasure  and  pain,  are  as  invalu- 
able elements  of  cognition  as  colour,  scent,  or  taste; 
the  terror  excited  by  darkness  is  for  those  who  feel 
it  a  quality  of  the  darkness  as  much  as  its  visual 
character  The  systemic  sensations,  desires,  and 
emotions  furnish  Intelligence  with  abundant  material 
and  motive  force. 

150.  In  the  lowest  animals,  with  their  slightly 
differentiated  structures,  the  systemic  sensations  must 
constitute  a  large  part  of  their  Sensibility,  They  are 
impelled  to  act  by  internal  stimuli,  aided  only,  if  aided 
at  all  J  by  impressions  of  contact.  Any  sensations  they 
can  have  must  be  to  a  large  extent  rudimentary  forms 
of  Appetite,  desires  agitating  them  till  co-ordinated 
movements  bring  means  of  relief.  The  nutritive 
and  reproductive  feelings  form  the  nucleus  of  their 
motive  forces.  Such  knowledge  as  they  can  be 
credited  with  will  be  limited  to  the  intuition  of 
movements  necessary  to  attain  and  master  food  and 
female.    A  little  higher  in  t>  ^  ^re  is  added  to 

this  systemic  nucleus  '^ial  sense: 
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localised  Bensibilities  to  light,  odours  and  souncb* 
mingle  themselves  with  the  general  excitations, 
give  their  particular  direction  to  the  actions.  Thl 
Sight,  Smell,  and  Hearing  complete  the  sphere  of 
special  sense.  Each  organ,  on  its  appeaiTince,  not 
only  becomes  the  channel  for  a  new  order  of  im- 
pressions, and  consequently  new  directions  of  the 
movements  towards  food  and  female,  with  derivative 
influences  in  the  struggle  with  rivals  and  external 
obstacles,  but  is  also  indissolubly  blended  with  the 
systemic  sensations,  modifying  them  and  modified  by 
them.  Knowledge  has  a  wider  range,  but  still  the 
primary  and  persistent  impulses  are  the  systemic 
The  senses  only  subserve  these, 

151.  When  and  how  the  peculiar  modes  of  Feeling 
known  as  the  pleasurable  and  painful  arise  is  a  pro- 
found mystery.  One  thing  is  quite  certain,  namely, 
that  a  vast  amount  of  sensible  affection  is  without 
these  qualities ;  even  in  higlily  developed  human 
organisms  sensation  is  often  pure  excitement,  without 
a  shade  of  pleasure  or  of  pain  ;  and  various  deg^rees 
of  these  qualities  accompany  excitement  of  the  same 
intensity.  In  the  less  highly  differentiated  organisms 
there  is  probably  no  pain^  nothing  more  than  the  dis- 
comfort of  irregular  responses  in  a  disturbed  median* 
ism,  the  creaking  of  the  machine/  But  of  com 
whenever  Pleasure  and  Pain  exist,  they  are  powerful 
influences  in  the  direction  of  actions. 

152.  The  affective  responses  mnssed  in  Tendeneiea 
and  Appetites,  which  in   their  higher   forms,   when 
directed  by  complex  Intuitions,  are  called  Instincts, 
form  the  whole  of  the  psycliieal  activity  of  the  low 
animals,  and  the  large  ground-lines  of  the 
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of  the  lugliest.  The  Logic  of  Feeling,  the  nerus  of 
experienced  rclatious  wrought  into  the  orgauism,  sup- 
plies the  real  motive  forces. 

153.  It  13  obvioua  that  the  dddition  of  special 
senses,  however  important  its  influence,  cannot  be 
a  displacemeot  of  the  systemic.  If  wq  suppose  an 
organism  witliout  special  senses,  all  its  movements 
when  co-ordinated  to  an  end  will  be  directed  by 
organised  adjustments,  integrations  of  feelings,  which 
will  represent  what  in  higher  forms  are  called  intui- 
tions and  instincts.  Now  add  new  senses,  and  although 
these  will  create  new  excitations  and  new  intem-ations 

o 

which  will  determine  new  directions  of  movement, 
they  "will  blend  with,  not  obliterate,  the  primary 
impulses.  A  new  sphere  of  Consciousness  will  have 
arisen  with  this  new  range  of  reponses.  This  in  time 
will  acquire  a  certain  independence,  as  all  organs  and 
all  functions  acquire  it.  The  Senses  are  stimulated 
from  without,  varialdy,  and  therefore  independently, 
of  each  other  and  of  the  systemic  class;  they  thus 
acquire  a  certain  degree  of  autonomy^  Although 
never  wholly  freed  fiom  dependence  on  the  systemic 
(  *'  we  only  see  what  interests  us  "  )  and  tlie  solidarity 
of  the  organism,  the  sphere  of  Sense  may  be  considered 
as  something  apart.  The  several  organs  may  be  active 
without  being  prompted  by  desires  ;  their  excitations 
are  associated  inter  se,  very  much  as  images  and  ideas 
are  associated  by  law^s  of  Idt^ation,  quite  irrespective 
of  the  sensations  they  represent  and  symbolise, 

154,  The  Emotions,  which  up  to  this*  point  were 
rudimentary,  now  begin  to  assume  something  of  their 
complex  composition  in  the  blending  of  special  with 

«uid  the  I>ogic  of  Feeling.     Emo* 
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tions  are  to  be  viewed  under  two  aspects^ — ^as  sensa- 
tions and  as  impulses— as  Feeling  atid  as  Guidauce. 
Uuder  the  first  they  belong  to  the  systemic  more  than 
to  the  special  affections,  but  are  complexes  of  both ; 
and  under  the  becond,  when  completed  by  intuitions 
and  conceptions,  they  rise  into  Sentiments.  They 
differ  from  systemic  and  special  feelings  in  being  more 
energetic  and  difl  usive  excitations ;  they  cannot  there- 
fore be  localised  in  organs.  It  is  true  that  some  one 
of  the  viBcera  is  always  conspicuously  affected  in  each 
kind  of  emotion,  and  hence  the  popular  assignment  of 
anger  and  terror  to  the  heart,  grief  to  the  intestinca, 
tenderness  to  the  generative  organs,  and  so  on ;  but 
the  wave  of  agitation  htis  a  wide  sweep  exciting  the 
whole  organism  ;  and  although  certain  visceml  states 
produce  the  emotion  of  terror  (in  the  absence  of  any 
objective  cause),  and  the  emotion  of  terror  produces 
such  visceral  disturbance,  although  anxiety  produces 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  palpitation  produces 
anxiety,  tliese  are  only  conspieuons  phenomena  in 
the  complex  of  organic  disturbance.  The  secretions 
are  all  affected ;  the  veins  swell,  the  i-espiratiou  is 
arrested  or  accelerated,  the  muscles  are  agitated  in  a 
disorderly  manner,  the  ideas  are  tumultuous. 

155*  Experiment,  by  the  application  of  delicate 
teats,  has  shown  that  all  sensation  is  irradiated 
throughout  the  system,  and  with  more  or  less  energy 
affects  every  organ  ;  and  at  the  early  stages  of  our 
sentient  existence  each  sensation  produces  a  general 
disturbance.  By  degrees  the  wave  of  impulse  be- 
comes restricted  to  definite  channels,  and  all  the 
outlying  effects  become  inconspicuous  from  their 
faintnessj   or    their    insignijicance.      Ceasing   to  be 
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■   fiigiiificant,  tliey  are  not  attended  to ;   only  the  more 
"    important  eifects  emerge  in  consciousness.    Emotion  it* 
sensation  on  a  more  powerful  scale,  greater  in  energy 
and  wider  in  range.      But  it  also  tends  to  become 
^ft  more  restricted  to  definite  channels,  and  in  propor- 
^   tion  as  this  is*thc  case,  the  emotions  become  elements 
of  Intelligence,   that  is,  of  Guidance.     Surprise,  for 
I        example,  is  mild  TeiTor,  which  may  be  a  pleasurable 
^p  or  painful  shock  :  it  is  an  elective  impulse  towards 
"    Interpretation,  and  therefore  a  source  of  Knowledge  ; 
^m    whereas  the    prufounder    agitation    of    Terror   only 
H    leads  to  violent  impulses  which  prevent  a  survey  of 
H   the  objf  ctive  conditions.     Passion  is  blind.     All  Cog- 
nition is  founded  on  Emotion,  but  it  is  only  from 
the  less  violent  and   more  i-estricted  foims    of  this 
agitation,   such    as    Desire,    Curiosity,    Interest,  that 
I        the  higher  forms  of  Cognition  issue.     Expectation  and 
Hope  are  more  intellectual  than  Anxiety  and  Anger* 
H        156,  The    Emotions    are    pleasurable   or   painful, 
"   expansive  or  deprcssi%^e,  according  as  the  agitation  of 
the  organs  is  orderly  and   rhythmical,  or  disorderly 
and   unrhythmical,    wldeh    means  according   as  the 
excitation  is  so  irradiated  that  the  normal  dependence 
of  the  convergent  actions  is  preserved  and  only  their 
energy  exalted,  or  else  that  this  normal  dependence 
is  interfered  with  by  an  exaggeration  or  arrast  of  one 
or  more  of  the  organs.     The  harmony  of  the  organic 
actions  is  pleasm-able   and  the  discord  painful;  and 
Musical    Emotion,    which    furnishes    the    metaphors, 
will  also  furuish  a  physiological  interpretation.     Why 
Anger,  Jealousy,  Awe,  &c.,   should  disturb  the  har- 
mony of  the  consensus,  and  Joy,  Hope,  Love,  &c., 
should  permit  the  harmony,  may  be  rendered   intel- 
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Ugible  by  an  analysis  of  the  couditinns  of  cacli  class! 
the  first  arc  previsioas  of  obstacles,  the  second  of 
facilities. 

157.  There  arc  emotional  temperaments,  as  there 
are  sensual  and  intellectual  temperaments  ;  that  is 
to  say,  intlividUiil  organisms  in  which  oiy^  or  the  other 
of  these  modes  of  response  is  conspicuous.  The  wave 
of  excitation  may  issue  chiefly  in  one  of  the  three 
spheres,  and  although  all  three  are  really  affected^ 
yet  the  prcduminance  of  the  one  is  necessarily  at  the 
expense  of  the  other ;  which  explains  the  autonomy 
and  seeming  independence  of  each.  The  emotional 
temperament  is  that  which  is  most  energetic,  the 
emotions  having  the  greatest  motive  force  and  ideas 
the  least.  Hence  Character  is  not  measured  by 
Intellect,  for  Intellect  can  only  prompt  in  companji 
with  Emotion.  The  feeling  of  resisted  effort  whic 
arises  in  an  intellectual  perception  of  inconsistency  or 
contradiction  is  a  very  iiiint  emotion  compared  with 
the  actual  resistance  of  some  obstacle  to  action ;  and 
the  pleasure  of  success  or  the  pain  of  failure  in 
solvinjc  a  contradiction,  although  the  same  feeling  nf 
relieved  effort  as  in  overcoming  an  obstacle,  and 
disclosing  therefore  the  affinity  of  the  intellectual 
and  emotional  processes,  is  much  feebler  in  energy. 

158.  All  emotions  in  the  beginning  are  egoistic, 
and  their  root- manifestation  is  probably  a  form  of 
Fear,  which  in  the  reaction  of  its  relief  is  the  initiatioQj 
of  that  emotional  ease  called  gladness  or  joy*  In  thin 
collision  of  appetites,  whether  of  hunger  or  sexnality, 
arise  the  aggressive  and  defensive  impulses,  which 
would  remain  fiercely  and  solely  egoistic  but  for  that 
sense  of  dependence  on  individual  beings  or  o^^ 
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selves  wliich  lies  implicitly  in  the  sexual  and  pa- 
rental relations.    With  the  enlargement  of  the  men- 
tal range  in  the  human  being,  and  under  that  influ- 
ence of  tlie  social  medium  which  raises  emotions  into 
sentiments,  the  consciousness  of  dependence  is  the 
continual  check  on  the  egoistic  desires,  and  the  con- 
tinual source  of  that  interest  in  the  experience  of 
others  which  is  the  wakencr  of  sympathy;  till  we 
finally  see  in  many  highly  wrought  natures  a  com- 
plete submergence  (or,  if  you  will,  a  transference) 
of  egoistic  desire,  and  an  habitual  ontrush  of  the 
emotional  force  in  sympathetic  channels.    True,  the 
same  enlargement  of  perception  and  imagination 
brings  with  it  more  elaborate  forms  of  egoism,  and 
civilised   man   is    still    a    beast    of    prey    directing 
murderous  artillery  for  the  Batisfaction  of  his  more 
highly  ditferentiatcd  greed.     Appetite  is  the  ancestor 
of  tyranny,  but  it  is  also  the  ancestor  of  love.     The 
Nutritive  instinct,  which  urged  the  search  for  prey, 
has  ended  in   producing  an  industry  and  ingenuity 
of  device  which  is   its  own   delight,  a  conversance 
with  the  external  universe  which  is  sublimely,  dis- 
interestedly  speculative ;  the   Keproductive    instinct 
has  ended   in   producing   the  joys  and   heroism    of 
devoted   love,    the   sacred    sense   of    duty    towards 
offspring ;  and   both   instincts    have    been    at    work 
together  in  the  creation  of  the  sentiments  which  con- 
stitute our  moral,  religious,  and  aesthetic  life. 

159.  These  instincts,  with  their  sequent  emotions 
and  sentiments,  constitute  a  large  province  of  the 
affective  sphere.  The  final  issue  of  every  psychical 
affection,  sensible,  intellectual,  or  volitional,  is  always 
^ment  of  some  kind  directly  excited  by  a  feeling 
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of  somo  kind.  The  movement  may  be  simple 
coraptex,  involving  a  single  organ  or  a  group  of 
organs,  and  tbe  feeling  wliich  is  the  cause  may  be 
due  to  the  direct  stimulation  of  the  organ  or  group 
of  organs,  or  to  the  indirect  stimulation  of  some 
remote  organ  :  the  movement  of  the  eye  may  be 
caused  by  a  sensation  or  by  an  idea.  The  latter  m 
only  possible  when  certain  nervous  adjustments  have 
been  so  connected  that  the  excitation  of  one  is  reflected 
on  the  other,  and  thus  a  dependent  sequence  of  re- 
actions is  established.  The  action  originally  excited 
only  by  a  direct  sensation  now  comes  naturally  into 
play  when  its  mechanism  forms  part  of  a  wider 
mechanism  and  this  is  stituulated.  The  several 
experiences  which  we  acquire  of  individual  objects  are 
condensed  in  single  perceptions  of  the  objects,  so  that 
thesight  recalls  the  scent,  the  taste,  the  touch,  and  the 
sound,  and  any  one  of  these  elements  of  the  perception 
suffices  to  direct  the  final  discharge  of  action.  In  the 
intuition  of  an  event,  a  plan,  a  course  of  conduct^ 
are  condensed  the  experiences  which  have  accom- 
panied similar  events,  plans,  and  courses,  so  that 
the  intuition  is  now  a  prumpting  and  a  guidance 
for  all  the  several  actions.  And  what  is  here 
readily  appreciable  may  also  be  recognised  in  tl 
obscurer  processes  which  take  place  in  the  systemic 
and  emotive  promptings  and  guidance.  The  primary 
effect  of  systemic  sensations  is  not  to  form  distant 
and  indirect  excitations,  but  immediate  reflexes  on  the 
organs :  definite  connections  with  special  sensations 
and  ideas  arise  from  such  sensations,  but  they 
slowly,  gradually.  In  the  course  of  psychical  «*^ 
tion,  these  sensations  become,  as  we  said- 
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Tendencies;  that  is  to  say,  call  up  certain  nervous 
adjustments  which  are  reflected  in  combinations  of 
muscles,  so  that  the  organism  is  definitely  determined 
in  certain  directions,  and  its  conduct  regulated  by 
this  mechanism  with  unalterable  precision.  These 
nervous  adjustments,  considered  in  their  intellectual 
aspect,  are  intuitions;  in  their  volitional  aspect, 
instincts,  habits. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

THE     INTELUGENOB. 

IGO.  Wider  in  range  and  lower  in  energy  is  the  dsm 
of  fcelinga  constituting  the  Intelligence^ — intenect> 
thought,  the  ideal  world.  By  classing  the  phenomena 
of  Intelligence  under  the  general  head  of  Feeling  w« 
restore  the  utjity  of  psychical  phenomena  while  rec€^ 
nising  their  diversity ;  the  facts  designated  by  the 
terms  Sense,  Intelligence,  and  Volition  are  taken  as 
fiimply  different  modes  of  manifestation  of  the  same 
sentient  organism,  in  each  of  which  there  is  the 
Triple  Process  of  Stimulation,  Grouping,  and  Motor- 
impulse.  Considered  separately  as  Modes,  these  ore 
indeed  so  diverse  that  it  is  not  wonderful  men  should 
have  taken  them  for  different  agents.  AJ though 
images,  ideas,  and  intuitions  stand  for  systemic^ 
sensitive,  and  emotive  states,  as  symbols  stand  for  the 
things  signified, — ^  although  they  too  are  sentient 
states,  yet  they  seem  so  removed  from  the  sensationfl 
and  emotions  they  represent,  that  only  by  a  patient 
induction  could  we  have  learned  to  connect  the  two 
with  one  common  basis*  The  sentient  states  which 
are  classed  under  Intelligeuce  are  as  specilically  - 
difi'erent  from  those  classed  under  Sense  as  systemic  I 
feelings  are  from  special  sensations;  the  diversity  in  " 
theii-  excitation  and   their  flexibility  of  associalioa 
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gives  them  a  greater  iiidepcnilerice,  Altlioiigb  they 
are  priinarily  *leterminud  by  systemic  feelings  and 
desires,  although  they  have  always  a  reniote  and  final 
reference  to  personal  needs,  yet  they  become  imper- 
sonal and  objective  in  their  higher  forms,  and  their 
combinations  are  to  a  great  extent  determined  by 
laws  peculiar  to  themselves,  over  and  above  those 
common  to  all  other  feelings,  bo  that  Speculation 
transcends  and  even  contradicts  the  combinations  of 
Sensible  experience.  It  is  in  virtue  of  this  optional 
combination  that  the  office  uf  Intelligence  is  regfP- 
loUive,  The  motive  forces  are  the  uffeetive  states, 
and  these  are  excited  to  action  either  by  the  direct 
stimulations  of  the  sensitive  surface  or  by  the  indirect 
stimulations  of  the  Sensorium,  namely,  intuitions, 
images,  and  ideas. 

161.  When  we  call  a  man  or  animal  intelligent,  we 
mean  that  he  shows  a  readiness  in  adapting  his  actions 
to  circumstances  ;  and  he  is  more  intelligent  in  pro- 
portion as  he  recogmises  similarities  amid  diversities, 
and  diversities  amid  similarities  of  circumstance,  by 
these  means  guiding  his  conduct.  To  know  an 
object  is  to  reproduce  in  memory  the  various  experi- 
ences which  we  or  others  have  had  when  this  object 
has  been  presented  under  different  conditions  and  to 
different  senses.  We  know  that  this  coloured  form 
has  a  sweet  taste  and  soft  firm  touch  ;  we  know  that 
this  black  powder  explodes  when  a  spark  comes  in 
contact  with  it ;  and  this  knowledge  is  the  registra- 
tion of  experiences,  whereby  the  sight  or  name  of  the 
plum  or  the  powder  calls  up  an  escort  of  images  which 
are  equivalent  to  actual  sensations.  We  do  not  need 
to  taste  and  touch  th#»  >r  do  we  need  to 
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explode  the  powder.  Our  knowledge  guiiles  our  acts? 
Intelligence  is  the  sum  of  all  our  various  regif?^tered 
experiences.  No  amount  of  knowledge  in  general 
suffices  to  replace  pnrticular  experience-  Great  as 
was  the  Intellect  of  Aristotle,  manifested  in  the  direc- 
tions of  experience  possible  to  him,  he  would  have 
been  incompetent  to  adapt  his  actions  to  the  explosive 
]»roperties  of  gunpowder,  had  the  powder  been  placed 
within  his  reacli  ;  he  would  have  been  as  blind  to 
thcra  as  a  dog.  But  after  once  seeing  the  spark  pro- 
duce an  explosion,  this  experience  w^ould  be  recalled 
by  the  sight  of  powder  and  approaching  spark;  be 
would  then  know  what  would  be  the  consequence  of 
their  contact,  and  this  knowledge  would  guide  hia 
actions  in  regard  to  powder.  Intelligence  being  coex- 
tensive with  knowledge^  or  the  revivable  escorts  of 
sensations,  the  greater  the  range  and  vividness  of  the 
escorts,  the  greater  the  power  of  adapting  conduct  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  occasions*  There  are,  of  course^ 
individual  differences  both  in  the  range  of  actual 
experiences  and  the  vividness  with  which  these  are 
reinstated :  upon  the  latter  depends  that  acuteness  of 
Discrimination  and  readiness  of  Comparison  which 
characterises  the  penetrating  and  comprehensive 
minds.  There  are  some  minds  of  great  agility  and 
acuteness  in  marshalling  their  experiences  and  dis- 
criminating them  ;  some  minds,  being  most  vividly 
impressed  wnth  the  proximate  relations  (the  so-called 
practical,  concrete  minds),  are  less  capable  of  wide- 
reaching  comparison,  and  are  often  misled  by  their 
very  acuteness  ;  other  minds  are  vividly  impressed 
by  remote  relations,  and  these  have  a  tendency 
towards  theoretic  constructions  which  somewhat  dift^ 
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turbs  the  perception  of  present  relations.  The  lowest 
grade  of  luteUigeuce  is  the  discrimination  of  present 
means  to  immediate  ends — the  selection  of  food,  the 
issue  of  escape,  &;c,  :  it  is  here  limited  to  the  Logic  of 
Feeling.  The  highest  grade  is  what  we  may  speci* 
ally  designate  Intellect — the  discrimination  of  indirect 
means  to  remote  ends  which  has  been  elaborated  by 
the  great  instrument  of  abstraction^  the  Logic  of 
Signs. 

162.  Intelligence,  physiologically  viewed,  is  the 
sum  of  the  nervous  adjustments  which  determine  the 
secondary  nervous  adjustments  on  which  organic 
actions  depend  ;  and,  psychologicaUy  viewed,  the  sum 
of  organised  experiences  which  determine  conduct. 
The  separation  between  the  two  grand  orders  of 
nervous  adjustment — ^the  differentiation  of  intelligence 
from  sense — is  the  residt  of  an  ever-increasing  com- 
plexity of  the  organism  and  its  experiences.  In  the 
simple  organisms  the  two  are  one.  Motion  follows 
only  on  direct  stimulation.  In  more  complex  organ- 
isms the  stimulations  are  compounded.  An  intuition, 
an  image,  a  conception,  originally  formed  out  of  direct 
stimulations,  now  replaces  them.  When  these  are 
established,  they  constitute  a  motle  of  response  for  the 
organism,  which  is  in  so  far  independent  that  it 
follows  its  own  laws,  one  thought  exciting  another 
without  the  need  of  an  intermediate  activity  of  the 
senses  which  originally  furnished  the  thoughts,  as  one 
word  often  revives  another  by  assonance  and  not  by 
meaning.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  we  explain  how, 
although  ideas  are  rei»resentative  of  sensations,  they 
are  often  combined  in  a  manner  which  is  not  that 
of  the  sensations.     Our  thinking  is  sometimes  fakep 
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and  sometimes  corrects  the  falsity  of  our  sensalioBs, 
as  wheu  wjs  know  that  the  illusious  and  hallucinations 
of  sense  are  not  true  presentations  of  the  external 
objects. 

163.  It  is  to  this  separation  of  the  Intelligence  into 
a  sort  of  tiufconomy  that  is  due  the  discrepancy  between 
our  thoughts  and  actions-  Our  actions  being  really 
dependent  on  organised  tendencies,  habits,  &c.,  the 
ideas  must  act  through  them.  Now  the  ideas  them- 
selves arc  partly  determined  by  habits  of  thought 
acquired  tlirough  Education  and  submission  to  Autho- 
rity, and  partly  by  the  emotions  ;  and  when  the  habits 
of  thought  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  emotions  and 
tendencies,  we  must  in  vain  expect  these  feebler 
impulses  to  control  the  stronger.  Bacon  finely  says, 
"  Men  s  thoughts  are  much  according  to  their  inclina- 
tions, their  discourse  and  speeches  according  to  their 
learning  and  received  opinions  ;  but  their  deeds  are 
after  as  they  have  been  accustomed." 

164.  The  autonomy  of  intelligence  is  manifest  io 
certain  mental  maladies,  such,  for  instance,  as  Apathy 
and  Dementia,  wherein  the  normal  connection  of 
thouglit  with  feeling  is  seriously  disturbed,  ITie 
apathetic  patient  finds  a  difficulty  in  connecting  the 
images  and  ideas  which  traverse  his  mind  with  the 
emotive  impulses  which  normally  would  be  stirred  by 
thera.  Images  and  ideas  being  at  all  times  signals 
and  not  motors,  it  is  noticeable,  even  in  perfectly 
normal  states,  that  many  thoughts  never  became 
realised  in  act,  as  many  mentally  fonned  phrases  are 
never  uttered  in  speech.  This  independence,  which 
gives  us  the  power  of  spontaneous  combination  and 
constitutes  the  mental  range,  is  exaggerated  in  disease  ; 
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and  the  apathetic  patient  allows  traiiiB  of  thought  to 
8ut!cced  each  other  without  their  determining  any 
actions ;  or  the  actions  are  incoherently  excited,  some 
ideas  exciting  the  emotive  forces,  others  not* 

165.  There  is  an  error  current  respecting  Intelli- 
gence which  regards  it  as  a  distinct  function  having 
its  separate  organ,  not  as  the  abstract  expression  for 
the  sum  of  intuitions,  images,  and  conceptions,  which 
result  from  manifohl  experiences.  Intelligence  is 
artificially  separated  from  the  affective  sphere  alfchoiigh 
emotions  precede  cognitions,  and  cognitions  are  only 
representatives  of  emotions  and  sensations.  We  only 
know  what  we  have  felt.  Feeling  at  first  expresses 
itself  in  reflex  actions,  and  thought  may  be  said  to 
consist  of  residual  signals,  the  organised  result  of  such 
reflexes ;  the  sign  (inuige,  idea)  here  takes  the  place 
of  sensation  as  the  initiator.  How  even  in  gestures, 
when  habitual,  there  is  a  tendency  to  drop  their 
emotional  escort  and  resolve  themselves  into  mere 
signals  (Wundt,  Phys,  Psychologie,  847),  maybe  illus- 
trated by  the  gesture  of  pointing,  which  now  merely 
indicates  the  object,  but  which  originally  was  a  stretch- 
ing of  the  hand  to  grasp  the  object. 

166*  Because  Intelligence  is  regarded  as  a  particular 
function,  men  speak  of  insane  patients  not  having 
their  intelligence  affected,  even  when  the  most  serioua 
defects  of  that  intelligence  are  described.  So  long  as 
a  man  can  understand  and  answer  correctly  certain 
questions  or  express  intelligibly  certain  desires,  hia 
intelligence  is  often  said  to  be  intact.  But  the  extra- 
vagances and  incoherences  of  speech  and  act  which  are 
observed  in  him  are  defects  of  intelligence  ;  and  to  say 
this  is  "  intact  "  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  a  man*8 
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respiration  is  iotact  wlien  he  has  only  one  sound  lung^j 
because  he   can   still  breathe  with   that.     In  a*^ute' 
mania  there  is  abuudaut  evidence  of  many  intelligent 
processes,  parts  of  the  mechanism  being  still  intact 
while  others  are  disturbed. 

167.  All  these  contradictions  are  avoided  whc 
we  recognise  Intelligence  as  the  abstract  expression  fo 
very  numerous  concrete  processes,  and  each  intuition, 
image,  or  idea  as  the  residual  nervous  adjustment  of 
its  particular  organic  process.  The  animal  moving 
towards  its  food  m  determined  by  a  particular  nervous 
adjustment,  which  adjustment^  in  course  of  time, 
becomes  capable  of  excitation  by  quite  other  stimuli, 
and  even  capable  of  being  faintly  excited  without  the 
appreciable  excitation  of  the  motor  organs  :  it  is  then 
distinguished  by  a  special  name,  and  is  called  an  intui'^ 
tion ;  it  has  become  an  element  of  Intelligence* 


CHAPTER  XIIL 
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168,  Of  the  three  elements  of  the  Triple  Procesgi  it 
is  the  Motor-impulse  which  ia  clomtnant  in  the  WilL 
All  the  various  forma  of  Affective  and  Intelligent 
excitation  are  but  the  preludes  to  Action,  They  may 
be  obscure  or  conspicuous  ;  they  may  escape  conscious- 
ness, as  in  some  forms  of  Reflex  Action,  or  emerge  in 
consciousness,  and  there  throw  Action  itself  into  the 
twilight.  That  is  to  say,  Feeliug  is  divisibie  into  feel- 
ings of  excitation  and  feelingJi  of  operation  ;  in  the 
first  we  have  little  or  no  consciousness  of  the  Motor- 
impulse  ;  in  the  second  we  liave  little  of  the  Stimula- 
tion and  less  of  the  Grouping.  In  movements  of  the 
linil)8  and  truuk  the  feelings  of  operation  are  very 
conspicuous ;  they  are  less  so  in  the  delicate  adjust- 
ments of  the  eye,  ear,  &c.,  and  are  only  inductively 
recognisable  in  the  still  more  delicate  adjustments  of 
Attention  and  Comprehension,  which  are  also  acts  of 
the  mind  in  more  tlian  a  metaphorical  sense.  Accord- 
ing to  the  ex  [position  already  given,  the  purest  intel- 
lectual combinations  involve  motor-impulses  (feelings 
of  operation)  quite  as  necessarily  as  the  combination 
of  muscles  in  manipulation.  The  feelings  of  Eflbrt 
and  Relief  in  seeking  and  finding  our  way  throuffli 
an  obscure  and  tangled  mass  of  ideas — the  tentatives 
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of  hypothesis  and  induction — are  but  fainter  forma 
of  the  feelings  in  seeking  and  finding  our  way  along 
a  dark  road  or  thick  forest^  checked  by  failure  and 
enlightened  by  every  successful  step. 

169.  It  is  because  the  motor^feelings,  whether 
those  of  muscular  sensation  and  co-ordination  or  of 
logical  grouping  ( feelings  of  operation),  have  not 
been  suHiciently  recognised,  and  because  Experience 
has  been  too  exclusively  referred  to  data  furnished 
by  the  special  senses,  that  the  advocates  of  the  d 
priori  doctrine  have  been  able  to  show  how  much  of 
our  most  highly  prized  Thought  cannot  be  traced  to 
sensation  as  its  origin,  but  must  be  referred  to  the 
inieUedm  ipse.  Touching  these  d  priori  conditions  of 
Experience,  I  have  already  said  that  the  biologist^ 
in  explaining  organic  phenomena,  postulates  an 
organism,  with  its  modes  of  action,  and  these,  if 
abstractedly  considered,  will  stand  for  all  that  is 
valid  in  the  d  priori  doctrine  j  but  these  it  is  the 
task  of  the  psychologist  to  analyse. 

170.  It  is  true,  but  ambiguous,  that  there  are 
many  elements  of  Experience  not  wholly  reducible 
to  Sense.  It  is,  however,  quite  gratuitous  to  conclude 
from  this  that  these  elements  are  to  be  referred  to 
some  Extra-organic  agency.  The  ambiguity  dis- 
ajjpears  if  we  extend  the  Sensible  so  as  to  embrace 
the  whole  Affective  class  of  feelings;  thus  extended, 
and  feelings  of  operation  taking  their  rightful  place, 
we  find  little  difficulty  in  recognising  the  sensible 
origin  even  of  abstract  Relations.  For,  as  already 
Bhown,  Relations  are  given  in  their  related  Terms, 
That  a  relation,  a  connecting  link,  between  two  differ^ 

.  scnsibles  is  not  given  in  either  of  the  two,  uxa 
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not  be  reproduced  under  the  form  of  an  image,  is  true. 
It  is,  however,  given  in  both  hy  the  operation  of  Group- 
ing, and  this  operation  is  felfc  ;  and  many  such  opera- 
tions leaving  7^esidua,  gradually  condeikse  tliemselves  in 
intuitions,  maxims,  rules.  One  object  is  felt,  another 
IB  felt  as  following  the  former — felt  as  larger  or  smaller 
than  the  former;  and  when  such  relations  of  sequence 
and  magnitude  come  to  be  detached  hy  Reflection, 
they  are  not  only  revivabic  when  only  one  of  the 
related  Terms  is  present,  but  are  revivable  as  abstrac- 
tions of  Causality  and  Magnitude,  Once  organised, 
these  inluitions  form  part  of  the  mental  structure, 
and  as  such  they  determine  the  course  of  subsequent 
experience. 

171.  The  conspicuous  element  in  volition,  as  we 
have  said,  is  that  of  Reflection  ;  namely,  the  di^scharge 
of  a  sensible  excitation  in  a  motor-impulse.  And  it 
is  worthy  of  remark  how  this  term  Reflection  has  been 
chosen,  unsuspectingly,  to  express  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  psychical  phenomena — now  used  for  actions 
which  have  so  markedly  a  physical  mechanism  that 
their  psychical  character  is  by  most  writers  altogether 
denied,  and  now  used  for  actions  bo  conspicuously 
mental  that  their  physical  mechanism  is  even  in» 
dignantly  denied.  To  reflect  upon  the  feelings  which 
have  just  passed,  is  the  excitation  of  one  pait  of  the 
Sensorium  through  the  discharge  of  another  part.  To 
reflect  the  impression  of  a  prick  in  the  movement  of 
the  pricked  limb,  or  in  the  movement  of  some  other 
organ,  is  the  excitation  of  one  part  of  the  central 
nerve  -  substance  and  tLe  discharge  from  another* 
The  reflex  of  a  sensible  impression  in  a  motor-impulse 
is   the   elementiiry   physiological  process   in  all  the 
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varied  phenomena  compendiously  expressed  by  the' 
phrase,  *'  The  organism  is  moved  by  sensation  and 
guided  by  Intelligence/' 

172.  The  motor-impulses  arre^^  no  less  than  excUe 
movements.  All  co-ordination  and  voluntary  action 
depends  on  this  suppression  and  redirection  of  dis- 
charge. Nay,  even  in  tlie  simplest  reflexes  there  is 
always  some  suppression  of  impulses,  which  if  simul- 
taneously discharged  would  disturb  or  prevent  the 
movement.  Nevertheless,  although  the  two  forma  af 
discharging  and  arresting  impulse  are  universally 
present,  we  analytically  separate  them  in  the  abstrac- 
tions Incitation  and  Regulation, 

173.  All  the  impulses  which  determine  action  me 
personified  in  the  term  Volition  ;  and  out  of  these  we 
select  a  particular  class  of  ideal  impulses — actioiid 
primarily  determined  by  ideas — which  we  personify 
in  the  term  WilL  The  terms  are  not  used  with 
absolute  rigour,  but  the  same  need  which  there  is 
for  distinguishing  between  Intellect  and  Intelligence 
exists  for  distinguishing  between  Will  and  VolitioiL 
The  Will  is  the  highest  expression  of  Choice,  but  ia 
Volition  too  there  is  discernment,  which  is  the 
condition  of  choice. 

174.  The  Motor  apparatus  involves  the  activity  uf 
motor  feelings  and  intuitions,  which  are  excited  by 
sensations,  by  emotions,  and  by  ideas.  Obviously, 
therefore,  the  sphere  embracing  the  whole  of  the 
motor-impulses  must  manifest  phenomena  of  all 
degrees  of  complexity.  The  simj^lest  degree  is  that 
of  direct  reflex,  the  most  complex  that  of  WilL 

The  Will  is  to  Reflex  action  what  Intuition  is  to 
Sensation.     The  muscles  arc  innervated  and  « 
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sated  in  a  definite  way  as  the  resiilt  of  the  connate 

or  acquired  disposition  of  the  mechanism.  Once 
established,  this  mechanism  Is  set  going  by  a  parti- 
cular sentient  state,  a  particular  nervous  adjustment* 
This  state  may  be  a  sensation  or  an  intuition.  In  no 
ease  are  we  conscious  of  the  mechanical  disposition, 
but  only  of  the  sentient  state  which  stimulates  it 
This  consciousness  in  the  case  of  a  voluntary  choice 
is  that  of  a  more  or  less  vivid  prevision  of  the  end  to 

Kbe  reached,  never  of  the  means  by  which  the  act  is 
effected,  thougli  a  feeling  of  effort  precedes  and  a 
muscular  sensation  succeeds  the  act.  This  prevision 
of  the  end  is  the  residual  image  of  former  sensations, 
and  a  sort  of  cerebral  rehearsal  of  the  consequence  of 
the  act.  We  see  the  end,  not  the  means;  we  there- 
fore will  the  end  ;  and  it  is  the  established  mechanism 
which  executes  the  means  of  reaching  that  end, 

^  175.  Is  not  the  reflex  and  automatic  action  effected 
in  a  simUar  way  ?  There  is  the  established  mechan- 
ism, the  feeliug  of  innervation,  the  effort,  and  feeling 
of  success.  All  that  seems  wanting  is  the  cerebral 
rehearsal,  the  prevision  of  the  end  ;  an  important 
difference,  doubtless;  but  between  the  reflex  and  the 
voluntary  action  there  must  be  recognised  interme- 
diate stages  of  habitual  and  involuntary  actions,  in 
which  there  is  a  prevision  of  the  end,  but  it  is  so 
rapid,  and  the  organism  responds  so  unhesitatingl3% 
that  the  difference  from  the  simple  reflex  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  For  example,  when  the  eyelid  drops 
at  the  approach  of  another  person's  finger,  there  is 
indubitably  an  intuition  of  the  end  wliich  the  drop- 
ping lid  will  effect,  since  until  experience  has  organ- 
intuition  no  lid  will  drop  until  the  finger 
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actively  touclies  it  Yet  here  the  response  is  ro  rapid 
and  so  unhesitating  that  we  are  said  to  wink  involun- 
tarily. The  intuitioD  must  excite  the  mechanism ; 
there  is  no  opening  for  control. 

176.  How  the  seiisory  stimulation  originates  the  co- 
ordination, and  having  estiiblished  this  definite  path* 
way  leavcii  residua  which  become  intuitions  having  the 
motive  force  of  sensations,  is  recognisable  in  the  accom- 
modation of  the  eye  to  distances  or  the  adaptation 
of  the  hand  in  various  manipulations.  The  pianoforte- 
player  has  painfully  to  acquire  these  motor  intuitioi 
learning  step  by  step  how  to  adjust  certain  muscic 
m  response  to  certain  visual  or  auditory  inipres8ion& 
Each  adaptation  is  at  first  tentative,  guided  by  a 
conscious  prevLsion  of  the  end  to  be  reached,  the  note 
to  be  struck.  After  many  and  many  repetitions  the 
successful  adjustments  are  registered  and  the  sight  o[_ 
h  pnnted  bai  of  music,  or  the  sound  ot  not^ss,  nn 
the  motor  intuition^  and  the  fingers  obey  it  Bui 
however  obscure  his  consciousness  of  the  intuition,  its 
pitjsence  is  proved  by  the  facts  that  until  e2C|>erienco 
had  furnished  it  no  sight  of  the  crotchets  would  hara 
rightly  moved  his  muscles ;  and  after  experience  baa 
furnished  it,  a  sudden  diversion  of  his  attention  (the 
irruption  of  diiJerent  mental  states)  will  arrest  the 
playing. 

177.  The  three  sentient  spheres,  affective,  intelli- 
gent, fuid  volitional,  although  inextricably  blended  in 
reality,  are  easily  detached  in  theory  and  considen:?d 
sepamtely,  accoitUug  to  the  predominance  of  one  of 
the  three  stages  of  the  Triple  Process.  In  another 
aapect  also  they  have  a  sort  of  independence,  for 
each  may  be  stimulated  idiopathically  and  sympathi* 
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cally.*  This  difference  of  stimulatiou  has  already 
Lbeen  iudicated,  and  may  here  be  more  explicitly  set 
forth.  BliiRlnesa  is  idiopathic  wlien  caused  by  a 
lesion  or  direct  disturbaoce  of  the  optic  api^aratus ;  it 
iflsymputhic  when  caused  by  worms  in  the  intestine, 
or  lesion  of  the  brain.  A  sensation  is  idiopathic 
'when  caused  by  the  direct  stimulation  of  its  special 
organ,  sympathic  when  arising  by  association  with 
some  other  sensation  in  a  different  organ,  or  with 
some  emotion  or  idea.  When  one  idea  suggests 
another,  one  word  recalls  a  sentrnce,  or  one  concep- 
tion carries  a  conchision,  the  excitation  is  cerebral 
and  idiopathic— delirium,  dreams,  r«n^eries,  trains  of 
abstract  thought,  are  illustrations ;  but  when  the  idea 
arises  in  virtue  of  its  connection  with  some  sense- 
feeling  or  some  systemic  feeling,  and  not  in  virtue  of 
its  connection  with  some  preceding  idea,  the  excita- 
tion is  sympathic. 
■  178-  It  is  to  the  sympathic  excitations  that  we 
must  mainly  ascribe  the  importiiut  phenomenon  of 
Spontaneity.  The  idiopathic  excitations  have  more 
the  character  of  mechanical  necessity.  Spontaneity 
by  no  means  excludes  causation  of  aji  equally  necessary 
Bkind;  but  because  the  causes  are  obscure,  complex, 
varinble,  we  need  a  term  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
better-known,  simpler,  and  less-varialile  idiopathic 
excitations.  If  I  withdraw  my  hand  suddenly  on  its 
fteontact  with  a  hot  body,  the  action  is  idiopathic,  and 
Hii^led  reflex.  If  I  withdraw  it  on  hearing  that  the 
^■l>ady  it  approaches  is  hot,  or  because  some  one  tells 
me  to  withdraw  it,  the  action  is  sympathic,  and  is 
called  spontaneous ;  for  being  due  to  some  indirect 
•  I  nse  this  temi  rather  than  ayin pathetically,  to  avoid  ambiguity. 
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excitation,  it  may  be  varied  by  another  and  controlled 
by  auotlier. 

179.  The  iodependence  due  to  idiopathic  excitation 
and  to  the  different  modes  of  combination  of  neural 
units  which  characterise  the  different  functions  and 
faculties — which  again  depends  mainly  on  the  different 
modes  of  stimulation  througli  the  several  organs — 
explains  not  only  the  marked  variations  in  individual 
mindsj  and  of  the  same  individual  at  different  epochs, 
but  also  the  exao^creration  or  defect  of  certain  functions 
and  fiiculties  in  mental  disease.  Although  the  loss 
of  Bjght  is  really  a  considerable  modification  of  the 
mental  powers,  we  know  that  it  leaves  so  much 
intact  that  few  consider  the  importance  of  the  defect,  m 
So  long  as  a  man  can  rationally  employ  his  other 
senses,  and  to  some  extent  su|iplement  by  them  the 
loss  of  sii^ht,  we  still  justly  regard  him  as  in  possession 
of  his  powers.  It  is  so  when  instead  of  absolute  Ioot 
of  sight  he  has  some  disturbance  of  the  optic  appara- 
tus vvliich  determines  hallucinations  of  sight,  by  him 
clearly  recognised  as  hallucinations.  If  in  other 
respects  his  luteliigence  is  sufficiently  normal^  so  that 
not  only  can  he  understand  what  is  said  to  him  and 
guitle  his  actions  correctly  by  his  other  senses,  but  be 
can  also  understand  that  the  visual  sensations  are  not 
due  to  their  normal  objective  causes,  no  one  considers 
him  insane.  It  is  a  question  of  definition.  If  Insanity 
means  Mental  Malady  in  general,  and  if  any  abnormal 
state  of  the  Sentient  Jlechanism  is  a  malady  of  more 
or  less  importance,  then  we  must  say  that  halluciua* 
tion,  being  an  abnormal  state,  belongs  to  the  class  of 
mental  maladies.  But  since  no  one  speaks  of  a  cold 
in  the  head  or  a  fit  of  indigestion  as  disease,  though 
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both  may  develop  into  diseases,  so  no  one  speaks  of 
slight  and  passing  abnormal  states  of  the  sentient 
mechanism  as  insanity.  There  is  no  doubt  disease 
when  a  man  hears  voices  or  sees  objects  which  those 
around  him  are  able  to  declare  not  to  be  present; 
although  he  has  the  same  feelings  that  these  voices 
and  objects  would  excite  were  they  acting  on  his 
organs,  he  can  understand  from  the  testimony  of  his 
other  senses  and  of  his  friends  that  there  are  not 
objective  causes  for  these  feelings  ;  the  disease  is  there- 
fore slight  and  local  ;^'  it  becomes  serious  when  it 
spreads,  and  when  he  can  no  longer  control  his  judg- 
ments by  the  other  senses,  but  believes  that  there  are 
objective  causes  present  for  tlie  voices  he  hears  and 
the  objects  he  sees  :  he  is  then  insane* 

180.  Instead  of  hallucinations  of  the  Senses  there 
may  be  perfect  healthiness  of  these,  and  maladies  of 
the  viscera  which  produce  their  hallucinations.  So 
long   as   the    unhappy   patient    merely   feels    these 

•  Spinoza  at  one  period  of  hia  life  was  troubled  with  subjective  viaiona, 
and  he  expressly  mentions  tlmt  be  Kucceeded  in  driving  tbem  awayonlj 
bf  fitiiig  bis  gaze  on  some  definite  external  oV»jec%  Buch  aa  a  book, 
though  when  he  allowed  his  eye  to  wander  patnmhj  tliey  reappeared.f 
This  ia  instructive  as  pointing  to  the  difference  between  the  adaptation 
of  the  eye  to  gra.apj  a3  it  were,  the  object,  and  the  passive  yielding  to  the 
lenflorial  tremors  centrally  excited.  The  celebrated  oculist  Graefe  had 
a  patient  who  fouiteen  yt^ars  before  had  lost  lK»tli  eyes  from  infiammAtion. 
The  eyeballs  were  atrophied  and  contained  chalky  concit'tiona  which 
oould  be  felt  externally.  This  patient  was  troubled  witb  seneationB  of 
light  and  colour  which  after  any  violent  mental  agitation  passed  into 
haUucinationfl^  firrtt  of  the  heads  of  animals  and  finally  of  familiar  human 
faces.  These  bec4ime  so  terrifying  to  the  blind  old  man  that  Graefe, 
bdieviBg  their  origin  to  be  an  irritation  of  the  retina,  divided  both  optic 
aenres.  The  result  was  not  only  to  free  the  patient  from  his  hallucina- 
tions^ but  also^  at  least  during  the  first  weeks  after  the  operation,  from  all 
subjective  sensatiorvs  of  light  and  colour. J 

f  8piir0SA  :  Opera  PntthttMtt^  472.    Fpiwt.  xix. 

t  Quoted  by  MaTeb  :  DieStnneatduaehuvgenundllalliieinationcnf  ISCd^p.llSi 
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abnormal  effects  and  understands  that  thej  are  due 
to  some  visceral  disturbance,  he  is  not  insane ;  but 
when  he  imagines  that  these  feelings  are  caused  by  a 
serpent  inside  liim,  by  electricity  sent  through  him 
from  unseen  batteries,  by  poisons  secretly  administered 
in  his  food,  and  so  on,  he  is  insane.  Yet  even  then, 
when  the  disease  has  involved  the  understanding,  and 
when  so  much  of  the  patients  thinking  is  abnormal, 
irratioual,  thorc  is  still  a  vast  amount  of  normal 
activity  of  the  Intelligence.  The  perceptions  and 
ordinary  judjjments,  the  reasoning  on  other  topics,  and 
the  conduct,  are  such  as  they  were  before  this  diseam 
appeared.  The  great  change  is  in  Ihe  Emotiv^e  sphere. 
It  is  this  wliich  is  always  disturbed  in  insanity,  because 
it  is  this  which  is  the  deepest,  broadest  agency  in  the 
organism.  There  may  be  Rationality  and  Perception, 
with  pronounced  disturbance  of  the  Emotions.  No 
errors  are  committed  in  the  interpretation  of  percep- 
tions, nor  m  the  interpretation  of  words  and  other 
signs,  only  in  the  interpretation  of  the  systemic  feel- 
njgs.  The  conduct  is  consistent  and  rational  in  all 
respects  except  in  respect  to  these.  The  man  who 
believes  that  a  wolf  is  eating  his  inside,  or  that  he 
is  immensely  rich,  beloved  of  princesses,  Ac,  knows 
perfectly  well  that  the  dog  he  sees  is  not  a  wolf,  that 
the  washerwoman  is  not  a  princess,  and  that  the 
change  for  a  sovereign  must  be  twenty  shillings, 

18  L  Many  an  impulsive  madman  is  perfectly 
conscious  of  all  that  he  is  doing,  and  of  the  criminal 
nature  of  his  act,  but  he  is  also  conscious  of  being 
impelled  to  act  so.  He  is  conscins  sui  but  not  com* 
po3  mi  Those  writers  who  identify  insanity  with 
iiTationality  would  deny  that  such  a  man  Wiia  insane; 
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they  would  class  his  actions  with  those  of  the  angry 
man — anger  having  been  defiiied  mania  nne  delirio. 
But  delirium  of  ideas  ia  not  essential  to  insanity  j  and 
only  the  traditional  tendency  of  identifying  Mind 
with  Ideation  is  the  reason  why,  outside  the  circle 
of  students  of  mental  pathology,  no  one  considers  a 
patient  to  be  insane  unless  his  language  is  incoher- 
ent and  the  ideas  he  expresses  are  absurd.  That  a 
man  may  be  insane  and  talk  rationally,  nay,  even 
act  rationally  where  his  abnormal  impulses  do  not 
come  into  play,*  is  not  only  evident  to  every  one 
who  visits  an  asylumj  but  is  known  to  be  the  case 

[in  the  vast  majority  of  insane  patients.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  man  may  manifest  extreme  incoherence 
without  being  insane— as  in  the  delirium  of  fever  or 
intoxication. 

I  182.  Insanity  is  manifested  in  each  of  the  three 
spheres,  Afleetive,  Intelligent,  and  Impid.sive :  in 
perversions  and  exaggerations  of  the  feelings,  incon- 
gruities and  incoherences  of  ideas,  and  in  defective 
co-ordination  and  violent  actions.  All  three  are 
of  course  involved  in  every  case,  but  the  dominant 
symptoms  appear  in  one  or  the  other.  This  is  so 
l>ecause  of  the  solidarity  of  all  organic  processes. 
Therefore  while  we  recognise  tlie  wdejiendence  of  cer- 
tain Modes  of  response,  the  particularity  of  functions 
and  faculties,  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  their 
intimate  interdependence.  The  intellectual  life  ia 
the  outcome  of  the  aflfective ;  it  is  only  a  mode  of 
representation  of  the  feelings,  which  afterwards  be- 
comes their  substitute^  and  is  thus  a  guide  of  actions  : 
nly  as  a  torch  which  lights  the 
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way.  The  diflference  between  an  idea  and  a  volition  ia 
that  between  a  sign  and  the  thing  signified.  If  the 
idea  excites  the  motor-impulse,  it  is  accompanied  by 
the  feeling  of  effort — which  may  be  either  that  of 
Attention  or  of  Action. 


CHAPTER  XIV, 


HYPOTHESES    OF   LOCALISATION. 


183.  After  this  survey  of  the  three  Modes  of  response 
may  consider  the  hypotheses  which  localise  them 
diflereot  parts  of  the  organism.  Sensation, 
longhtj  and  Volition  are  generally  localised  in  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  ;  sometimes  in  particular  con- 
volutions of  those  hemispheres ;  and  aometimea 
even  in  particular  cells.  Other  writers  assign  Sen- 
sation to  the  optic  thalamus,  Thought  to  the  cere- 
brum, and  Motor  Impulse  to  the  corpus  striatum, 
AJl  such  localisations,  unless  interpreted  as  short- 
hand expressions  for  the  action  of  the  whole  organism 
with  special  reference  to  these  organs,  seem  to  me  essen- 
tially unphysiological ;  and  even  wifch  this  important 
correction  they  are  wholly  hypothetical  We  regard 
the  Eye  as  the  organ  of  Sight,  the  Stomach  as  the 
organ  of  Digestion,  meaning  only  that  these  organs 
play  a  special  and  essential  part  in  the  functions  of 
Sight  and  Digestion  ;  but  unless  we  supplement  tlie 
Eye  with  the  Sensorium,  and  the  Stomach  with  the 
living  organism,  neither  of  these  functions  is  possible. 
Now  when  in  like  manner  Thought  is  assigned  to  the 
cerebral  hemispheres,  two  oversights  seem  to  me  to 
be  made :  First,  that  of  restricting  a  general  function 
to  a  particular  organ,  restricting  Thought  to  Concep- 
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tioii,  Intelligence  to  the  Logic  of  Signs;  secoDdly, 
that  of  imugining  that  the  particular  org«an  in  quce- 
tion,  unlike  all  other  organs,  is  capable  of  diBpensing 
with  tlic  co-operation  of  the  Sensorium.  The  Eye  is 
incompetent  to  see  by  itself ;  it  is  not  accepted , 
the  seat  of  vision.  But  the  hemispheres  are  supj 
to  be  the  seat  of  sensation  and  thought ;  and  these 
are  said  to  be  its  '  specific  energies  J  The  hypothesis 
is  manifestly  at  fault  with  regard  to  Sensation,  since 
there  is  ample  evidence  of  Sensation  in  animals  from 
whom  the  hemispheres  have  been  removed ;  and  with 
regard  to  Thought,  the  hypothesis  is  only  tenable  on 
the  undenstaiiding  that  Thought  does  not  mean  the 
general  logical  process,  the  co-ordination  of  feelings^ 
but  a  particular  process  co-ordinating  certiiin  special 
feelin^^s. 

184,  "Physiology/*  says  Griesinger,  "sees  in 
psychical  acts  functions  of  a  definite  organ,  and  even 
endeavours  to  deduce  them  from  the  structure  of  that 
organ.  True,  indeed^  that  experiment  proves  that  if  the 
psychical  faculties,  in  the  widest  sense,  are  bound  up 
with  the  entire  nervous  system,  the  seat  of  intelligence 
and  the  affective  faculties  is  in  the  brain,  and  even 
in  certain  definite  parts  of  the  brain  '*  {Maladiei 
Meniales,  p,  2).  Now  I  ask  the  reader  to  reflect  for 
a  moment  on  the  great  complexity  of  the  elementa 
which  go  to  form  Intelligence  and  the  Affective 
Faculties,  drawn  as  these  are  from  widely-dispersed 
excitations  in  the  organism,  and  then  consider  the 
irrationality  of  assigning  them  to  a  single  organ,  or 
portion  of  an  organ,  as  its  specific  ener^gies.  It  m 
poasilile,  nay  even  probable,  though  very  far  from 
proven,  that  certain  neural  processes  in  the  brain  are 
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ftccessary  for  the  intogration  of  the  widely  distributed 
E>rganic  processes  wbicli  enter  into  Intelligence  and 
^Emotion,  tliat,  so  to  speak,  tliese  nenral  processes 
may  be  the  niaiiispriiigs  which  set  the  mechanism 
going  in  one  dependent  series  of  actions  ;  but  on  that 
■  account  to  consider  IrUcUigence  and  Emotion  as  the 
specific  energies  of  cerebral  substance  is  equivalent  to 
calling  time-iodication  the  specific  energy  of  a  watch- 
spring.  If  we  are  to  call  the  brain  tbe  orgi»n  of  the 
mind,  it  can  only  be  in  tlie  same  way  that  we  call 
the  eye  tbe  organ  of  sight ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  the 
most  conspicuous  part  of  the  complex  apparatus  whose 
functions  and  facuUies  involve  the  convergent  activity 
of  all  tbe  parts. 

This  is  tlie  first  correction.    It  is  important,  because 

it  ceases  to  limit  the  Sensorium  to  tbe  brain,  and  places 

the  hemispheres  in  a  position  simibir  to  that  of  the 

retina,  namely,  that  of  a  peripheral  organ  of  excitation 

to  which  the  Sensorium  responds.     I  hold  that  the 

t  cerebral  processes  arc  no  more  the  pliysical  substrata  of 

mental  processes,  than  the  retinal  processes  are  the 

physical  substrata  of  vision,  but  only  initial  stages 

of  such  processes.     And  tlie  correction  is  confirmed 

by  the  fact  that  the  comparison  of  the  brain  to  the 

eye,  and  of  Mind  to  Vision,  is  but  a  partial  analogy. 

The  eye,  or  optical  apparatus,  is  the  special  organ  of 

Vision  in  this  sense,  that  no  other  organ  yields  any 

of  the  feelings  thus  classed.    If  we  see  throudi  the 

Beyci  and  only  through  tbe  eye,  this  is  a  good  reason 

^Pfor   calling  it  the   organ    of  vision.     But   the   same 

"cannot  be  said  with  regard  to  the  brain.     The  mental 

functions  and  faculties  are  not  thus  restricted.    Mind 

is  the  sum  of  all  the  psychical  phenomena,  it  is  consti- 
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tuted  by  all  the  seusatioris,  systemic  and  special,  all  * 
the  appetites,  desires,  impulses,  aud  all  the  logical  pro- 
cesses which  co-ordinate  and  combine  these.  Being 
thus  constituted,  its  organ  must  be  the  complex  o£ 
organs  on  which  those  activities  directly  depend.  This, 
which  is  evident  a  prioin,  is  confirmed  by  experiment: 
removal  of  the  brain,  in  spite  of  the  serious  disturb- 
ance of  the  organism  which  results,  is  not  the  d^ 
stmctiou  of  all  these  constituents*  Nay,  even  if  we 
follow  a  i>opular  classificatioD,  and  separate  Mind,  as 
equivalent  to  Intelligence,  from  Sensation,  Emotion, 
and  VoUtiou,  the  same  objection  must  be  urged.  And 
if  we  regard  the  brain  simply  as  the  supreme  regulative 
centre,  holding  as  it  were  the  reins  in  its  hand,  we  must 
still  connect  these  reins  with  the  horses,  or  they  will 
effect  no  movements.  Is  vision  a  mental  fact  ?  if  so, 
the  Eye  is  a  necessary  condition.  Shall  we  say  that 
the  purely  mental  side  of  this  fact  is  due  solely  to  the 
brain  operating  on  the  stimulations  received  through 
the  eye  ?  This  will  not  help  us.  The  separation  is 
an  artifice.  The  operation  and  the  stimulation  are 
stages  of  one  process.  And  if  the  fact  that  there  can 
be  hallucinations  of  vision  which  are  recognised  by 
the  patient  to  be  abnormal  states,  seems  to  show  that 
the  Mind  can  preserve  its  normal  rationality  while 
one  of  its  functions  is  abnormal,  this  only  proves  the 
composite  nature  of  the  Mind  and  of  its  organs* 

185.  The  point  just  touched  on  may  indeed  be 
reasonably  urged  in  favour  of  \newing  the  bi 
as  the  supreme  centre  through  which  alone  sucl 
combination  of  the  other  organs  takes  place,  th^t 
while  one  is  affected  or  disturbed,  the  unity  of  the 
rest  is   maintained,  and  the   personal  consciousness 
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which  represents  this  unity  is  preserved,  and  is 
ca|ial>lc  of  refloctiug  on  the  affection  or  disturbance. 
All  I  mean  to  indicate  is  that  tho  BUpreme  centre 
can  only  by  analysis  be  separated  from  all  the  rest  of 
the  organism,  and  that  Mind  is  not  the  function  of 
one  organ,  but  of  the  organism. 

186.  Some  German  writers,  adopting  tlie  hypothesis 
of  specific  euergies  of  tlie  nerves  propounded  by  Bell 
and  enforced  by  Muller,  extend  it  to  the  Sensorium, 
As  there  are  certain  modifications  of  nerve  substance 
which  render  the  nerves  capable  of  responding  only 
in  certain  specific  ways,  however  stimulated,  if  they 
respond  at  all — ^thc  retina  responding  to  ethereal 
vibrations,  to  blows,  or  to  blood  pressure  only  by  the 
sensation  of  light,  the  auditorius  responding  only  by 
the  sensation  of  sound — so,  it  is  said,  there  is  a  certain 
modification  of  the  central  substance  which  has  the 
specific  property  of  transforming  molecular  movement 
into  Sensation  ;  another  modification  which  transforms 
Sensation  into  Thouglit ;  a  third  which  transforms 
Thought  into  Volitiou,  There  arc  thus,  sensation- 
thought  and  will-substances  (SimisuhstanZ;  Denksub- 
staiiz,  mid  Willenssuhstanz), 

187*  There  is  no  anatomical  warrant  for  such  an 
hypothesis,  but  we  may  nevertheless  under  a  slight 
correction  adopt  it  as  a  convL*nient  mode  of  expres- 
Bsion*  The  correction  1  propose  is  to  replace  these 
special  suhstimces  by  special  combinations  of  neural 
units,  all  similar  as  units,  and  all  combined  accord- 
ing to  the  same  general  laws.  The  facts  on  which 
Bell  and  lllillcr  rested  the  specific  energies  of  nerves 
show  that  the  organism  has  different  modes  of  reac- 
tion in  response  to  ditferent  stimulations.     The  fticts 
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indicated  iu  our  chapter  on  the  organisation  of  impres- 
sions show  that  frequent  stimulation  in  one  directiou 
establishes  a  line  of  least  resistance,  which  thereby 
exchides   any   other  mode  of  response.       That  tbc 
central  nerve  tissue,  assuming  it  to  be  even  perfectly 
homogeneous,  should  thus  differentiate  into  fixed  atul 
diverse  forms  of  grouping,  is  an  induction  warrantal 
by  all  we  know  of  the  differentiation  of  the  ovuminU) 
the  manifold  tissues  and  organs  of  the  adult.     One 
particular   grouping    of    cells    and    fibres   will  thos 
always  tend  to  form  itself  under  stimulations  timt 
are  similar  to  those  which  have  already  determined 
such  a  grouping;  and  this,  whether  the  origin  of  the 
stimulation    be  peripheral    or    central.       Thus    the 
nervous  adjustment  which  causes  palpitation  of  the 
heart   may   arise   directJy   from    stimulation    of  the 
vagus  centre,  or  indirectly  from  a  stimulation  caused 
by  indigestion,  terror,  joy,  expectation,  &c.  ;   but  if 
the  vagus  be  paralysed,  none  of  tbcse  remote  caused 
takes  effect,  the  proximate  ciiusc  being  inoperative. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  nervous  adjustments  of  serial 
tionsj  images,  ideas.     Each  is  a  special  response  to 
a  particular  grouping  of  neural  units, 

188,  Under  this  connection 'sense-substance*  d 
not  mean  a  special  tissue  but  a  particular  group 
of  neural  elements  primarily  and  idiopathically  deter^ 
mined  by  tlic  contact  of  a  stimulus,  and  Becondarily 
or  sympathically  by  the  stimulation  of  some  other 
groups  formerly  associated  with  it*  In  both  cases 
it  has  a  characteristic  energy  of  reaction.  It  is  this 
energy  wldeh  most  markedly  distinguishes  it  from  its 
reinstatement  under  tlic  form  of  Imagination.  The 
image  is  the  reproduced  sensation,  resembling  it  in  all 
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t essential  ivspects  except  iii  energy,  and  even  this  it  will 
■Eometimc^  acquire — in  hallucination.  We  coni^lude 
therefore  ihab  the  reproduction  occupies  tho  same  neural 

^grouping  iis  the  sensation  which  produced  it ;  or  nearly 
the  same.  And  if,  in  common  with  all  psychologists, 
we  admit  that  imnges  bcluDg  to  Thought,  that  Memory 
IB  a  reinstatement  of  Sensation  under  fainter  euergy, 

kand  that  Judgment  is  a  combination  of  image»  and 
sensations,  we  have  no  alternative  but  tu  admit 
that  *  Tb ought-substance  '  is  tbc  same  as  '  Sense-sub- 
Btance;'  noless  we  suppose  a  special  tissue  for  the 
formation  of  intuitions  and  conceptions,  or  a  special 

lorgan  for  the  logical  process.  The  latter  is  not 
tenable  when  we  learn  how  indispcnsahle  is  the  logical 
process  in  all  |>Rycliical  pbenomena.  'I' lie  former  is 
doubtful  when  we  learn  the  genesis*  of  intuitions  and 
conceptions,  and  their  origin  in  sensatiou. 

1189,  Although  1  conceive  the  nioHt  consistent 
hypothesis  to  be  that  of  one  substance  with  various 
combinations  of  its  units,  and  various  energies  in  the 
reactions  of  these  groups,  the  results  of  one  sensorial 
surface  stimulated  from  a  variety  of  sensitive  surfaces^ 
there  is  also  another  hypothesis  having  much  in  its 
favour,  which  I  will  now  state*  We  may  suppose 
that  Ideation — including  images,  conceptions,  and 
intuitions — -has  a  separate  seat  from  Sensation,  inti- 
mately connected  with  it,  and  repeating  its  processes 
very  much  as  echoes  reverberate  sounds,  with  the 
further  power  of  idiopathic  excitation  whereby  one 
ideal  state  combines  with  and  calls  up  another  with- 
out the  intervention  of  sensations  (as  if  echoes 
blended  and  awakened  echoes  of  other  sounds).  The 
difference  mav  lie  either  in  the  tissues  of  the  two, 
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or  in  their  different  connections  with  the  rest  of  tlid 
organism.  The  anatomical  evidence,  at  present,  is 
against  the  supposition  of  different  tissues ;  but  the 
difference  of  connection  in  cerebral  and  sub-cerebial 
centres  is  conspicuous, 

190.  Consider  :  The  whole  of  that  large  portion  of 
the  neural  axis  which  Germans  call  the  Brain-stem — 
consisting  of  the  spinal  cord,  medulla  oblongata,  and 
cerebral  ganglia,  with  its  thirty-one  paira  of  spinal 
nerves  and  nine  pairs  of  cranial  nerves — is  the  ner- 
vous trunk  innervating  the  whole  body,  and  sensi- 
tive to  impressions  on  the  body.  It  is  one  great 
reflex  arc  of  sensitive  and  motor  processes.  Kising 
above  it  is  the  cm'ona  (what  the  Germans  call  the 
Brain'7nantle  because  it  covers  the  other  parts)  con- 
sisting of  the  cerebral  and  cerebellar  hemispherea 
From  this  no  nerve  directly  issues  (see  Phffsical 
Basis  of  Mind,  p.  148)»  yet  its  structure,  both  a» 
regards  the  j^rey  and  the  white  substances,  is  in  all 
essential  poinis  the  same  as  that  of  the  trunk  ;  it  abo 
has  the  properties  of  excitation  and  reflexion  ;  but  itB 
excitations  are  never  directly  those  coming  from  the 
sensitive  surfaces,  but  always  indirectly  and  through 
the  sensorial  sufface~OT,  to  speak  less  ambiguously, 
the  spinal  and  subcerebral  substance  must  be  stimu- 
lated before  the  cerebral  and  cerebellar  substance  can 
be  reached  {due  allowance  being  made  for  its  sensorial 
surface  whicli  is  idiopathically  excited).  We  may 
therefore  consider  the  corona,  or  supreme  centre,  as 
a  superposed  rejlcx  arc.  It  has  its  stimulations  and 
reflex  discharges  of  the  same  order  as  thase  in  the 
lower  arc,  but  sympathicalJy  receives  excitations  from, 
and  discharges  reflexes  onj  the  lower  arc*     The  pro- 
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cesses  when  idiopathic  run  tbeir  course  for  some  way 
without  powerfully  afiecting  the  lower  arc — as  when 
thouglits  chase  each  otlier.  aod  never  issue  in  deter- 
minate movements,  though  {as  will  hereafter  be 
shown)  they  always  discharge  finally  on  the  lower 
arc,  and  even  our  most  abstract  tliiuking  has  its  cor- 
respondent movements  in  the  motor  apparatus  of 
speech. 

191,  I  have  before  compared  the  cerebrum  to  the 
coachman  holding  the  reins  and  gnidiug  the  team. 
Although  there  is  a  constant  stimulation  comin<j  from 
the  movements  of  the  horses,  and  from  anticipations 
of  such  movements,  the  coachman  has  a  will  of  his 
own,  a  choice  of  directions,  and  many  suggestions 
which  arise  iu  his  mind  are  never  translated  into 
actual  pressures  on  the  reins.  The  illustration  is 
numifestly  at  fault  in  one  point,  and  that  was  why  I 
chose  it  in  order  to  bring  into  view  the  latent  fallacy 
of  the  popidar  notion.  The  coachman  is  really  a 
separate  agent,  only  temporarily  part  and  parcel  of  the 
mechanism.  He  has  his  functions  apart  from  the 
coach  ;  and  can  use  his  functions  in  very  different 
circumstances.  Not  so  the  sui>erior  reflex  arc.  That 
is  both  axiatomieally  and  physiologically  an  insepar- 
able portion  of  the  mechanism.  Its  position  and 
connections  may  give  it  a  speciality  of  function  not 
possessed  by  the  lower  arc,  but  its  reflexes  are  from 
first  to  last  dependent  on  this  lower  arc.  The  crown 
is  so  far  less  independent  than  the  trunk,  that  whereas 
the  trunk  is  perfectly  able  to  perform  all  its  functions 
without  the  crown,  the  crown  ia  absolutely  powerless 
without  the  trunk.  Normally  they  both  act  iu  con- 
cert.     In  any  one    sensation   very   complex   factoiB 
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may  be  recognised,  involving  both  crown  and  trunk. 
There  is  a  sensitive  surface  stimulated,  and  sensorial 
reaction  as  logical  grouping — there  is  Interest,  Atten- 
tiou,  Recogoition,  Localisation,  &c.,  all  which  opera* 
tions  are  usually  coiii^idered  to  belong  exclusively 
the  sphere  of  Thought.  In  any  one  thought,  againil 
are  condensed  the  operations  usually  assigned  to  the 
eplicre  of  Sense. 

192.  The  solidarity  of  the  nervous  system  and  tl 
community  of  imychical  phenomena  being  fundament 
facts,  the  question  of  localisation  scarcely  admits  of  s 
final  decision.  The  utmost  that  seems  ascertainable 
is  the  discovery  of  the  particular  organic  proce 
which  determine  particular  phenomena,  in  co-opera-^ 
tion  with  the  general  processes  common  to  alL  Thu«, 
in  any  particular  sensation  or  class  of  sensations 
may  specify  the  visceral  or  special  organ  which  by  it 
action  determines  the  phenomenon  to  be  this  mode 
response  and  not  another.  In  any  particular  concep- 
tion we  may  specify  the  perceptions  it  integrates,  and 
the  verbal  process  which  gives  the  integration  body 
and  form  as  a  symbol ;  these  perceptions  and  this 
verbal  process  being  in  turn  reducible  to  their  organic 
conditions.  Until  the  whole  region  has  been  thua., 
explored  any  attempt  at  a  map  must  he  hopek 
When  we  have  a  detailed  analysis  before  us  we  may 
proceed  to  coustruet  our  synthesis. 

193.  Meanwhile  the  provisional  hypothesis  w^hich 
seems  to  me  most  in  accordance  with  present  know- 
ledge is  that  all  psychical  phenomena  are  the  variot 
forms  of  sensorial  reaction,  that  is  to  say,  various 
combinations  of  neural  units  in  groups  and  connected 
groups  ;  and  that  the  Sensorium  is  only  an  abstract 
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expression  representing  tlie  unity  of  the  organism, 
which  >s  itsolf  a  complex  of  mimifold  elements.  With- 
out denying  tlie  advantages  of  the  hyimtheses  which  as- 
Bign.ditierent  einsacs  of  phenomena  to  different  centres, 
or  organs,  I  think  the  hypothesis  of  different  states  of 
the  one  centre  more  consistent  with  all  the  facts, 

194.  Let  us  consider  some  of  the  hypotheses.  Dr. 
Michea,  who  is  a  spiritualist,  thus  describes  the  sup- 
posed coui-se  of  a  perception :  *'Tbere  is  first  the  impres- 
sion direct  or  indirect  of  a  body  on  the  sense-organ — 
this  is  sensation.  Next  there  is  the  transmi.ssion  of 
this  impression  to  the  brain  by  the  cerebral  nerves 
or  by  tlie  spinal  nervea"  (Is  it  the  impression,  or 
the  sensation,  which  is  transmitted?)  *'Then  takes 
place  the  reception  by  the  brain,  the  act  in  virtue  of 
which  the  mind  has  consciousness  of  the  transmitted 
%mpre^sio7i,  refers  it  to  the  actual  existence  of  a  body 
which  corresponds  to  it  in  the  external  world,  and 
believes  spontaneously  tn  the  reality  of  this  body — 
that  is  to  say,  the  perception  "  (Du  Dclire  des  Sensor 
tions,  1846,  p.  L)  Criticism  would  be  wasted  on  such 
writing  as  this  ;  and  yet  such  writing  is  very  abundant. 

195.  Far  more  rational  is  the  hypothesis  of  a  Sense- 
centre  {Sinnhirn)  constituted  by  the  (hypothetical) 
endings  of  the  nerves  of  special  sense  at  the  basis  of 
the  cerebi-um;  and  a  Thought-centre  {VorstellungS' 
him)  constituted  by  the  cerebral  convolutions.  In 
this  w^ay  the  senses  furnish  tlie  materials,  and  the 
cerebrum  0[)erate3  on  them,  converting  sensations' 
into  perceptions  and  perceptions  into  conceptions. 
Now  although  I  recognise  the  utihty  of  the  analytical 
distinction  between  operation  and  the  materials  oper- 
ated  on,   I  do   not   understand   it    to  imply  a  real 


„     and 
of  thfe  inte 
be  tlieoieticalljr 

Are ;  but  tbe 
m&d  eombme  two  feeliiigs  cttmol;  be  mUj" 
hem  llie  neural  proceaaes  ariuck  cnwaiiUite  tlie : 
iiigB,  anjr  more  than  a  idatioii  can  be  naUj 
from  iti  related  terms.     It  is  troe^  aad  impcxtaui^ 
that  there  b  a  variatioB   of  neural  proceas  in 
primary  and  aecondary  states  oUl^ 
image ;  tbcte  must  be  a  Tariation  since  tbere  is 
manifest  difference  in  the  feeling     But  the  qx 
la,  whether  this  is  an  intensive  at  an  exUnsire 
tioD— I  mean  whether  it  is  due  to  degrees  of  et 
in  the  excitation,  or  to  responses  in  diflerent  orgaaii,* 
aimliar  neural  groups  in   diifereut   {M>rtions  of  the 
nervous  system, 

196.  Many  writers  regard  the  whole  of  the  ingoing 
nerves  as  a  sort   of  kryhoar^l   or  sensitii^ 
the  strings  of  which  terminate  in  the  cerebral 
volutions,  or  settsot^ial'  surface,    where  they   form 
kind  of  tessolatod  mosaic  of  tones  (sentient  impr 
Bions),  eat!h  nerve  or  each  fibre  having  its  particular 
note*     III  another  part  of  the  convolutions  there  is  an 
analogous  keyhoarJ,  the  Htriugn  of  which  terminate  in 
the  muscles,  which  thus  represent  the  motor  side  of 
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^^mitieiit  plienomena.  In  the  residua  of  the  first  there 
■  are  the  ceutnil  elements  of  impression  ;  in  the  residua 
of  the  second  there  are  the  central  elements  of  volition* 
Sense  feelings^and  their  intuitions  Jmnges,  conceptions, 
and  Motor  feelings  %vith  their  intuitions  and  imageSj 
are  thus  localised  in  this  double  keylioard.  The 
impressions  on  the  sensitive  surfaces,  as  each  key  is 
struck,  pass  from  the  periphery  upwards  through  the 
B  optic  thalami;  the  reflected  impressions  from  the  semo^ 
rial  surface,  as  each  key  is  struck,  pass  from  the  centre 
downwards  through  the  corpora  striata.  The  upward 
passage  terminates  in  sensation,  the  downward  in  move- 
ment.* Some  writers  believe  that  the  impression  is  a 
purely  physical  process  until  it  reaches  the  optic  thala- 
mils,  wlieo  it  suddenly  changes  its  quality  and  becomes 
a  sensation  ;  and,  in  an  ascending  evolution  of  spLritu* 
ality,  it  becomes  an  image  or  idea  on  reaching  the 
central  termination  in  the  cerebral  convolution.  How 
a  neural  process  in  the  spinal  centres  can  thus  suddenly 
change  its  character  on  reaching  the  optic  thalamus 
which  is  formed  of  precisely  similar  substance,  and 
again  change  its  character  on  reaching  the  cerebral 
cortex,  which  is  also  foiTned  of  similar  substance,  no 
one  ventures  to  explain.  The  occult  quality  of  a 
'  specific  energy  *  is  invoked, 

197,  Both  the  hypothesis  which  places  Sensation 
exclusively  in  the  cerebrum  and  that  which  places  it  in 
the  optic  thalumus  (and  corpora  quadrigemina),  reserv- 
ing Perception  for  the  cerebrum,  ai'c  in  flagrant  con- 
tradiction to  certain  unquestionable  facts,  showing  as 
these  do,  that  the  destruction  of  these  organs,  although 
producing  serious  disturbance  in  the  sentient  functions, 

•  QoLTZ  :  Neurology,  p.  85. 
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is  not  followed  by  a  complete  destruction  of  the  funo 
tions.  Not,  however,  to  insist  on  this  point  for  the 
present,  let  us  pursue  our  consideration  of  the  hjrpo- 
thesis.  The  impressions  having  been  felt,  the  cerebral 
surface  having  had  its  tessehited  elements  grou]>^<l 
into  perceptions,  an  image  of  each  object  is  deposited 
in  each  group,  and  emerges  in  consciousness  vvijcnever 
the  group  is  again  excited.  How  far  tlio  metaphorical 
language  generally  in  use  on  this  subject  is  understood 
to  be  merely  figurative  one  cannot  say.  No  doubt 
many  writers  and  readers  would  scout  the  notion  of 
images  being  actually  retained  in  the  brain-cells,  and 
would  declare  they'only  mean  that  the  brain-eelts,  once 
aflFccted  in  a  certain  way,  are  so  modified  that  they 
afterwards  always  react  in  that  way,  Meanw^hile  ther%^ 
is  general  agreement  as  to  the  retention  of  the  result^^| 
of  impression  ;  and  the  six  hundred  millions  of  cells 
(which  is  the  estimate  Moyncrt  gives)  arc  invoked  for 
the  immense  variety  of  impressions  which  can  be  thus 
retained.  The  fact  of  former  impressions  being  revived 
in  Memory  is  undisputed.  If  we  explain  this  fact  by 
the  hypothesis  of  retention  in  cerebral  cells  which  are 
the  central  terminations  of  the  sensitive  keyboard, 
the  question  arises  :  Why  dissociate  thus  the  central 
termination  from  the  rest  of  the  vibrating  string! 
The  process  in  the  nerve  fibre,  spinal  centre,  and  sub- 
cerebral  centre,  which  is  adon'ttcd  to  be  the  uec< 
condition  of  a  sentient  tremor,  and  only  completed  b' 
the  cerebral  reaction,  cannot  be  set  aside  as  no  long) 
belonging  to  the  mechanism  of  sensation,  any  more 
than  the  string  can  be  set  aside,  and  the  sounding 
board  credited  with  the  entire  production  of  the  note. 
Would  it  not  be  more  rational  to  conclude  that  every 
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co-opcraiit  condition  in  the  production  of  a  sensation 
is  also  active  in  the  reproduction  of  that  sensation, 
and  with  lowered  energy  in  the  reinstatement  of  that 
sensation  under  the  form  of  an  image  ?  The  explana- 
tion then  of  any  variation  between  sensations  and 
images  or  between  images  and  ideas  would  not  turn 
on  a  difierence  of  seat,  but  on  a  difference  in  the 
neural  units, 

198.  Several  modern  psychologists  have  maintained 
that  sensations  and  images  occupy  precisely  the  same 
neural  tracts  ;  the  remembrance  of  a  sensation  being 
simply  the  re-excitation  of  its  original  tract  under  a 
fainter  form.  Prof.  Bain  has  powerfully  argued  this 
point  and  made  great  use  of  it,*  Accepting  the 
general  statement^  I  must  however  qualify  it  in  order 
to  meet  the  objections  which  may  be  urged  from  the 
psychological  and  the  physiological  side.  On  tlie  first 
it  is  evident  that  images  and  ideas  arc  not  altogether 
exact  reproductions   of    the   sensations   nor   of   the 

I  •  *•  The  shock  remaining  in  the  ear  and  in  the  brain  after  the  sound  of 
thuDiIer  must  pass  through  the  same  circles  and  operate  in  the  same 
way  oa  during  tlie  actual  sound.  We  can  have  no  reason  for  helieving 
that  in  Ibis  self-sustaining  condition  the  impression  changes  its  seat  or 
passes  into  some  new  cirdea  that  have  the  special  property  of  Tet<iining 
it.  Every  piirt  actuated  after  the  shock  must  have  been  actuated  6^  the 
ihock,  only  more  p owe rf ally.  With  tliia  single  ilifference  of  intensity 
the  mode  of  existence  of  a  sensaiion  perflating  after  the  fact  is  essentially 
the  same  as  its  mode  of  existence  dnrinij  the  fact^  ,  .  ,  Now  if  this  be 
the  case  with  inipressions  persuiiuff  when  the  cause  has  ceased,  what 
Tiewarewe  to  adopt  concerning  impressi oris  r<r/>rorfMC(?(i  by  mental  causes 
ilone,  or  without  the  aid  of  the  original,  as  in  ordinary  recollection  t 
What  is  the  manner  of  occupation  of  the  brain  with  a  resusciiated  feeling 
of  resistance,  a  smell  or  a  sound  t  There  is  only  one  answer  that  aeema 
aditiiBsible.  The  renewed  feeling  occupies  the  very  same  parts  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  origiital  feel  in  j,',  and  no  other  parts,  nor  in  any 
other  assignable  manner."  t     The  whole  chapter  should  be  studied, 

+  Bmk  ;  Thi  Semet  and  th*  Inidkd^  p,  538. 
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perceptions;  in  some  respects  there  is  not  only  difference 
of  feeling  but  decided  contradiction  in  their  modes  of 
operation,  resulting  from  the  grouping  process  of 
images  and  ideits  being  somewhat  different  from  that 
of  perceptions.  If  image  and  sensation  occupied  th 
same  parts  and  in  the  same  manner,  except  in  degree 
energy,  then  whatever  was  true  of  the  one  must  be 
true  of  the  other,  and  nothing  could  be  true  of  au 
image  that  was  not  true  of  the  sensation  unless  refer- 
able to  diminished  energy.  But  I  have  pointed  out 
that  there  are  notable  exceptions  to  this  reciproeity. 
In  fact,  whereas  sensations  of  sight,  touch,  accnt, 
hearing,  &c.,  are  severally  the  constituents  out  of  which 
images  and  ideas  are  formed,  the  groupirjg  of  tb 
into  an  image  ot  idea  is  a  secondfiry  process  of  con- 
densation, whereby  all  the  constituents  are  lowered 
in  energy,  and  some  of  them  are  merely  nascent  escorts 
below  the  kveL  In  my  idea  of  a  bell  the  hardness  and 
coldness  of  the  metal  are  indeed  implicit,  but  they 
need  not  be  explicit;  a  very  faint  revival  of  its  form 
and  colour  may  accompany  the  more  dominant  re vivi 
of  its  sound.  Now  although  all  these  sentient  excita- 
tions were  necessary  constituents,  yet  if  any  one  o! 
them  be  dropped  out  of  the  idea  there  must  obviously 
be  some  difference  in  the  path  occupied  by  the  tw( 
And  if  instead  of  the  image  of  a  bell  we  have  the  con- 
ception or  verbal  symbol  representing  all  our  experi- 
ence of  bells,  there  is  here  not  simply  a  marked 
difference  in  the  state  of  Feeling,  there  is  the  substUU' 
tion  of  a  verbal  process  for  the  processes  of  special 
sense*  The  word  may  symbolise,  it  does  not  reproduce, 
the  sensations.  The  conception  of  gravitation  is  n 
image  of  two  falling  bodies  nor  the  sensation  of  seeinj 
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one  body  move  towards  another.  It  is  an  abstraction 
wrested  from  all  the  sensible  experiences  and  ex- 
pressed by  a  verbal  symbol.  Sensible  experiences  were 
necessary  to  its  existence  as  a  symbol,  bxit  the  symbol 
bas  been  substituted  for  them,  and  the  sensible  experi- 
ences are  now  revived  only  by  an  effort. 

199.  Now  turn  to  the  physiological  side*  Although 
f  the  integrity  of  a  sense-organ  is  indispensable  to  the 
original  production  of  a  specific  sensation,  it  is  by  no 
means  indispensable  to  its  reproduction  under  the  form 
of  an  image.  We  cannot  have  the  sensation  of  a 
coloured  object  without  the  agency  of  an  optical 
apparatus ;  but  this  apparatus  may  be  destroyed,  and 
the  image  of  the  coloured  object  be  retained  in  all 
its  pristine  vividness.  In  the  dark  we  are  all  blind, 
BO  far  as  excitation  of  the  optical  organ  is  concerned  ; 
yet  in  the  dark  we  have  not  only  vivid  images,  but 
even  images  that  approach  the  intensity  of  sensation. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  other  senses.  Poets  have 
become  blind  and  musicians  deaf  without  any  diminu- 
tion in  their  pictorial  and  musical  imagery.  The 
8tored-up  experiences  of  early  days  still  enrich  them*  I 
have  been  informed  by  a  gentleman  who  lost  the  sight 
of  both  eyes  in  youth  that  he  is  still  able  to  fish  in 
any  river  with  which  be  had  been  familiar  before  the 
accident.  The  images  of  each  bend  of  the  river,  each 
bush  and  inequality  of  the  bank,  are  present  to  him 
with  surprising  accuracy.  One  cannot  therefore  say 
in  such  cases  that  the  images  occupy  the  same  parts 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sensations,  since  these 
are  no  longer  aU  the  original  parts  in  existence.  Nor 
will  it  suffice  to  say  that  although  the  eye  and  peri- 
pheral apparatus  were  destroyed/the  optic  nerve  and  ita 
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central  termination  were  preserved;  this  would  remove 
Bensation  altogether  from  the  peripheral  portions  of  the 
orgai]  to  localise  it  in  the  centre,  and  would  thus  con* 
tradict  the  evidence  which  shows  that  the  peripheral 
portions  are  necessary  constituents;  moreover  it  is 
met  by  the  fact  that  not  only  have  cases  of  complete 
atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  up  to  its  disappearance  in 
the  centre  been  accompanied  by  the  power  of  reviving 
visual  images,  but  that  these  images  have  acquired  the 
intensity  of  sensation,  Pro£  Bain  attributes  the  repro- 
duction  of  visual  images  after  the  loss  of  sight  to  the 
muscular  feelings  of  the  eye.  And  this  indeed  is  a 
point  worthy  of  notice,  for  the  muscular  movementa 
of  the  eye  imdoubtedly  form  constituents  in  vision ; 
but  since  muscular  feelings  cannot  produce  colour^  and 
colours  are  reproduced  after  sight  has  been  destroyed, 
the  explanation  is  defective.  We  have  still  to  aak» 
Where  are  the  colour-producing  elements  ? 

200.  From  such  facts  it  has  been  concluded  that 
sensations  no  less  than  images  are  exclusively  seated 
in  the  brain.  But  this  conclusion  must  on  oth^ 
grounds  be  rejected.  Let  us,  instead  of  placing  sensa* 
tions  and  images  in  two  distinct  though  interdependent 
organs,  try  if  we  cannot  reach  a  consistent  interpre- 
tation on  the  supposition  that  these  sentient  states 
differ  only  as  different  sensorial  responses  to  stimula- 
tions of  different  intensities.  We  begin  with  the 
postulate  that  the  wave  which  passes  from  the  senai* 
tive  surface  A  to  the  sensorial  surface  AB,  say  from  the 
retina  to  that  part  of  the  cerebral  convolutions  where 
the  optic  tract  has  its  terminus,  is  one  continue 
excitation  of  Sensibility,  the  energy  of  which  will 
course  va^y  ^^^  '^^  amount  of  molecular  change 
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this,  tract.  A  beam  of  light  Btriking  on  the  retina 
will  agitate  the  neural  tract  from  A  to  AB.  And  since 
the  molecular  wave  in  a  neural  tract  will  pass  from 
outwards  inwards  and  from  inw^ards  outwards  accord- 
ing to  the  point  of  Btimulation,  we  understand  how 
some  other  stimulus,  besides  the  beam  of  light,  can 
agitate  this  neural  tract,  and  how  on  the  theory  of 
*  specific  energies '  (which  ia  that  of  specific  responses 
to  specific  excitations)  every  agitation  of  this  tract  will 
have  more  or  less  of  the  quality  of  a  sensation  of  light 
Not  only  will  the  wave  pass  from  A  to  AB  but  from 
AB  to  A.  That  is  to  say,  a  stimulation  of  the  central 
termination  will  in  proportion  to  its  energy  agitate 
the  whole  tract ;  but  although  in  certain  abnormal 
conditions  of  excitability  the  level  is  so  raised  that  a 
central  stimulation  has  the  intensity  of  a  peripheral 
and  the  image  flames  into  an  hallucination,  in  normal 
states  the  intensity  of  a  central  stimulation  is  so  much 
feebler  than  that  of  the  peripheral  that  the  differ- 
ence of  response  known  as  imago  and  sensation  is 
explicable. 

201.  This  is  a  quantitative  factor.  Another  is  the 
qualitative  variation  which  depends  on  the  escort  of 
nascent  excitations  accompanying  the  sensation— the 
extent  and  energy  of  the  central  group  with  which 
the  optical  excitation  blends.  This  is  a  purely  sen- 
sorial factor.  The  elements  of  the  sensitive  surface 
are  all  distinct  and  independent;  they  only  become 
united  in  the  mosaic  of  the  sensorial  surface,  and  here 
there  is  no  absolute  independence,  one  element  being 
inextricably  linked  with  another*  In  illustration  of 
this  interdependence  I  have  already  (see  Physical 
Basis  of  Mind^  p,  284)  imagined  a  connected  group  of 
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bells,  all  more  or  less  agitated  by  the  agitations  of  tbe 
connecting  wire,  but  each  giving  a  different  and  vari- 
able response  according  to  special  conditions  of  weight 
or  attachment  Now  we  can  understand  how  one  or 
more  bell  handles  and  bell  wires  may  be  removed  and 
still  each  bell  preserve  its  particular  tone,  each  sound* 
ing  when  some  other  bell  sounds,  and  analogically  we 
may  understand  how  sensation  and  images  can  arise 
without  peri[*heral  stimulation;  also,  how  images  ml 
be  combined  iu  ways  impossible  to  the  original  sens 
tions.  The  sensorial  surface  (the  group  of  bells)  has 
its  internal  stimulations,  its  own  modes  of  operation; 
and  as  the  changes  of  cerebral  circulation  keep  up  an 
incessant  molecular  change  in  its  substance,  the  sea- 
sorium  is  for  ever  operating, 

202.  It  has  been  urged  in  reference  to  Hallucination 
that  the  co-operation  of  the  peripheral  organ  ia  neces- 
sary for  sensuous  evidence ;  and  that  the  more  central 
the  stimulation  the  more  the  effect  has  a  phantasmal 
quality.  We  do  not  believe  in  the  objectivity  of  the 
sensation  unless  the  sense  organ  itself  is  affected.  Urn 
is  not  necessary*  And  the  proof  that  it  is  not  is  seen 
in  the  hallucinations  of  those  who  have  lost  limbs  of 
sense  organs.  Here  intensity  of  stimulation  (rise  of 
level)  is  all  that  can  be  admitted.  May  we  not  also 
see  the  same  condition  in  the  familiar  facta  of  normal 
sensations  having  the  faintness  of  images,  and  even 
that  of  unconscious  processes  ?  When  the  tic-tac  of  the 
clock  beats  upon  the  tympanum  and  yet  the  student 
is  unconscious  of  these  sounds,  or  hears  them  faintly, 
when  the  trees  and  clouds  impress  the  retina  yet  are 
faint  and  evanescent  impressions,  we  attribute  this  to 
the  sensorium  being  preoccupied  by  other  and  more 
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powerful  excitations.  The  bell  handle  and  bell  wire 
have  been  agitated,  but  the  bell  is  only  faintly  stirrt'd, 
&o  faintly  perhaps  as  not  to  sound.  This  is  the  obverse 
of  the  case  when  the  bell  is  set  swinging,  but  its 
oscillations  only  feebly  agitate  the  wire  and  leave  the 
handle  at  rest 

203.  I  conceive  the  cerebral  no  less  than  the  retinal 
reaction  to  be  only  pha;5es  of  the  Neural  Process  which 
is  the  sensorial  reaction,  or  sentient  change  ;  I  cannot 
therefore  agree  with  those  who  localise  sensations,  or 
images,  in  cerebral  cells  as  il'  these  constituted  the 
specific  quality  of  cerebral  activity,  apart  from  the 
general  mechanism  of  which  the  cerebrum  is  a  portion. 
Yet  it  has  already  been  witnessed  that  the  anatomical 
position  and  connections  of  the  cerebrum  and  cere- 
bellum are  such  as  to  imply  some  peculiarity  of  func- 
tion.    Let  us  see  what  this  may  possibly  be. 

204.  The  current  Physi*>logy  has  a  diagrammatic 
scheme  which  is  very  simple  and  seductive.  It  is 
this  :  A  sensory  nerve-fibre  terminates  in  a  nerve-cell 
a  in  the  posterior  grey  substance  of  the  spinal  cord. 
From  S  (see  p.  431)  a  fibre  passes  to  the  anterior  grey 
Bubstance  and  there  terminates  in  a  motor  cell  Jf, 
which  in  turn  sends  forth  a  fibre  to  a  muscle.  The 
cells  S  and  M  thus  represent  the  sensory  and  motor 

'  elements  of  the  reflex  action,  which  is  the  function 
of  the   spinal    cord.      Altliough    the    term   sensory 

f  nerve  is  employed,  it  is  not  supposed  to  imply  Sensi- 
bility ;  that  is  a  property  denied  to  the  spinal  sub- 
stance, the  processes  in  which  ai-e  held  to  be  purely 
physical. 

205.  I  have  on  a  former  occasion  pointed  out  the 
entirely  fictitious  nature  of  this  anatomical  exposition. 

iTbis  disposition  of  fibres  and  cells  no  ^^-^  Xissa  ^^^est 
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seen  (nor  with  present  means  could  see).  All  we  know" 
is  til  at  one  fibre  passes  into  the  cord,  that  another 
passes  out  of  it,  and  that  a  movement  is  produced 
nsually  preceded  by  a  sensation.  The  real  dispositioa 
ifl^  so  far  as  we  know,  incompatible  with  this  theoretic 
construction,  yet  it  has  been  almost  universally  accepted 
because  it  helps  the  imagination  to  picture  the  cour?Je 
of  a  reflex  process.  But  granting  for  a  moment  that 
the  description  is  accurate,  it  needs  completion  by 
restoring  the  omitted  facts.  For  the  sake  of  simplic- 
ity— which  is  necessary  in  diagrams — everything  has 
been  left  out  except  these  three  fibres  and  two  cells, 
and  the  central  tissue  instead  of  being  presented  in 
its  complexity  is  restricted  to  these.  Here,  as  every- 
where, simplicity  is  gained  at  the  expense  of  reality, 
and  the  clearness  of  a  diagram  is  substituted  for  the 
flilness  of  knowledge.  And  even  if  we  suppose  that 
only  these  fibres  and  cells  are  concerned  in  the  neural 
process,  we  must  still  supplement  the  diagram  by  the 
consideration  that  S  and  M  are  not  isolated  inde- 
pendent substauces,  but  are  inseparable  elements  of 
a  system  wliich  is  affected  throughout  when  they  are 
excited.  Thus  it  is  that  an  impression  on  an  ingoing 
nerve  which  enters  the  spinal  cord  is  irradiated  up* 
wards  and  downwards.  Thus  it  is  that  a  pinch  of  the 
tail-tip  is  transmitted  to  the  brain,  and  an  cxcitatiou 
of  the  brain  is  transmitted  to  the  tail  In  its  upward 
course  the  wave,  after  passing  through  the  whole 
grey  .substance  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  sometimes 
in  the  trunk  and  limbs,  though 


causing  movement 


sometimes  only  causing  movement  in    a   particular 
group  of  muscles,  reaches  the  Medulla   Oblongai 
which,  although  a  continuation  of  the  spinal  c 
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has  somewhat  different  functions  owing  to  its  inner- 
vating  other  organs.  From  this  the  wave  passes  to 
the  subcerebral  ganglia,  which  complete  the  strnctijires 
constituting  the  great  reflex  arc  or  brain  stem.  Only 
when  reaching  this  stage  is  the  process  admitted  to 
be  psychicah  Here  sensation  is  understood  to  begin, 
and  according  to  some  writers  here  consciousness  has 
its  seat.  But  the  most  widely-accepted  view  is  that 
the  wave  must  pass  onwards  to  the  cerebral  convolu- 
tioDSj  and  that  there,  in  the  excitation  of  its  cells,  it 
first  becomes  sensation,  consciousness  is  first  aroused 


The  stimulus  wave  from  the  sensitive  surface  Sib 
carried  to  the  spinal  centre  si,  which  may  either 
transmit  it  directly  to  7«3  and  thus  reach  the 
muscle  M;  or  transmit  indirectly  through  ^2,  m2, 
in  the  subcerebral  centre ;  or  finally  it  may  pass 
upwards  through  si,  s2.  ^3,  and  downwards  through 
ml,  m2,  and  m3.  The  reflex  of  si,  w3,  is  purely 
physical;  that  of  si,  «2,  m,2,  m3,  is  psycho-physi- 
cal, there  being  a  sentient  state  accompanying  the 
mechanical  process;  while  that  of  si,  s2,  s3,  ml, 
*i»2,  iw3,  is  a  reflex  accompanied  by  consciousness. 
The  initial  stage  is  a  peripheral  stimulation ;  but  the 
same  reflex  may  be  excited  by  central  stimulation. 
That  is  to  say,  the  impulse  may  originate  in  s3,  and 
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pass  through  7^1,  m2,  mZ  ;  or  pass  through  i2>  tn2, 
m^.  This  is  when  an  idea  is  said  to  originate  a 
movement  Again,  the  stimulus  may  be  some  state 
of  the  subcerebral  centres  and  pass  from  *2,  m2, 
m3. 

The  hypothesis  further  postulates  that  the  imprti- 
sum  originating  in  S  and  terminating  in  «3  there 
becomes  a  sensation,  and  leaves  behind  it  an  image 
which  will  be  reproduced  whenever  53  is  excited. 
The  whole  cerebral  surface  being  thus  a  mosaic  of 
cells  which  have  their  stored-up  images^ — ^one  class  pre- 
serving the  images  of  Sense  and  the  other  the  images  of 
Movement — -the  whole  sensitive  and  motive  apparatus 
is  represented  by  this  surface.  Here  is  the  ideal 
world  of  possible  feeling  and  action.  Uniting  in  one 
web  all  the  various  strands  of  sensitive  and  motive 
activity,  the  brain  is  the  indispensable  organ  of  spon- 
taneous in  citation,  and  of  co-ordination.  It  stimulai 
and  regulates  all  the  organs. 

206  This  diagram  represents  some  indisputable  fiicts 
and  much  disputable  inference.  But  to  make  it  acce; 
able  as  the  expression  of  a  working  hypothesis  two 
corrections  seem  to  me  indispensable.  First,  the 
banishment  of  the  illusor}^  distinction  between  the 
physical,  psycho-physical,  and  conscious  reflexes^  All 
reflexes  are  physical,  all  are  psychical,  according  to 
the  point  of  view  in  which  they  are  regarded.  The 
spinal  centres  have  not  a  difl'erent  tissue  from  that  of 
the  subcerebral  centres;  nor  have  these  a  difiereiit 
tissue  from  that  of  the  cerebral  convolutions*  The 
properties  and  modes  of  action  are  the  same  in  al! 
three.  Secondly,  the  distinction  between  Sensitive 
And  Motor  centres  is  analytical  and  topographicali  not 


^ 
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physiological  or  psychological.  There  is  not  in  a 
reflex  action  sensation  as  one  event  and  motion  as 
another ;  they  are  two  aspects  of  one  event,  two  stages 
of  one  process.  If  the  ingoing  nerve  has  a  centri- 
petal effect,  and  the  outgoing  nerve  a  centrifugal, 
the  one  carrying  its  excitation  from  the  skin,  the 
other  carrying  it  to  the  muscles,  vessels,  and  glands, 
we  must  remember  that  although  we  call  the  change 
in  the  Sensorium  a  Feeling  and  the  chaoge  in  the 
organs  a  Motion,  the  central  and  essential  excitation 
is  that  of  the  centre,  and  all  changes  in  the  centre 
are  excitations  of  its  property,  Sensibility.  We  call 
the  cells  or  ganglia  from  which  issue  the  outgoing 
nerves  Motor,  because  topographical  anatomy  requires 
such  nomenclature  ;  but  obviously  it  is  not  these  ceUs, 
not  these  ganglia  which  have  the  movement;  they 
are  cells  of  the  same  nervous  tissue  as  those  which 
■yield  sensation."^  The  nerve  centre  is  the  theatre  of 
changes,  which  are  all  of  one  kin,d* 

207.  And  this  leads  to  the  third  correction.  The 
current  hypothesis  (in  flagrant  contradiction  to  obser- 
vation and  induction)  postulates  that  the  wave  of  exci- 
tation is  only  propagated  in  one  direction  along  a  nerve 
fibre,  centripetal  in  the  sensitive,  centrifugfd  in  the 
motor  fibre.  There  is  therefore  only  reflex  action 
possible  from  a  skin  nerve  to  a  muscle  nerve.  Now 
I  need  not  pause  to  expound  the  experimental  evidence 
which  proves  that  nerves  can  conduct  excitation  in 
both  directions  (see  Physical  Basis  of  Mind,  p.  279). 
It  is  enough  to  appeal  to  such  familiar  facts  as  tbat  the 


•  That  slight  differeneei  in  size  and  shape  (were  these  constant)  could 
determine  such  diEnietrieally  opposed  pn^peitiea  ofi  sciiBation  and  motioSi 
ii  a  supposition  hard  to  accept 

JOL.  IV.  2  ^ 
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feeling  of  grief  may  be  produced  by  drawing  do\ 
the  comers  of  the  mouth,  or  that  of  hilarity  by 
drawing  up  the  corners  as  in  smiling,  in  hypnotised 
patients,  to  show  that  the  feelings  which  have  accom- 
panied certain  muscular  movements  will  be  excited 
when  those  movements  are  excited.  Indeed  the 
greater  part  of  what  are  called  the  Motor  feelings 
seem  to  me  only  explicable  by  this  reversal  of  the 
wave  along  the  path  first  followed*  If  excitation 
of  m3  cau  arise  when  m2  is  excited  because  of  the 
organic  connection,  and  m2  when  ml  is  excited,  on 
what  ground  can  we  suppose  that  ml  will  not  excite 
«3?  We  postulate  that  «3  and  ml  are  both  store- 
houses of  impressions — say  one  retains  the  colour- 
image  of  an  object,  the  other  its  motor-image — weU, 
the  colour-image  may  recall  the  motor,  or  the  motor- 
image  the  colour :  ^whether  it  is  that  the  two  images 
are  blended  in  some  centre  common  to  both,  or  are 
merely  linked  together  by  a  common  pathway,  their 
interaction  is  reciprocaL 

208.  From  all  this  it  is  to  be  concluded  that  the 
sensorial  excitation  is  far  more  complex  in  ita  con- 
ditions and  its  manifestations  than  the  diagram- 
matic representation  would  suggest.  We  may  be 
prepared  therefore  to  find  that  clinical  and  experi- 
mental evidence  is  often  at  variance  with  the 
simplified  presentation  usuaUy  adopted  Could  we 
believe  that  impressions  left  their  images  in  the 
cerebral  cells,  and  that  each  particular  spot  in  the 
cerebral  convolutions  was  the  terminal  and  repre- 
sentative statiou  of  each  particular  impression  and 
each  muscular  movement,  our  task  would  be  easy. 
But  we  cannot  \>e\veN^  \Xi\^, 
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209*  The  existence  of  sensitive  and  motive  centres 
in  the  spinal  cord  was  a  natural  inference  from  the 
facts  uf  reflex  action,  and  received  strong  confirma- 
tion from  experiment  wliich  assigned  the  fii'st  to  the 
(posterior  half  of  the  grey  substance  and  the  second 
to  the  anterior  half.  As  these  were  traced  up  into 
the  cranial  extremity  of  the  cord,  where  however  the 
separation   became    less    and    less   conspicuous,    the 

Jaupposition  was  almost  inevitable  that  the  subcerebral 
masses  of  grey  substance  also  admitted  of  this  division 
into  sensitive  and  motive  regions  :  with  a  bold  dis- 
regard of  the  evidence  some  writers  (Wundt)  have 
declared  the  optic  thalami  to  be  the  sensorium  com- 
mune  and  the  coiyora  striata  the  motorium  commune. 
And  pursuing  this  track  of  hypothesis,  it  was  plaus- 
ible to  assume  that  a  similar  division  would  exist 
in  the  cerebral  convolutions,  since  these  represented  in 
their  mosaic  all  the  sensitive  and  motive  elements 

Hof  the  organism.  Being  the  seat  of  sensation  and 
volition,  the  cerebrum  was  credited  with  fibres  which 
were  the  analogues  of  the  ingoing  and  outgoing 
nerves,  and  with  cells  which  were  the  receptacles  of 
sense  impressions  and  motor  impulses.  The  cerebral 
reflexes  indeed  were  not  supposed  to  take  place 
directly — from  sensitive  surface  to  muscle — but  in- 
directly through  the  sensitive  and  motive  mechan- 
isms of  the  brain-trunk.  They  were,  however,  opera- 
tions of  the  same  order.  Since  the  labours  of  Hitzig 
and  Fritsch,  Ferrier,  Nothnagel,  Carville  and  Duret, 
some  physiologists  have  not  hesitated  to  assign  the 
motor  region  to  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  (a 
localisation  which  must  puzzle  the  phrenologists^  axii 
the  sensitive  to  tJie  posterior  region  \  o\XiaT^V^N<&\isyex^ 
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content  with  a  clLstinctioo  of  convolutions,  and  otliers 
again  with  a  distinction  of  motor  and  sensory  cells 
(Kussmaul;  Stoningen  der  Sprache^  119)» 

210.  I  will  not  here  enter  on  tbis  still  uncertAm 
ground  of  anatomy.  A  new  direction  of  research  has 
been  opened  which  promises  to  lead  to  important 
results ;  but  as  far  as  we  know  at  present  we  can 
only  say  that  particular  spots  of  the  cerebral  mosaic 
are  specially  involved  iu  particular  activities  of  the 
organism.  Without  peril  we  may  conclude  that 
certain  groupings  of  the  neural  elements  are  the 
necessary  conditions  of  sensory  phenomena,  and 
certain  other  groupings  ^e  the  conditions  of  motor 
phenomena ;  and  as  motion  follows  sensation,  we 
may  conclude  that  the  motor  groupings  are  deter- 
mined by  the  sensory*  Confining  ourselves  to  the 
cerebral  groupings,  and  viewing  these  from  the 
psychological  side,  it  is  intelligible  that  one  sensation 
or  image  calls  up  another;  the  sound  of  an  object  bebg 
the  stimulus  which  excites  the  image  of  its  colour  and 
form,  or  excites  the  desire  connected  with  it,  it  will 
also  excite  the  motor  impulse — all  these  being  different 
groupings  of  sensorial  reaction*  Obviously  the  group 
which  is  constituted  by  si,  «2y  «3,  will  differ  in 
intensity  and  quality  from  that  of  ^1,  j2  ;  and  this 
again  from  s}.  In  the  first  there  is  the  maximum — the 
full  conscious  sensation — of  sensorial  reaction.  In  the 
third  there  is  the  minimum  of  reaction — the  simple 
reflex.  That  the  same  movement  should  result  from 
^I,  m3,  as  from  bI,  «2,  sZ,  ml,  m2|  and  mS  is  intel* 
Hgible  when  we  reflect  how  one  element  in  a  com- 
plex feeling  suffices  to  effect  the  action  at  other  times 
resulting  from  tW  com^X^^  ^  e^  ^Ki&^  ^\.  ^\i.  <5fc\}wit 
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in  the  same  way  when  we  know  what  the  object 
is — when  its  sight  calls  np  a  sorics  of  registered 
experiences,  and  when  it  is  entirely  novel,  calling  up 
no  such  series.  We  cough  in  the  same  way  whether 
the  stimulus  be  an  irritation  in  the  throat,  in  the 
intestines,  or  an  idea  of  calling  some  ones  atten- 
tion to  us.  But  the  idea  of  coughing  is  ouly  a 
preliminaiy  stage  {s3  —  ml)  which  may  be  carried 
no  further.  The  agitation  may  descend  in  waves 
too  feeble,  or  may  meet  at  m%  or  m3  with  resist- 
ance so  great  that  no  movement  results,  only  a 
contractile  twitter  of  the  muscles.  This  arrest  of 
the  propagation  may  also  he  due  to  the  excitation 
of  33 — ml  being  reflected  through  other  paths  :  the 
idea  of  coughing  may  excite  the  idea  of  calling  some 
one  else*s  attention,  or  of  being  impolite,  Ac.  Twenty 
other  ideas  may  be  determined  by  it,  and  each  of 
these  struggles  for  a  motor  issue* 

II  It  is  this  complexity  of  excitation  which  gives  the 
character  of  deliberation  to  volition,  and  enables  the 
cerebrum  to  regulate  the  actions.  It  is  this  which 
justifies  the  popular  assignment  of  Intelligence  to 
the  cerebrum. 


^ 
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THE  SPHERE  OF  INTELLECT  AND  THE  LOGIC 
OF  SIGNS. 


"  La  m^thode  qm  enseigne  k  soiyre  le  Tiai  ordre  et  k  d&nomhnt  axactenifliit 
toates  lea  drconstances  de  oe  qu'on  cherche,  oontient  tout  oe  qui  donne  de  la 
eertitnde  aux  r^es  de  rarithm^tique/' 

DX80ABTE8 :  Ditcoun  de  la  MHhode. 

**  Cofli  parlar  oonviezia  al  Toatro  ing^gno, 
Pexx>cch^  Bolo  da  senaato  apprende 
Ci6  che  fa  poada  d'intelletto  degna" 

Daistb:  Paradito,  hr.  4a 
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THE  LOGIC  OP  SIGm 


CHAPTER  L 


THE  PBOBLEM   STATED. 

1.  Having  explored  the  sphere  of  Sense^  we  have  now 
to  pass  into  the  sphere  of  Intellect, 

What  is  to  be  understood  by  this  term?  Prof. 
Bain  shall  first  answer  :  **  In  proportion,"  he  says,  *'  as 
a  mental  experience  contains  the  facts  named,  Dis- 
crimination,  Comparison,  and  Retentivenesa,  it  is  an 
Intellectnal  experience ;  and  in  proportion  aa  it  is 
wanting  in  these  and  shows  itself  in  pleasure  or  pain, 
it  is  of  the  nature  of  Feeling/'  Further  on  he  adds  : 
*'  The  exercise  of  Thought  is  greatly  mixed  up  with 
Volition  also,  .  .  .  indeed  it  is  hardly  possible  for  us 
to  exist  in  one  exclusive  state.  Still,  in  our  explana^ 
tions  of  things  we  often  require  to  separate  in  state* 
ment  what  is  not  separated  in  fact"  Sir  W.  HamUton 
divides  the  phenomena  of  Consciousness  into  three 
primary  gen  era — ^Cognition,  Feeling,  and  Conation;  but 
as  there  can  be  no  Cognition  which  does  not  involve 
Feeling,  no  Feeling  which  does  not  involve  the 
charactenstie  element  of  Cognition  (diBciiminatian), 
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and  no  Conation  which  does  not  involve  both,  it 
clear  that  the  division  is  a  purely  analytical  artifice. 

This  was  apparent  in  our  exposition  of  tbe  Triple 
Process.  In  the  sphere  of  Sense  we  recognised  the 
operation  of  what  are  specially  known  as  the  intellect- 
ual powers — Memory,  Judgment,  the  logical  combiniir 
tion  and  permutation  of  sensible  impressions.  These 
when  analytically  detached  are  personified  in  an  ab- 
atraet  expressions  Intelligence,  which  becomes  Intellect 
when  the  operations  are  those  of  the  Logic  of  Signs. 

2,  The  abstraction  has  two  meanings.  It  is  some- 
times an  expression  of  the  function  of  logical  grouping, 
and  sometimes  of  the  product  of  the  function  :  some- 
times Thinking  as  an  operation,  and  sometimes 
Thought,  L  e.,  **  the  content  of  consciousness/'  Intel- 
ligence or  Intellect  is  the  Personality  which  condenses 
the  perceptions  and  conceptions  that  reproduce  and 
represent  sensible  affections,  and  which  regulate 
conduct  It  is  the  supreme  psychical  centre  to  which 
all  affections  converge,  from  which  all  impulses  arc 
directed.  It  is  the  light  of  the  soul ;  the  spiritual 
person,  To  it  belongs  the  hegemony  of  the  organbm. 
Hence  the  plausibility  of  the  physiological  hypo  the 
which  localises  it  in  the  brain. 

3.  If  wc  are  right  in  regarding  the  symbolised  logic 
of  Feeling  as  the  Intellect,  and  the  logical  aspect  ci 
Volition  as  the  Will,  we  can  no  longer  adopt  the 
notion  of  Intellect  being  an  independent  function, 
having  its  own  independent  organ,  and  therefore  a 
new  addition  to  Sense.  Still  less  can  we  admit  it 
to  be  an  inherited  product,  which  we  bring  with  us 
fuU-Btatured  on  our  entrance  into  the  world.  It  is  a 
product  vjIlicV  \a  eNo\^«^^m'S^i.^x\^\i.^  ^vucamar 
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tion  of  myriads  of  sentient  states  (in  every  one  of 
which   the  function  operates)  and  varying  witli  the 

experiences,  so  that  the  Intelligence  of  tlie  child  is 
diflferent  from  that  of  the  adult,  and  the  Intellect  of  a 
Goethe  is  different  from  that  of  a  Kaffir  on  the  one 
hand  and  of  a  Newton  on  the  other.  The  grouping, 
guiding  function  is  the  same  in  all  ;  the  elements 
grouped  and  the  guiding  range  are  different. 

4,  Carrying  with  us  the  conclusions  reached  in  the 
preceding  Problem,  we  shall  here  have  to  show  that 
thoughts  differ  from  feelings  only  a^  modes,  as  re- 
preseutations  and  symbols  differ  from  presentations 
and  objects.  But  having  shown  the  continuity  and 
uniformity  of  sensible  and  ideal  states  as  regards  the 
neural  processes  which  are  their  organic  substrata,  and 
thus  excluded  the  hypothesis  of  separate  organs  for 
Thought  and  Feeling,  we  shall  have  to  expound  the 
operation  of  the  Social  Factor,  the  introduction  of 
which  is  the  real  cause  of  the  elevation  of  Animal 
Psychology  into  Human  Psychology,  the  sensible  into 
the  ideal  world.  Knowledge  into  Science,  Emotion  into 
Sentiment,  and  Appetite  into  Morality. 

5,  It  has  already  been  intimated  that  Sense  forms 
only  one  group  of  the  organic  activities  comprised 
under  the  head  of  Feeling,  even  when  this  term  is  used 
in  its  antithesis  to  Thought.  Intellect  m  like  manner 
forms  only  one  group  of  the  logical  operations.  As 
Sense  is  habitually  limited  to  the  affections  of  the 
Five  Senses  and  the  perceptions  which  condense  and 
reproduce  these^  so  Intellect  is  habitually  limited 
to  the  images  and  ideas  which  reproduce  and  repre- 
sent sensations.  A  tacit  reference  is  made  to  systemic 
sensations,   emotions,  appetites,  fcte.|  W^  >Jafe  ^ssivil\s^ 
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emphasis  is  thrown  on  the  feelings  which  directly  refer 
to  the  objective  world.  The  reason  is,  that  perceptions 
and  ideas  are  more  intelligible  than  other  feelings; 
which  is  saying  that  they  are  more  easily  translated 
in  words,  the  intellectual  symbols.  Hence  the  pre- 
dominance assigned  in  most  psychological  works  to 
the  genesis  of  sensations  and  ideas,  as  if  these  were 
the  chief  mental  phenomena.  Hence  also  the  common 
notion  that  mental  maladies  are  only  disturbances  of 
the  normal  processes  of  sensation  and  ideation  ;  and 
the  difficulty  of  admitting  that  a  man  who  talks 
rationally  can  be  insane,  arises  because  Insanity  ia 
conceived  to  be  only  a  disease  of  the  Intellect,  and 
Intellect  is  conceived  to  be  a  function  apart, 

6.  The  biological  Method  enters  on  a  much  wider 
field,  disclosing  that  among  the  activities  of  the 
organism  those  classed  as  la  vis  affective  are  more 
massive  than  those  classed  as  la  vie  intellecti 
Important  as  Sensation  and  Ideation  are,  they  are  le 
important  than  the  Appetites,  Instincts,  Emotions, 
and  Sentiments.  It  is  these  which  constitute  the 
larger  part  of  the  sentient  activity.  Ideas  are  moving 
forces  only  in  proportion  to  their  emotional  values,  or, 
physiologically  expressed,  to  the  intensity  and  exten- 
sion of  the  innervation  they  excite. 

Nevertheless,  as  before  stated,  sensations  and  id€ 
are  more  intelligible,  and  therefore  may  more  profitably 
be  studied  first.     Analysis  of  the  afiective  operations 
reveals  that  in  them  also  there  is  an  interblending 
of  sensible,  logical,  and  motor  processes ;  but  these_ 
processes  are  more  easily  studied  in  sensation  ai: 
ideation,  and  can  be  more  readily  ascribed  to  objective 
iaflueuce,  and  isi^a^^ii^^l  dtJ^^^NiAs^ '^x^saaSiaa^^ 
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CHAPTER  n. 

IMAGES. 

7,  With  images  the  subjective  side  of  mental  pTieno- 
mena  becomes  conspicuous;  with  sensations  the  ob- 
jective side  was  coospicuoua.  In  treating  of  Seosation 
we  had  repeatedly  to  touch  on  images,  for  although 
there  are  marked  dijfferences  between  sensations  and 
images,  yet  the  features  of  resemblance  are  unmistak- 
able, and  the  organic  conditions  of  production  are 
essentially  the  same  in  both.  This  is  a  fundamental 
point,  involving  the  whole  question  of  continuity  and 
uniformity  in  psychical  phenomena* 

The  continuity  of  Sensation  and  After-sensation 
will  not  be  disputed.  The  uniformity  of  the  condi- 
tions of  production  in  After-sensation  and  Recurring- 
seosation  will  not  be  disputed,  since  the  recurring 
sensation  has  all  the  qualities  of  the  secondary  and 
primary  states,  and  only  differs  from  these  in  energy, 
which  is  a  varying  quality  in  them  also.  Between 
itiie  sensation  of  a  blue  colour,  the  after-sensation,  and 
the  recurring  sensation  there  is  only  this  difference  of 
energy,  with  the  consequent  difference  of  escort.  The 
sensorial  vibrations  set  going  by  an  objective  stimulus 
are  continued  after  the  stimulus  has  been  withdrawn, 
and  may  be  i^eproduced  by  a  subjective  stimulus  ;  but 
throughout,  the  vibrations  are  the  same  in  kind  and 
in  place,  and  have  the  same  substia^Au 
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Between  the  recurring  sensation  of  a  blue  colour 
and  the  image  of  a  blue  colour  there  is  indeed  a 
difference  of  Signature,  but  the  identity  of  the  neural 
process  in  both  is  evident  not  only  in  the  close  resem* 
blance  of  the  two  as  feelings,  but  in  the  fact  that  while 
both  are  due  to  subjective  stimulation,  the  image  easily 
acquires  the  energy  of  the  recurrent  sensation,  and 
sometimes  passes  into  that  of  the  primary  sensatioo. 

8.  Let  us  glance  at  a  few  focts.  Two  prelimiuaiy 
points  must  be  settled.  First,  the  word  Image  must 
be  understood  as  designating  any  recalled  feeling,  of 
whatever  kind,  which  wants  something  of  the  Signa- 
ture and  energy  of  the  feeling  or  after-feeling  it  recalk 
It  may  be  a  sight,  a  sound,  a  taste,  a  touch,  a  pain, 
an  effort,  a  terror,  a  word.  Secondly,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence of  this,  and  of  its  being  a  reinstatement,  it 
must  not  be  understood  in  its  ordinary  acceptation  u 
a  picture  or  copy  of  the  primary  feeling,  still  less  a 
copy  of  the  object  which  was  the  original  stimulus. 
It  is  no  more  a  copy  of  the  feeling,  than  a  boy  running 
across  the  field  is  a  copy  of  the  boy  who  the  day 
before  rode  across  the  field  in  a  cart :  it  is  a  reinstat^- 
meut  of  the  feeling,  with  a  somewhat  different  energy 
and  escort. 

9.  Students  of  philosophy  are  familiar  with  the 
etrange  hypotheses  w  hich  have  been  invented  to  ex- 
plain the  supposed  fact  of  images  being  'copies'  of 
sensations  and  of  olyects.  According  to  the  luminous 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Tylor,  the  widely  diffused  belief  of 
savages  that  all  natural  objects  liave  souls  which  quit 
them  to  wander  and  enter  into  other  objects,  is  at 
bottom  the  hypothesis  of  Dumocritus  that  objecto 
throw  off  eidola  <^vHva^^i^  ^V\^  ^\itet  \.^  the  ^on 
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of  Sense,  and  thus  enable  U3  to  perceive  objecta. 
When  tins  hypothesis  was  found  to  be  untenable,  it 
was  transformed  into  that  of  objects  impressing  them- 
selves on  Sense  as  on  a  waxen  tablet,  or  reflecting 
themselves  as  in  a  mirror :  hence  the  faniiliar  terms 
*  impression '  and  '  image.'  A  sort  of  chamber  was 
imagined  wherein  these  spectra  were  [^reserved,  and 
whence  the  mind  could  draw  them  at  will. 

No  one  now  entertains  snch  views,  though  many 
still  cling  to  the  notion  that  the  vivid  impressions 
called  sensations,  and  the  faint  impressions  called 
images  and  ideas,  are  reactions  of  distinct  organs  ;  and 
in  this  sense  images  are  nnJerstood  to  be  copies  of 
sensations — ^repetitions  not  of  the  original  vibrations, 
but  of  similar  vibrations  in  another  part  of  the  nervous 
system*  Sensations  are  thus  localised  in  the  ^x^ri- 
pheral  sense-organs ;  images  and  ideas  in  the  cerebral 
convolutions.  Not  to  discuss  this  point  here,  1  will 
only  say  that  the  notion  of  '  copies  *  is  not  simply 
mistaken,  but  seriously  misleading  ;  and  that  we  must 
understand  images  and  ideas  to  mean  reinstatements 
of  feeling. 

10.  In  what  does  the  Signature  of  images  differ  from 
that  of  feelings  ?  Look  at  a  bright  object,  turn  aside 
your  eyes  and  think  of  that  object,  and  however  vivid 
may  be  the  reinstatement  of  your  feelings  the  image 
will  have  an  unmistakable  Signature,  Taste  a  fruit, 
and  recall  that  taste, — although  the  recalled  feeling  is 
markedly  different,  it  is  only  by  its  fainter  energy  and 
smaller  escort  that  you  distinguish  it.  The  sight  of  a 
wolf  in  the  forest  has  a  greater  energy  and  escort,  toge- 
ther with  a  much  more  powerful  effect  on  t1i^tit^^\«02sk^ 
than  the  image  of  a  woli  recalled  m  yout  ^Va?l^*    ^^"^ 
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this  fainter  feeling,  with  its  different  escort  of  nascent 

feelings,  occupies  the  same  primary  tract ;  and  if, 
instead  of  being  gently  stimulated  by  some  passing 
thought  or  the  mention  of  the  name,  this  image  be 
stimulated  by  some  more  agitating  suggestion^ — the 
sound  of  a  low  growl,  the  rustling  of  the  under- 
growth,  or  the  cry  of  'wolf  from  a  bystander — it 
will  then  have  the  escort  and  much  of  the  energy  of 
the  sensation. 

Michda  tells  of  a  friend  who  having  taken  repeatedly 
a  drug  which  excited  great  disgust  aad  often  vomit- 
ings, could  not  for  eighteen  months  afterwards  hear 
the  drug  named  without  its  reproducing  the  sensa* 
tion  of  nausea  which  sometimes  actually  passed  into 
vomiting. 

IL  Newton,  Johannes  MUller,and  Hermann  Meyer 
have  recorded  how,  after  intently  thinking,  with  closed 
eyes,  of  some  particular  colour,  the  retina  becomes  ad 
exhausted  by  the  image  as  if  it  had  been  exposed  ta 
an  objective  stimulus  of  colour,  so  that  on  opening  thd 
eyes  ocular  spectra  intercept  the  objective  stiraulua. 
Meyer  after  thinking  of  a  silver  stirrup  saw,  on  open- 
ing his  eyes,  a  spectral  stirrup  right  before  him  ;  this 
lasted  some  seconds,*  Here  tlic  image  has  paaaed 
into  After-sensation ;  as  in  Halluciuation  it  posdes 
into  Sensation. 

12,  Sensation  and  After-sensation  have  their  origin 

•  Quoted  by  Fechnkr  :  Ptychophysik^  li,  486.  (The  wliole  cliAptcr 
thould  be  elmlieti)  Malebrauche  had  tjoticed  tho  fact  **  II  arrive 
quclquefoia  dans  lea  pwreonnes  qui  ont  les  o^prita  animaux  fort  a^ 
par  des  je^ines^  par  den  veiUes,  par  quel  que  fi^vre  cbaiuJo  ou  par  q 
que  passion  violente^  que  cea  egpriU  r^miuni  Utfibru  inikruurtM  tU  ltm$ 
^trvtauz  avec  autant  de  fiwc%  qm  Us  ohjeU  eztitieun  /  de  sort«  qil^ 
petsonnes  Aeuteut  ce  c^m'^Uqa  uq  devialetit  qu'imaginer.^  iUekmJu  di 
la  Yiriih,  W  tkaV'  ^ 
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in  an  objective  stimulus  ;  the  Image  has  its  stimula- 
tion from  within.  Hence  it  is  impossible,  while  we 
are  looking  at  or  touching  an  object,  to  have  the 
peculiar  mode  of  feeling  known  as  the  image  of  that 
object,  although  under  abnormal  conditions  it  is  pos- 
sible to  have  the  peculiar  feeling  wben  in  truth  there 
is  no  correspouding  object  acting  ou  the  senses.  The 
sensations  and  after-sensations  are  unalterable  by  any 
effort.  The  images  are  to  a  great  extent  facultative, 
not  indeed  in  themselves  but  in  their  order  of  com- 
bination. I  see  my  friend  dressed  in  black,  seated 
on  the  sofa,  and  reading  a  book  ;  all  these  sensations 
are  forced  upon  me,  I  cannot  see  him  otherwise  ;  but 
while  my  eyes  rest  upon  him  I  can  imagine  the  dark 
clothing  changed  to  gayest  costume,  the  sofa  replaced 
by  a  rivor-bank,  the  book  replaced  by  a  fishing-rod  ; 
such  images  will  be  fitful  and  passing  rapidly  into 
other's,  while  the  sensations  will  pei^ist  unchanged. 
These  different  feelings  have  different  origins — peri- 
pheral excitation  in  the  one,  and  central  excit;ition  in 
the  other.  So  marked  is  this  difference  that  it  has 
very  plausibl)'  suggested  the  distinction  of  sensual  and 
mental  fields,  with  a  coiTesponding  physiological  dis- 
tinction of  organs.  I  do  not  see  in  such  facts  the 
evidence  of  a  struggle  between  two  organs,  but  only 
evidence  of  an  alternation  of  attitude,  an  oscillation 
of  consciousness  (as  expounded  in  Prob.  11.  v.)  For 
the  present,  how^ever,  I  w^ish  simply  to  record  the  facts. 
Muller  remarks  significantly  that  althongh  suljjective 
sensations  were  easily  produced  in  him  by  internal 
causes,  he  had  never  been  able  by  an  effort  of  will  to 
banish  one  colour  and  replace  it  by  another  {Uehei^ 
die phcmtastisclien  6^e^ic/itserschcimmgeii\,  \\VT^.  ^^"^ 

VOL,  IV.  %.  ^ 
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nothing  is  easier  by  an  effort  of  the  will  than  to  IjAniBh 
one  image,  and  replace  it  by  another.  Nay,  images  are 
incessantly  fluctuating  in  «pite  of  our  efforts  to  retain 
them — another  poiut  of  contrast  with  sensations;  the 
reason  being  that  images,  arising  from  central  excita* 
lion,  are  necessarily  open  to  a  variety  of  stimnhitionSi 
whereas  sensations  arising  from  peripheral  excitation 
are  only  changed  with  changes  in  the  objects*  The 
after-sensation,  when  not  of  guch  energy  as  to  obtrude 
itself  on  notice,  is  only  felt  by  us  when  we  exclude 
other  more  powerful  stimulations.  We  must  close 
the  eyes,  and  tlien  in  the  dark  visual  field  we  ob- 
serve the  lingering  forms  and  colours.  We  coruiot  cloee 
our  cars,  but  we  can  abstract  our  attention  from  all 
other  sound-sensations  and  hear  tbe  subsiding  tremors. 
In  every  case  we  localise  the  feeling  in  the  peripheral 
sense-organ.  It  is  otherwise  in  attending  to  images. 
We  do  not  in  trying  to  recall  the  image  of  a  friend  fix 
our  attention  on  the  visual  field  ;  in  trj'ing  to  recall 
his  voice  we  do  not  find  ourselves  occupied  with  our 
ears.  We  lay  hold  of  every  suggestion  which  pre- 
sents itself  as  having  an  associative  link — the  places 
where  we  last  saw  the  friendj  the  persons  with  whom 
he  was,  the  words  he  uttered,  and  so  on*  Gradually 
the  image  gains  distinctness  ;  but  during  the  whole 
effort  there  is  a  consciousness  of  the  struggle  taking 
place  first  in  the  head,  and  slowly  and  finally  in  the 
organ  of  sense. 

It   is   an   interesting   fact,    that    mth   persons   in^ 
whom  images  easily  acquire  the  energy  of  sensationfl 
the  feeling  of  effort  is  alvrays  localised  in  the  sen 
organ  rather  than  in  the  head ;  whereas  with  the 
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less  easily  recalled,  the  eflfort  is  more  felt  in  the  head. 
Very  familiar  images,  i.e.,  those  coastantly  excited, 
are  felt  in  the  sense-organ  from  the  first. 

13.  Sensations  and  images  have  significance  for  ua 
in  reference  to  conduct,  and  therefore  these  habitually 
attract  attention  ;  but  after-seusation  is  only  a  psycho- 
logical curiosity.  I  cannot  agree  with  some  modern 
writers  who  see  in  it  the  explanation  of  Memory  and 
Imagination.  Imagination  is  the  production  of  images, 
and  images  we  have  seen  to  be  states  of  feeling  wliich 
are  in  some  respects  unlike  after-sensation  and  more 
like  the  primary  sensations  ;  the  image  of  an  object  is 
a  fuller  and  more  accurate  Representation  of  the  sen- 
sation produced  by  the  object,  than  the  affcer*sensa- 
tion  is.  For  one  thing  it  includes  the  three  dimensions 
of  space,  whereas  after-sensation  only  includes  two 
dimenBions.  It  also  has  an  escort  which  more  or  less 
accompanies  the  sensation,  so  that  with  the  image 
there  is  revived  a  portion  of  the  general  landscape, 
Fechner  observes  that  when  he  looks  at  his  study 
with  open  eyes,  or  thinks  of  it  with  closed  eyes,  or  in 
other  places,  the  objects  seen  and  imaged  preserve  the 
same  relative  positions ;  whereas  when  he  produces 
the  after-sensations  (ocular  spectra)  of  these  objects, 
they  all  appear  on  one  plane, 

14.  It  thus  appears  that  Imagination  is  not  the 
same  as  After-sensation  ;  and  indeed  the  two  differ  in 
their  conditions  of  production,  Purkiiije  first  re* 
marked  that  the  after-sensation  persists  longer  when 
the  nerves  are  irritable  from  weakness  and  anaemia, 
vanishing  the  more  rapidly  in  proportion  to  the  state 
of  vital  energy  ;  whereas  images  are  the  more  vivid 
when  the  brain  is  over-exciled  V^  Bi^e,<^^,  ic^s^x^j^^^iis^^ 
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fevers,  &c.  (Purkinje  :  Beitragezum  subjectiven  Sehen^ 
p.  166).  Joliannes  Miiller  noticed  that  his  after^ 
sensations  accjuired  a  surprising  vividness  when  he 
had  been  long  fasting,  but  he  never  observed  them 
after  he  had  taken  wine.  Mr.  Spencer  attributes  the 
persistence  of  after-sensation  to  debility,  and  says  that 
*when  he  was  twenty  he  was  unable  to  detect  the 
phenomenon  in  himself,  but  was  told  by  his  father 
that  he  would  do  so  as  he  grew  older,  "  I  now  see  them 
distinctly ;  and  moreover  I  observe  that  they  are 
most  distinct  at  times  of  least  vigour  '*  {Psychologyf 
L  112).  Nor  is  the  fact  of  fasting  monks  and  saints 
having  had  visions  of  a  highly  imaginative  character 
at  variance  with  this;  for  such  visions  are  not  normul 
activities  of  Imagination,  but  abnormal  activities — 
Hallucinations. 

15.  The  after-sensation  is  most  vivid  at  first  and 
gradually  fades  (subject  indeed  to  resurgent  energy), 
whereas  the  image  begins  indistinctly  and  gradually 
acquires  vividness.  A  peculiarity  of  the  visual  phe- 
nomena is  that  the  after-sensation  of  colour  rapidly 
passes  into  its  complementary  colours,  so  that  be- 
fore the  tremors  finally  subside  a  great  variety  of 
colours  has  appeared.  A  sound  passes  gradually 
into  silence  with  no  other  perceptible  change  in  its 
quality  :  the  note  originally  struck  is  the  note  heard 
in  the  **  dying  fall/'  It  is  the  same  with  a  touch,  a 
scent,  a  flavour. 

16.  It  has  been  said  that  images  are  unlike  sensa- 
tions in  being  colourless  and  toneless.  But  the  state- 
ment seems  to  me  inexact.  Great  differences  may 
be  admitted  in  individual  cases,  but  in  all  cases  the 
images  ViU  lepiodu^^^W^^^^x  ii\\i>Jc^,'C^^\^\:is^i 
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colours  of  tbe  sensations*  Call  up  the  image  of  slices  of 
hard-boiled  eggs  on  spinach,  and  you  will  observe  that 
the  colours  are  all  reproduced,  and  that  tbe  longer  the 
image  is  sustained  the  more  vividly  they  emerge — 
the  yellow  yolk  detaches  itself  from  the  pearly  white, 
then  the  yolk  itself  is  seen  to  be  streaked  with  faint 
white,  while  the  iron-grey  membrane  also  begins  to 
appear ;  the  spinach  is  from  the  first  decidedly  green. 
Think  of  a  familiar  sound — the  dogs  bai*k,  the  friend  s 
voice^ — or  mentally  hum  a  tune,  and  you  will  have  no 
doubt  about  the  reproduction  of  tone.  The  re  prod  uc- 
tion  of  pain  is  fainter,  yet  strong  enough  to  show  difler- 
encGs  corresponding  to  those  between  headache  and 
toothache,  for  example,  or  cholic  and  rheumatism. 
Generally  we  may  say  that  in  proportion  to  the  energy 
of  the  neural  process  requisite  for  sensation,  is  the 
feebleness  of  the  corresponding  image.  The  visual 
sensations  due  to  the  delicate  impulses  of  ethereal 
undulation  have  images  incomparably  more  vivid 
and  more  easy  of  recall  than  sensations  due  to  the 
coarser  impulses  of  odours  and  flavours.  The  optic 
and  auditory  centres  tremble  under  impulses  which 
leave  the  centres  of  taste  and  touch  undisturbed. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  can  recall  a  colour  or  a  tone 
with  exquisitely  nice  discrimination  of  shade  or 
timbre. 
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17.  We  h^ve  noted  tlie  dbtmcticn  between  repro^ 
ductive  and  plastic  InuiginmtioDj  analogoiia  to  thai 
between   Memory  and  BecoUec<3Qin,  or  InTcJont 
and  Volautary  action.     Tbe  creatxre  power  of  Ic 
nation,   and  itB  splendid  acbieTrements  in  Art 
Seienee,  have  inyested  it  with  a  mysterious   ha 
which  makes  many  men  speak  of  it  in  dithj 
qnite  oat  of  place  here.     And  this  habit  of 
haa  biasaed  even  scientific  hjrpothesis.    Because  Im- 
agination is  commonly  cbaractorised   as   '  brilliant/ 
'  highly   colonredp*  &c-,   anatomists  are   found   who 
give  this  gplendonr  to  certain  nerve  cells,  "  which 
only  absorb  and  retain  the  sensual  impressions,  bui 
also  elaborate  and  amplify  them,  making  them  apj 
under  more  vivid  forms  and  in  more  brilliant  colour 
rimpression  grandee  et  colorde  devient  par  cela  mdme 
dans  resprit  la  representation  imag^e  de  Tobjet  qui 
lui  a  doiind   naissance ;   elle  sy  peint  en  caractSretj 
plus    eclatants,    s'y    imprime    d'uue   fagon   plus   ac-' 
centu^e"  (Ldys).     Obviously  this  splendour  of  colour 
and  accentuation  of  form  are  reflected  from  traditionall 
pbrasGB   about   the    "  artistic   faculty   of  vivid  and 
Bplendid  Imagination;"  they  are  not  expressions 
any    jihysiologic^  is^\»»     \i  '\xsi^aia|j^  ^ss^  x^v\is.\A.tftrJ 
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ments  of  sensations,  they  cannot  have  more  vividness 
than  the  origioals  they  reproduce ;  xisoLdly  they  have 
much  less.  There  are  indeed  minds  of  such  easy 
excitability  of  reinstatement  that  to  them  images 
acquire  almost  the  energy  of  sensations. 
I  18.  Dr.  Wigan  knew  a  painter  who  painted  three 
hundred  portraits,  large  and  small,  in  one  year.  The 
seeming  impossibility  of  such  a  feat  was  explained  by 
the  fact  that  he  only  required  one  sitting  and  painted 
with  great  facility.  *'  When  a  sitter  came/'  said  he, 
"  I  looked  at  him  attentively  for  half  an  hour, 
sketching  from  time  to  time  on  the  canvas.  I 
wanted  no  more— I  put  away  my  canvas  and  took 
another  sitter.  When  1  wished  to  resume  my  first 
portrait,  /  took  the  man  and  set  him  in  the  chair^  where 
I  saw  him  as  distincthj  as  if  he  had  been  before  me 
in  his  own  proper  person.  I  looked  from  time  to 
time  at  the  imaginary  figure,  then  worked  with  my 
pencil,  then  referred  to  the  countenance,  and  so  on, 
just  as  I  should  have  done  had  the  sitter  been  there 
— when  I  looked  at  the  chair  I  saw  the  man.  This 
made  me  very  popular,  and  as  I  always  succeeded  in 
the  likeness,  people  were  very  glad  to  be  spared  the 
tediousness  of  sittings."  No  reader  will  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  this  painter  went  mad,  but  in  confirma- 
tion of  the  truth  of  the  story  Dr.  Wigan  saw  him 
thirty  years  afterwards  execute  a  portrait  for  which 
only  two  sittings  of  half  an  hour  each  were  required, 
the  second  sitting  being  needed  for  the  dress  and  eye- 
brows which  had  not  been  retained  with  sufficient 
vivid  ness."*^ 

19,  Brierre  de  Boismont  relates  a  somewhat  similac 
•  WiQAH  :  DuaUttfofiU  ifind,  \M4,  v.  via. 
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story  of  the  celebrated  sculptor,  David.     One  day  a 
young  man  came  to  beg  him  to  execute  a  portrait 
bust  of  his  dying  sister,  if  it  were  possible,  without 
awakening  in  her  the  suspicion  that  she  was  sitting 
him,  lest  that  should  create  alarm.     David  present 
himself  as  a  jeweller  s  man  bringing  some  trinkets  fo 
her  inspection,  and  while  she  looked  at  the  objects  hi 
narrowly  observed  her  features.     From  this  one  inter- 
view he  carried  away  an  image  sufficiently  distinct 
enable  him  to  make  a  good  likeness,     A  year 
wards  the  unhappy  parent  came  to  David  requesting 
that  he  would  again  perform  that  feat,  but  this  time 
with   the   young   man   himself,  and  as   David    wa 
known  to  him  the  difficulty  was  greater.     However^ 
by  pretending  to   make  some   change  in  the  furni- 
ture of  the  bedroom,  David  was  introduced  as 
upholsterer,  and   by  placing  the   mirror  so  that   it 
reflected  the   dying  man's   image    the  sculptor  wa 
enabled  to  fix  this   face  firmly  in   memory.     Both^ 
busts  were  copied  from  images  as  they  would  have 
been  from  sensations. 

20,  This  kind  of  excitability  is  quite  special  to 
indiv  iduals.  No  amount  of  cerebral  excitement  will 
of  itself  suflice.  Raving  maniacs  no  doubt  often  see 
visions  and  hear  voices,  but  not  always  ;  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  mania  without  hallucination.  Moreover, 
maniacs,  like  sane  people,  are  unable  to  call  up  any  j 
image  they  please,  or  to  dismiss  one  that  molest 
them.  The  rise  of  the  image  depends  on  a  central 
excitation,  which  again  has  some  particular  suggestion 
in  systemic  states. 

The  power  of  suggestion — that,  namely,  of  repro- 
ducing  desiied  mags-'a^^^^  x^*\iaa^  ^^jxjtoaching 
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scnsatiou  —  is  variously  distributed.  The  wife  of 
Professor  Volkmaun  told  Feelnier  that  all  the  imagea 
she  iutentionally  recalled  were  very  pale  and  indistinct, 
whereas  sometimes  during  her  domestic  avcKiations 
she  saw  I»er  (absent)  daughter  standing  as  if  actually 
before  her  with  a  startling  reality.  In  men  of 
artistic  and  scientific  genius  it  is  the  intentional  or 
plastic  Imagination  which  prevails.  Not  only  are 
the  sensations  reproduced  in  the  order  of  their 
normal  occurrence,  which  is  Memory,  they  are  repro- 
duced in  other  combinatiojis,  as  in  vague  Reverie  or 
in  planned  Sequence.  There  is  thus  a  remembrance 
of  past  experiences  or  a  '  cerebral  rehearsal  *  of  future 
experiences,  and  tentative  combinations  of  possible 
experiences.  The  scientific  student  may  imagine  an 
experiment  by  following  a  description  of  it,  and  see- 
ing as  images  what  actual  observation  would  present 
aa  sensations  ;  or  by  an  eflfort  of  plastic  Imagination 
he  may  construct  a  new  order  of  images,  such  aa 
never  yet  was  jTresented  to  observation.  Were  it  not 
for  this  facultative  property  of  images  which  allows 
I  of  their  being  recombincd  differently  from  the  order 
of  sensations,  there  w^ould  be  no  enlargement  of 
Experience  except  through  sensations;  and  probably 
the  lower  animals  have  only  the  teaching  of  sensa- 
tion, which  explains  their  imperfect  individuality,  the 
uniformity  of  their  actions. 

21.  Imagination  is  the  Logic  of  Imagea,  as  Percep- 
tion is  the  Logic  of  Sensations,  and  Conception  the 
Logic  of  Signs.  Hence  we  deduce  its  office  in  the 
direction  of  Conduct  from  physiological  and  psycholo- 
gical data  which  leave  no  place  for  the  interventio^L 
of  a  spiritual  a^-ent,  mysteriously  o^et^Ui^%  S^cl  ^\isX 
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SSL  We  start  from  the  poeitiou  that  the  Nerrom 
Byattm  is  tiie  owBeetiiig  and  regulating  eenire  of  sH 
organic  actiTitie&  Fn>m  among  thesi*  one  group  m 
detached,  and  specially  designated  mental  If  to  thii 
we  add  the  fiict  that  one  group  influences  anocheii 
since  all  are  iWerdependeut,  there  m  nothing  mTsteiir 
OQs  in  the  action  of  one  group  on  other  groups^  or  m 
the  action  of  the  others  on  that  one*  Uence  since 
Ima^nation  is  one  form  of  mental  activity, 
quentty  one  operation  of  the  Nervous  System,  it 
its  nenral  process  with  the  inseparable  discharge 
the  motor  organs  and  organs  of  nutrition.  Its 
influence  on  the  Body  is  therefore  precisely  similar 
to  that  of  all  other  nervous  activities,  from  the 
simplest  reftex.  u^  \»  x)sia  \£L^i^\.  ^^\xl^WwWI  ceUection. 
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It  only  excites  observation  and  wonder  in  cases  of 
unusual  intensity. 

23.  The  image  which  reinstates  a  senaatioTi,  the 
Imagioation  which  is  another  form  of  Perception, 
must  have  all  the  motor  tendencies  though  not  the 
motor  energy  of  Sensation,  and  may  acquire  the 
energy  by  increase  of  its  own  inteDsity.  Chevreuil 
and  Faraday  exemplified  this  in  their  explanation  of 
the  divining-rod  and  tablc'tiirning.  It  was  enough 
for  the  operators  to  have  an  image  of  the  movement ; 
that  image  innervated  the  muscles,  and  a  slight 
impulse  of  the  muscles  in  one  direction  quickly 
developed  an  energetic  impulse* 

To  imagine  an  act  is  to  rehearse  it  mentally.  By 
such  mental  rehearsal  the  motor  organs  are,  as  I 
previously  showed,  disposed  to  respond  in  act 
Hence  it  is  that  a  long-meditated  crime  becomes 
at  last  an  irresistible  criminal  impulse*  Indulgence 
in  the  imagination  of  the  act  has  grooved  a  pathway 
of  discharge,  and  set  up  an  abnormal  excitability  in 
this  direction,  'which,  like  a  neuralgia,  is  for  ever 
irritating  by  its  restless  impulses,  and  can  only  be 
quieted  by  discharge  on  the  motor  organs.  The 
trange  calmness  which  often  supervenes  after  some 
criminal  outburst  is  like  the  satisfaction  of  an 
appetite. 

24.  The  "influence  of  Imagination"  though  always 
active  is  rarely  noticed  except  when  the  images  have 
acquired  the  energy  of  sensations,  and  men  commit 
crimes  or  follies  impelled  by  imagioation  of  the  acts. 
Among  the  cited  examples  we  may  particularise  those 
of  contagion.     There  is  the  contagion  of  feat^fe.\x\vl%ax 

all;  the  contagion  of  a  ievo\uV\oii\3irj  e,rj>  ^V^^ 
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masses  of  miuda  Iiave  been  slowly  prepared  for  it ;  and 
the  con t agio  11  of  suicide  and  convulsions,  when  masses 
of  nervous  systems  have  been  debilitated.  Examples 
of  the  latter  are  furnished  by  every  hospital*  SL 
Bochut  relates  how,  in  1848,  in  an  atelier  of  some 
hundred  women  one  was  suddenly  seized  with  convul- 
sions and  loss  of  consciousness.  In  two  hours  thirty 
more  were  affected  in  the  same  way.  By  the  third 
day  the  contagion  had  spread  to  115  women,  idl  exhi* 
biting  the  same  symptoms.  The  general  pathological 
conditions  of  ansemia  due  to  underfeeding,  confinement 
in  close  air,  &c.,  predisposed  these  women  Ut  sucb 
effects.  At  the  sight  of  convulsions  every  one  hm 
sympathetic  contractile  tremors  excited  in  his  muscles; 
but  in  healthy  slates  of  the  organism  the  tremors 
do  not  pass  into  contractions. 


25.  We  have  seen  that  images  are  reinstated  sensa^ 
tions,  not  products  or  copies  of  sensations.  Afi  such 
tbey  must  be  reproduced  by  neural  processes  essen- 
tially the  same  as  those  which  produced  them*  But 
although  they  are  due  to  the  same  neural  proce-ss,  and 
embody  the  same  sensory,  logical,  and  motor  elements^ 
so  that  there  is  uniformity  in  their  laws  of  operation^ 
they  are  conspicuously  different  modes  of  Sensibility, 
different  phenomena  of  Feeling,  and  this  difference 
ini[iltes  a  corresponding  variation  in  their  canditiaa3 
of  jiroduction. 

To  explain  this,  two  hypotheses  are  tenable.  Either 
we  assume  that  Sensation  and  Imagination  have  two 
distinct  seats,  or  organs,  so  closely  allied  in  structure 
that  the  reaction  of  the  one  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  ot\ier  ;  oi  ^<i  a^^u\5i^  ^^v  "Oc^s^j  Na^?^  ^^iiSi. 
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Beat,  or  organ,  which  reacts  differently  according  to 
the  mode  of  excitation.  On  the  first  hypothesis 
Seusation  is  locidised  in  (hypothetic)  sensory  ganglia 
at  the  base  of  the  hraiij,  and  Imaginatioo  in  the  con- 
volutions of  the  brain.  Although  anatomically  dis- 
tinct, these  organs  are  physiologically  so  united  that 
any  stimulatioo  of  the  one  is  propagated  to  tlie  other 
— the  sensory  ganglia  exciting  the  cerebral  convolu- 
tions, and  the  convolutions  in  turn  acting  downwards 
on  the  ganglia.  The  image  is  thus,  so  to  speak,  an 
echo  rev^erberating  from  the  cerebral  soondiug-board; 
and  when  this  soundiug-board  is  violently  agitated  the 
echo  awakens  a  sound,  the  image  excites  the  sensory 
ganglion  to  react  as  a  sensation*  This  hypothesis 
colligates  the  facts  with  sufficient  consisteucy  to 
have  ensured  general  acceptance.  On  grounds  already 
indicated,  I  prefer  the  second  hypothesis.  The  seat, 
or  organ,  of  Sensation  and  Imagination  I  assume  to 
be  the  Sensorium  {Prob.  11,  chap,  v.)  The  differences 
between  the  two  modes  of  reaction  J  assign  to  differ- 
ences in  the  neural  units.  But  for  our  immediate 
purpose  it  is  indifferent  which  hypothesia  be  adopted  : 
the  point  we  have  to  recognise  is  the  identity  of  the 
psychological  phenomena  and  of  the  physiological 
processes  which  produce  them.  For  if  the  image  is 
only  a  modified  reinstatement  of  the  sensation,  then, 
since  images  belong  to  the  sphere  of  Thought,  the 
traditional  notion  of  an  utter  separation  of  Thought 
from  Feeling  is  for  ever  set  aside.  That  we  think  in 
images  and  in  symbols,  that  these  constitute  the  chief 
*  content*  of  Thought,  no  one  disputes  ;  and  it  is  only 
because  of  the  marked  qualitative  difference  bet^^^^Ci. 
seeing  an  object  and  tkinkmg  it,  \>eV^^^Ti  \)cl^  ^k^^*^- 
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boos  directly  excited  by  the  olijectiTe  gtimnlarioii  and 
die  images  or  reinstated  seimtioDS  indirectly  excited 
hy  sabjecDTe  stimulation,  that  mankind  has  ao  readily 
aceepied  the  hypothesLs  which  refeta  soch  differenee 
to  the  operation  of  a  new  agenL  The  agent  in  8esDS$r 
tftOQ  seemed  to  be  definitely  assignable  to  bodily  seose- 
oigans.  The  agent  in  Thought  was  so  mysterious  that 
a  spirit  was  iuTented,  because  a  spirit  was  assumed  to 
be  in  all  respects  different  from  the  body. 


CHAPTER    IV, 


CONCEPTIONS. 


26.  We  have  to   show  the  essential  community  of 

Thought  and  Feeling,  and  alao  their  specific  diversity 
afi  Modes  of  Sensibdity,  This  community  and  this 
diversity  are  implied  in  the  two  applications  of  the 
term  Thought,  as  process  and  as  product — operation 
and  symbol.  The  thinking  process,  the  logical  pro- 
cess, is  common  to  all  psychical  phenomena ;  the  pro- 
duct which  is  specially  distinguisbed  as  Thought  is 
restricted  to  images  and  ideas  (conception's)  which, 
although  feeliugs  in  the  widest  sense  of  that  term, 
are  ditlerenced  from  sensations  and  emotions  as  repre- 
sentatives and  symbols.  The  feeling  of  colour  and  the 
imagination  of  it,  the  actual  emotion  of  anger  and  the 
thought  of  it,  are  specifically  different  states. 

One  of  the  constituents  of  Thought  we  have  already 
examined.  If  we  found  images  diflering  in  certain 
particulars  from  sensations,  they  were  at  any  rate 
reinstatements  of  the  sensations;  whereas  ideas  we 
shall  find  to  be  substitutes  of  sensations,  not  rein- 
statements. 

27.  And  first  to  define  what  is  meant  by  idea.       I 
shall  not  here  occupy  space   ivith  enumerating   the 
lany  and  various  meanings  which  have  made  this 
rord  an  opprobrium  in  Philosophy.     Enou^k  tcv  ^^.tft^ 
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that  in  tliese  pages  idects  will  never  stand  for  images, 
nor  for  copies  of  sensations;  nor,  although  ideas  are 
thoughts,  will  all  thoughts  be  considered  as  ideas* 
James  Mill,  Stuart  Mill,  and  Prof.  Bain  employ  the 
term  to  express  *'  that  state  of  mind  which  remains 
after  the  sensible  agent  is  withdrawn,  or  that  may 
be  afterwards  recovered  by  the  force  of  recollec- 
tion/* But  this  is  to  render  the  terra  *  image '  super- 
fluous, and  to  obliterate  the  distinctions?  first  I>etwecn 
idea  and  image,  and  next  between  image  and  after- 
sensation.  Doubtless  there  are  many  cases  where 
image  and  idea  may  be  interchangeable,  but  there 
are  many  where  "  to  objects  so  diflerent  as  the  infiagea 
of  sense  and  the  unpicturable  notions  of  intelligence 
different  names  ought  to  be  given "  (Hamilton), 
If  it  be  said  that  the  term  '  conception '  adequately 
expresses  these  latter  {and  it  is,  I  think,  a  preferable 
term),  we  must  still  remark  that  popular  usai^n*  has 
consecrated  such  phrases  as  the  idea  of  Bismarck*8 
policy,  the  idea  of  Shakespeare's  Otiiello,  &c.,  con- 
ceptions which  are  assuredly  unpicturable  to  the 
Imagination.  Still  more  striking  is  the  case  when 
the  idea  of  Infinity  is  spoken  of*' 

The  image  of  a  camel,  for  instance,  is  a  rein- 
statement, somewhat  modified,  of  the  visual  sensa- 
tions. It  is  a  thought  which  may  enter  into  the  chain 
of  reverie  or  ratiocination.  Altlj^uigli  competent  to 
recall  other  images,  it  is  itself  a  definite  and  pai*ticular 
state,  reproducing  actual  sensations.  Whereas  the 
idea  (conception)  of  a  camel  is  not  an  image  at  all, 
though  it  may  easily  suggest  one  ;  it  is  a  symbol  which 
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BigBifies  and  condenses  all  that  we  have  seen  or  heard 

»of  a  class  of  animals,  named  camel, — fixing  its  place 
in  the  zoological  series,  its  use  as  "  the  sliip  of  the 
desert,"  &c*  Any  one  of  the  timltifarious  details  may 
be  recalled  as  an  image,  or  no7ie,  the  symljol  itself 
being  employed  as  an  unpictured  link  in  the  chain  of 
thought.  Images  are  particular,  ideas  are  general  ; 
images  are  fixed,  ideas  are  flexible.  The  image 
we  have  of  Bismarck  and  the  idea  of  his  policy  are 
both  thoughts,  but  they  are  very  diff'erent  mental 
states.  The  idea  of  a  million  is  absolutely  precise, 
but  who  can  form  an  image  of  it  ?  The  idea  is  precise, 
because  it  is  a  symbol  which  can  be  interpreted  in 
precise  turms. 

28,  To  see  a  dog,  that  is,  to  perceive  it^  when  our 
eyes  are  resting  on  a  particular  coloured  form  ;  to  infer 
that  a  dog  has  passed  when  we  see  certain  marks  on 
the  ground,  or  hear  a  diminishing  sound  of  barking ; 
and  to  think  of  a  dog  when  it  is  named  or  otherwise 
Buggested,  are  three  specifically  diflerent  mental 
states,  which  are  due  to  specific  varieties  in  the  con- 
ditions aflfecting  the  Sensoriiim,  but  are  alike  in  this, 
that  they  are  interpretations  of  signs,  and  that  they 
involve  the  Triple  Process.  The  sensation-sign,  the 
image-sign,  and  the  verbal-sign,  are  not  the  same 
p' combination  of  neural  elements,  or  sentient  tremors. 
The  image  which  is  called  up  by  the  sound  of  the 
barking  is  a  reinstatement  of  part  of  the  group  of 
neural  tremors  forming  the  complex  feelings  we  have 
experienced ;  the  barking  has  formed  one  of  the 
elements  of  the  complex,  dog.  The  sensation  and 
image  are  in  so  far  signs,  that  they  stand  for  and 
may  call  up  any  or  all  of  tbe  aas.ocx^X*'^^  i^'ivv^^^^^ 
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that  by  the  sight  or  image  of  the  coloured  form  wfl 
perceive  a  dog,  the  i)ercei)tioii  beiug  a  judgment  more 
or  less  explicit.  The  woi*d  '  dog/  or  its  name  '  Ben/ 
*  Pineber/  *  Flirt/  are  also  signs  which  may  call  up 
the  perception,  now  that  they  have  become  part  of 
the  complex  of  associated  feelings.  But  this  sign 
is  an  artificial  mark,  the  product,  not  of  sensation, 
not  of  the  direct  physiological  activity  of  our  per- 
ceptive organs,  but  of  social  influence  indirectly 
deti'rminiiJg  that  activity.  I  mean  that  whcreits  the 
visual  or  auditory  sensation  and  the  visual  or  auditory 
image  is  a  necessary  and  essential  element  in  thi 
complex  perception  '  dog/  the  word  is  an  arbitrary 
symbol  substituted  for  all  the  images  and  sensations, 
integrating  them,  and  capable  of  being  resolved  into 
them,  but  as  a  substitution  not  necessarily  recalling 
any  one  of  them,  The  word  may  be  replaced  by 
another ;  Dog  may  be  Hund,  or  Chien,  or  Canis^ 
without  in  the  least  aficcting  even  the  intellectual 
value  of  the  symbol,  or  the  images  it  recalls  ;  whereas 
any  change  in  the  image  or  sensation  determines 
corresponding  change  in  the  perception. 

29.  Animals  and  infiintshave  various  visual  experi-' 
ences  of  red,  blue,  brown,  orange,  &c,,  each  of  which 
can  be  reinstated  through  its  image.  But  they  ha^ 
no  conception  of  red,  blue,  or  orange  ;  they  have  no 
conception  of  Colour,  which,  whDe  unlike  red,  blue, 
orange,  &c,,  includes  and  symbolises  them*  In  the, 
phrase  *'  red  is  a  colour  "  we  express  what  no  sei 
tion  of  red  alone  can  teach.  Colour  is  not  red,  nor 
blue,  nor  green,  nor  orange.  It  is  the  sign  of 
operation,  an  abstraction  from  various  experiences, 
logical  act  incorx>orale4  \a  a  lao^  yjct.    The  orga 
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seat  is  not  in  the  optical  apparatus,  but  in  the  verbal 
apparatus ;  the  logical  process  is  not  in  the  combina- 
tion of  visual  feeliugs,  but  in  the  substitution  of  a 
verbal  symbol  for  these  :  it  is  the  comparison  of  a 
group  of  abstracted  feelings,  and  this  judgment  un- 
picturable  and  iucommuoicable  in  any  direct  mode 
is  expressed  by  a  verbal  symbol.  The  symbol  is  not 
only  a  substitution,  it  is  conventional ;  not  ooly  con- 
ventional, but  also  abstract.  Such  abstraction  is  only 
possible  through  Language,  and  in  Language  only 
through  verbal  and  numerical  symbols.  Images  and 
ideas  are  both  signs  of  possible  sensations,  but  they 
are  distinct  kinds  of  signs,  as  lines  and  magnitudes 
1  are  distinct  kinds  of  magnitude.  No  aggregation  of 
mathematical  lines  can  make  a  mathematical  surface, 
for  lines  are  without  breadth*  No  aggregation  of 
images  will  make  an  idea,  for  images  are  particular 
and  of  concrete  objects,  whereas  ideas  are  general,  and 
abstracted  from  concretes  by  a  special  operation. 
It  is  time  that  w^e  cannot  imagine  a  line  without 
breadth,  nor  a  general  object  without  particular 
qualities,  but  we  can  and  do  think  these,  and  this 
mode  of  thinking  is  Ideation,  Conception. 


CHAPTER  V. 


IDEATION  THE  ALGEBRA  OF  FEELING. 


30.  I  HAVE  elsewhere  said  that  the  Logic  of  Signs 

is  to  the  Logic  of  Feeling  very  much  what  Algebra 
is  to  Arithmetic.  Algebra  is  only  Arithmetic  tinder 
another  and  more  generalised  form,  which  operates  OD 
general  symbols  instead  of  particular  numbers,  sub- 
stituting relations  for  values ;  in  like  manner,  Ideation 
is  another  and  more  generalised  form  of  Percep- 
tion, with  all  the  differences  and  superiorities  which 
result  from  the  substitution  of  general  relations  for 
particular  relations.  Psychologists  have  attempted  to 
establish  an  essential  distinction  between  perceptiona 
and  ideas,  on  the  ground  that  in  many  ideas  the 
sensible  elements  are  so  obscure  and  latent  that  they 
are  only  inferable  ;  wliile  in  other  ideas  there  is  appa* 
rently  a  direct  contradiction  to  all  sensible  experience 
and  an  impossibility  of  sensible  reduction.  In  the 
idea  of  Virtue,  for  example,  the  sensible  elements  are 
obscure  ;  in  the  idea  of  Infinity,  sensible  experience 
is  openly  contradicted.  There  have  also  been  attempts 
to  establish  a  similar  distinction  between  Arithmetic 
and  Algebra.  Yet  the  processes  are  essentially  the 
same,  the  differences  lie  in  the  kind  of  symbols. 
Whether  we  say  2  -^  3«5  or  a  +  6  =  c,  the  operation 
indicated   ia  ol  XJ^^   ^ama  Y\sA\  VW  arithmetical 
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fonnula  is  true  only  for  these  particular  values  and 
their  relations  ;  tbe  algebraical  formula  is  true  for 
any  values  we  i^lease  to  assign,  and  is  concerned  with 
their  relations,  not  with  the  values.  Thus,  also, 
whether  we  feel  the  redness  of  the  rose,  or  imagine  it, 
or  think  it,  the  operation  of  Grouping  is  the  same 
process  of  inclusion  and  exclusion,  only  the  symbols 
operated  on  difler, 

3L  The  parallel  goes  further.  We  have  noticed 
the  intermediate  position  of  Images,  partly  in  the 
sphere  of  Sense  and  partly  in  the  sphere  of  Intellect, 
partaking  of  tbe  characteristic  qualities  of  both  with 
diminished  intensity  on  the  one  side  and  circum- 
scribed range  on  tbe  other.  Something  of  this  may 
be  noticed  in  Number.  Tbere  are  concrete  numbers 
— two  pehhles,  three  sheep— which  closely  resemble 
iensations*  There  are  abstract  numbers— two  and 
three — meaning  pebVjles,  sheep^  cows,  horses,  or  any- 
thing we  please :  it  is  with  these  that  Arithmetic 
begins  to  be  a  science,  {.e.,  a  generalisation  and  syste- 
matLsation  of  knowledge.  Like  Images  these  abstract 
numbers  are  always  definite  values,  but  are  flexible 
and  admit  of  indefinite  pemiutatioD  and  combination. 
Although  each  number  will  only  represent  one  value, 
it  will  admit  of  being  combined  wdth  any  other 
values,  and  with  any  object  The  value  of  an 
image  also  remains  unchanged  ;  however  combined  or 
applied  it  must  always  be  that  particular  image,  it 
cannot  be  a  generalised  image  of  other  sensations. 
Arithmetic  is  limited  to  concrete  and  abstract  num- 
bers. With  Algebra  we  enter  a  new  sphere,  that 
Mof  Bymbolical  quantities  ;  here  letters  are  symbols  of 
any  vaJuea  we  please ;  all  we  4ea\  mOa  \si  "^Xi^^^s.  ^a* 
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the  relations  of  equality  which  the  letters  BjTnbol- 
ise.  Although  the  values  are  changeable,  yet,  07m 
assifjnedj  they  must  remain  fixed  throughout  the 
operation.  Illogical  reasoning,  in  philosophic  as  in 
ordinary  minds,  is  not  due  to  any  irregularity  in  the 
normal  operation,  but  to  a  departure  from  the  values 
assigned. 

32.  The  leading  characteristic  of  Algebra  is  that 
of  operation  on  relations.  This  also  is  the  leading 
characteristic  of  Thought.  Algebra  cannot  exist 
without  values,  nor  Thought  without  Feelings.  The 
operations  are  so  many  blank  forms  until  the  values 
are  assigned.  Words  are  vacant  sounds,  ideas  are 
blank  forms,  unless  they  symbolise  images  and  sen- 
sations,  which  are  their  values.  Nevertheless  it  is 
rigorously  true,  and  of  the  greatest  importance,  that 
analysts  carry  on  very  extensive  operations  with 
blank  forms,  never  pausing  to  supply  the  symbols 
with  values  until  the  calculation  is  completed  ;  and 
ordinary  men,  no  less  than  philosophers,  carry  on 
long  trains  of  thought  without  pausing  to  translate 
their  ideas  (words)  into  images.  In  both  cases  it  is 
enough  if  the  terms  of  the  operations  have  their  posi- 
tions of  relation,  necessary  on  the  one  hand  for  an 
equation,  on  the  other  for  an  inclusion. 

33,  Thought  is  symbolical  of  Sensation  as  Algcbim 
is  of  Arithmetic,  and  because  it  is  symboliciJ,  is  very 
unlike  what  it  symbolises.  For  one  thing,  sensations 
are  always  positive ;  in  this  resembling  arithmetical 
quantities.  A  negative  sensation  is  no  more  possible 
than  a  negative  numben  But  ideas,  like  algebraic 
quantities,  ma^  be  eilket  ^aitive  or  negative.  How- 
ever paEadoxka\  ^^  ^ojixax^  ^\  ^  tl^^Xxs^js.  oj^asS^^ 
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the  square  root  of  an  unknown  quantity,  nay,  even 
an  imaginary  quantity,  the  student  of  Algebra  finds 
.these  paradoxes  to  be  valid  operations.  And  the 
fstudent  of  Philosophy  finds  analogous  paradoxes  in 
operations  impos^iible  in  the  sphere  of  Sense.  Thus 
although  it  is  impossible  to  feel  non-existence,  it  is 
possible  to  think  it ;  although  it  is  impossible  to 
frame  an  image  of  Infinity,  we  can,  and  do,  form  the 
idea,  and  reason  on  it  with  precision.  Nay,  the 
parad(>x  is  demonstrable  that  the  chief  part  of  our 
scientific  knowledge,  so  accurate  and  so  important  in 
its  direction  of  our  conduct,  consists  of  ideas  which 
cannot  be  formed  into  corresponding  images  and  sensa- 
tions, though  capable  of  being  translated  into  concrete 
terms  which  are  images  and  sensations ;  while  some 
kideas  are  as  frequently  at  variance  with  sensible 
f  experience  as  imaginary  quantities  are,  Spinoza  re- 
marks that  we  can  have  as  clear  an  idea  of  God  as 
of  a  triangle,  though  utterly  unable  to  form  an  image 
of  God,  while  able  to  form  an  ima^e  of  a  triangle. 
We  have  very  precise  ideas  of  Valour,  Modesty, 
Oausei  Ac;  we  can  only  have  images  of  the  several 
actions  which  the  words  generalise  and  group  in 
abstractions. 

34.  The  idea  is  often  luminous  and  precise,  where 
images  are  confused  and  vacillating.  Nothing  can 
be  more  precise  than  the  idea  of  a  thousand  sheep, 
yet  who  could  form  an  approximate  image  of  a 
thousand  sheep  ?  It  is  as  opejyxtions  on  quantity, 
not  as  quantities,  that  such  ideas  are  precise,  A 
thousand  is  the  addition  of  1  to  999,  or  of  10  to 
990,  or  of  100  to  900.  The  idea  of  Infinity  is  precise 
because  Infinity  is  not  a  quantity  \iuV  ^ii  Q^\^^iw<5^^ 
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on  quantifcy,*  the  continual  addition  of  a  new  term  to 

the  precediug. 

The  rules  of  Arithmetic  operate  in  Algebra;  the 
logical  operations  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  Ideation 
operate  in  Sensation,  There  is  but  one  Calculus,  but 
one  Logic ;  though  for  convenience  we  divide  the  one 
into  Arithmetic  tlie  calculus  of  values,  and  Algebra 
the  calculus  of  relations ;  the  other  into  the  L#ogic  of 
Feeling  and  the  Logic  of  Sign^.  It  is  well  put  by 
De  Morgan  **  tliat  we  cannot  properly  he  said  Uyjind 
results  in  Algebra,  but  only  to  put  them  into  the 
fonii  in  which  they  can  be  most  easily  found  by 
Arithmetic,"  In  like  manner,  we  caimot  strictly  be 
said  to  direct  actions  by  ideas,  but  only  to  foresee  and 
prepare  directions  how  to  act,  when  sensations  replace 
their  symbols. 

35,  Although  tradition  restricts  Logic  to  ideas,  and 
even  denies  that  there  can  be  Knowledge  outside 
ideas,  all  are  practically  convinced  that  the  majority 
of  our  judgments  remain  strictly  within  the  sphere  of 
images  and  sensations.  The  greater  part  of  human 
cocrnition  and  all  that  of  animals  belonof  to  the  Im 
of  Feeling.  The  idea  of  Danger  is  a  symbol  of  con- 
crete experiences  which  are  common  to  animals  and 
men  ;  but  the  symbol  is  possessed  only  by  man,  and 
in  virtue  thereof  he  can  be  directed  how  to  act  without 
the  presence  of  the  concrete  experiences ;  whi^reaa  the 
animal  can  only  be  moved  by  the  actual  feelings. 
Suppose  a  man  and  a  highly-intelligent  animal,  a  dog, 
are  lying  quietly  on  the  grass  ;  if  cither  sees  a  certain 
tawny  form  approaching,  smells  a  peculiar  odour,  or 
hears  a  low  growl,  he  will  be  alarmed,  for  these  sensa- 

•  See  tUift  cx^ouiid^  "m  FrobUm*  oj  L\J«,  <ik^  U^uiA^X^U  IL  417. 
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ions  are  connected  with  emotions,  are  parts  of  con- 
crete experience.  The  one  sign  recalls  all  the  con- 
nected feelings  which  are  integrated  in  the  perception 
of  a  lion*  But  now  suppose  that  neither  sees,  smplls, 
hears  ;  some  one  from  a  distance  shouts  *'  A  lion  1 " 
and  at  once  the  man  starts  in  alarm,  the  dog  remain- 
ing perfectly  undisturbed.  The  word  "  lion"  is  in  no 
aspect  an  image  of  the  animal,  is  not  like  any  of  the 
sensible  appearances  of  the  animal,  yet  having  once 
been  registered  as  the  symbol  signifH^ing  the  many 
attributes  of  the  animal,  it  replac»*s  the  perception, 
replaces  the  sensations,  and  recalls  the  image  as  vividly 
as  if  the  roar  of  the  lion  had  been  heard,  Ins  odour 
smelled,  his  tawny  form  seen, 

36.  Nor  does  the  contrast  end   here.      The  dog, 
although  without  Language^  may  yet  be  taught  so  to 
funect  the  sound  '*  lion  **  with  other  feelings,  that  on 

earing  it  shouted  he  too  may  liave  an  image  of  the 
lion  and  be  alarmed.  But  although  the  sound  has 
thus  become  a  sign  for  the  dog,  just  as  any  other 
sound — rustle  in  the  grass,  thud  on  the  ground,  or 
growl— the  sound  is  not  for  him  a  word,  a  symbol,  an 
idea.  It  is  not  an  abstract  general  sign.  It  cannot 
be  thought  Whereas  to  the  man  the  word  is  not  only 
an  abstract  and  general  expression  of  all  that  he  has 
seen  and  heard  of  lions,  capable  of  recalling  various 
experiences,  but  is  also  capable  of  taking  its  place  in 
a  connected  series  of  thoughts  without  recalling  any  of 
those  experiences,  without  reviving  an  image  however 
faint  of  a  lion — simply  as  a  sign  of  a  certain  relation 
included  in  the  complex  so  named.  Like  an  algebraic 
symbol  it  may  be  operated  on  without  conveying 
other  significance  than  an  abslia^l  x^ViiAASi\v\ '\J^Sa»  ^ 
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sign  of  Danger  related  to  fear  with  all  its  motor 
sequences.  Its  logical  position  suffices.  A  seosatioo 
can  only  be  particular,  an  image  can  only  reinstate 
what  has  been  felt,  but  an  idea  generalises,  condense*, 
and  recalls  all  that  has  been  generalised  from  the 
experiences  of  the  race.  The  importance  of  this  coo- 
densation  of  experience  will  appear  hereafter.  What 
we  have  now  mainly  to  consider  is  the  fact  that  ideas 
are  substitutions  which  require  a  secondary  procefts 
when  what  is  symbolised  by  them  is  translated  into 
the  images  and  experieuces  it  replaces ;  au<l  thb 
secondary  process  is  frequently  not  performed  at  all, 
generally  only  performed  to  a  very  small  extent.  Let 
any  one  closely  examine  what  has  passed  in  his  mind 
when  he  has  constructed  a  chain  of  reasoning,  and  he 
will  be  surprised  at  the  fewness  and  faintuess  of  the 
images  which  have  accompanied  the  ideas.  Suppose 
you  inform  me  that  '*the  blood  rushed  violently  from 
the  man  8  heart,  quickening  his  pulse,  at  the  sight  of 
his  enemy."  Of  the  many  latent  images  in  this  phrase  i 
how  many  were  salient  in  your  mind  and  in  mine  ?  ■ 
Probably  two — ^the  man  and  his  enemy — and  these 
images  were  faint.  Images  of  blood,  heart,  violent 
rushing,  pulse,  quickening,  and  sight,  were  either  not 
revived  at  all,  or  were  passing  shadows.  Had  any 
such  images  arisen  they  would  have  hampered  thought, 
retarding  the  logical  process  of  judgment  by  irrelevant 
connections.  The  symbols  had  substituted  relations 
for  these  values — the  logical  relations  of  inclusion  aud 
exclusion  which  constitute  the  judgment.  You  were 
not  anxious  to  inform  me  respecting  the  qualities  of 
blood,  heart,  pulse,  &c.,  but  only  of  a  certain  effect 
produced  on  oii^  m^\i  Vj  N}si'^  i\^aX  cil  ^s^other  ;  and 
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this  effect  you  expressed  in  the  physiological  termH 
which  came  first  to  band  ;  you  might  ha%*e  expressed 
it  equally  well  iti  very  different  psychological  terms — 
'*  fierce  anger  seized  the  man's  soul,  rousing  all  Mr 
energies  at  the  sight  of  his  enemy  ;  "  when  assuredly 
there  would  not  have  been  present  imagea  of  *  anger/ 
'seizing/  'soul/  ^rousing/  and  'energies/  These  terms 
are  symbols  which  stand  for  clusters  of  images,  and 
can  at  will  be  translated  into  the  images ;  just  as 
algebraic  letters  stand  for  values  which  can  be 
assigned.  But  for  the  purposes  of  thought  and  calcu- 
lation such  translation  is  unnecessary,  is  hampering  ; 
all  that  is  necessary  is  that  the  terms  should  occupy 

I  their  proper  logical  position.  If  one  term  is  forced 
into  some  illogical  position  there  arises  the  feeling  of 
coritradiction.  Transpositions  are  allowable  so  long 
as  these  do  not  affect  the  logical  relations.  Thus  we 
may  with  equal  propriety  say^  '*  At  the  sight  of  Km 
enemy  the  man  s  pulse  quickened,  owing  to  the  blood 
rushing  violently  ft*om  his  heart/'  just  as  we  may  wTit** 
2+3  =  5  or  5-3-2.  But  we  cannot  say,  '*  His  sight 
quickened  at  the  pulse  of  bis  enemy/' because,  unless  we 
arbitrarily  change  the  value  of  the  accepted  symbols, 

B  meaning  by '  sight '  what  is  usually  accepted  in  *  pulse/ 
such  a  transposition  disturbs  tlie  logical  relations,  and 
the  one   term  no  longer  includes  the  other.    To  an 

^English-speaking  hearer  such  a  phrase  is  imnsense. 
There  are  no  images  of  two  things  and  three  things  in 
my  mdnd  wdien  I  say  'Hw^o  and  three  equal  five;'* 
tliere  are  simply  familiar  symbols  having  precise 
relations, 

37.  Again,  suppose  I  read  the  phrase,  "  The  eH.^ 
which  carried  J^eJson  was  appioTpn^iteV^  ^^©sa&^  '^^ 
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Victory :  '*  unless  the  ship  itself  is  the  prominent 
interest,  I  have  probably  no  image  at  all,  or  at  best 
only  a  faint  and  fleeting  shadow  of  some  vague  out* 
line — ^I  do  not  picture  a  man  of  war,  I  do  not  see  the 
hull,  masts,  cordage,  and  cannon,  though  these  with 
the  figurehead,  fluttering  flags,  and  pennons,  may  suc- 
cessively emerge  if  I  dwell  on  the  ship,  I  perhaps  do 
not  see  Nelson,  or  at  any  rate  do  not  see  his  pale  fac6|^ 
one  eye,  and  one  arm,  but  only  some  faint  suggestion 
of  a  human  form.  The  purpose  of  the  phrase  wa 
not  to  raise  images,  but  to  communicate  a  fact  respect-^ 
ing  the  name  of  a  ship  ;  and  my  intelligence  has 
been  occupied  with  this  purpose,  I  must,  it  is  true, 
have  understood  each  word,  or  at  any  rate  each  clause 
of  the  sentence  ;  but  for  this  understanding  it  is 
not  necessary  that  I  should  translate,  nor  even  that 
I  should  be  capable  of  translating  each  word  into 
an  image,  or  cluster  of  images,  it  is  enough  if  I 
apprehend  a  series  of  logical  relations.  We  all  us 
occasional  words  with  intelligent  and  intelligible  ^ 
priety,  the  meaning  of  which  as  isolated  terms  we 
cannot  translate.  We  read  Shakespeare  and  Goethe 
without  a  suspicion  of  the  many  words  which  for 
have  no  images.  But  if  one  of  these  words  occurs 
an  unfamiliar  connection  we  are  at  once  arrested ; 
we  are  if  any  familiar  word  is  placed  in  an  unfamilia 
position.  Suppose  we  come  upon  the  sentence,  *'  Tl 
ship  which  carried  Nelson  was  named  Victoiy;  th< 
ship  which  carried  Napoleon  across  the  desert  wa 
named  Akhar  " — we  are  at  once  arrested  ;  the  con 
nection  of  ship  and  desert  is  unusual,  and  is  seen 
reflection  to  he  contrary  to  experience  ;  but  when 
learn  that  tke  e\mi^\\a  ^iiSia^ xX^^ ^  ^xsj  ^\*^^4sa«i^ 
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we  recognise  the  new  value  assigned  to  the  term, 

and  the  logical  correctness  of  the  phrase  is  thereby 
recognised.  There  is  a  favourite  joke  among  boys  to 
ask  suddenly,  '*  Should  you  say  9  and  6  a?'e  or  ts  14  ?  " 
Some  answer  are,  others  is.  They  do  not  realise  the 
numerical  relations,  being  preoccupied  with  the 
grammatical.  But  if  the  question  be  put  slowly,  or 
without  sufficient  emphasis  on  are  and  is  to  give  the 
grammatical  relations  predominance,  the  answer  is 
correctly  made, 

38.  The  statement  tliat  much  of  our  thinking  is 
carried  on  by  meaus  of  symbols  without  any  images, 
which  is  the  same  thing  as  thiukiug  being  carried  on 
by  words  without  atiy  meanings,  and  with  only  the 
accompanying  intuition  of  their  kigiciil  rekitious,  will 
perhaps  meet  with  some  resistance.  It  is  so  important 
that  1  must  dwell  on  it 

Remember  that  a  word  is  a  conventional  attribute — 
the  mark  of  an  olyect  or  an  action,  having  the  power 
of  recalling  the  images  which  constitute  our  know- 
ledge of  that  object  or  action,  but  substituted  for 
these  absent  images,  standing  for  them,  as  one  image 
recalls  and  stands  for  the  absent  others.  If  I  have 
experience  of  the  brittleness,  coldness,  smoothness, 
sonorousness,  &c.,  of  ghiss,  the  sight  of  a  glass  which 
is  that  of  a  coloured  form  may  recall  any  one  and  all 
of  these  experiences,  but  habitually  the  sight  will  not 
recall  them,  or  recall  ouly  such  as  are  relevant  to  the 
particular  action  or  train  of  thought  in  which  I  am 
engaged*  Uidess  there  be  some  indication  of  the 
gla.ss  being  broken,  I  do  not  in  seeing  it,  or  imagining 
it,  think  of  its  brittleness ;  if  this  quality  of  brittle- 
ness  is  suggested  by  the  sight  oi  \isia.%<ei  qI  n1^^  ^'ia»&> 
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it  is  because  of  the  relevance  of  this  image  to  the 
series  of  present  circumstances^  or  to  the  series  of 
my  thoughts.  The  sight  of  the  glass  determines  my 
movements — I  avoid  touching  it,  or  I  move  it  aside, 
just  as  the  subconscious  percejition  of  many  surround* 
ing  objects  which  I  do  not  pause  to  distinctly  perceive 
helps  to  determine  my  movements.  They  have  their 
position  in  my  orientation.  They  act  upon  me  aa 
real  agents,  though  I  do  not  realise  their  meaningB 
any  more  than  I  realise  the  meauing^  of  some  words 
in  a  sentence,  though  these  words  form  constituent 
elements  of  the  sentence.  If  therefore  the  sensation 
of  an  object  c^n  have  its  determining  agency  without 
recalling  the  images  of  other  sensations  eonstitutiug 
our  experience  of  that  object,  and  if  one  image  can 
have  this  agency  in  determining  thought  without 
recalling  other  associated  images,  the  perception  of 
the  object  being  an  integration  of  these  various  feel- 
ings and  as  sueh  their  representotive,  this  is  still 
more  strikingly  the  case  with  ideas,  which  are  symbols 
and  substitutes,  and  which  because  tbey  have  none  of 
the  sensible  qualities  of  the  feelings  tbey  symbolise, 
but  are  only  associated  wnth  them,  arc  less  prone  to 
resolve  themselves  into  their  signifieates.  To  express 
it  physioIogicaUy,  ideas  are  syrapathic  states,  images 
are  idiopathic.  The  verbal  symbol  *  horse*  which 
stands  for  all  our  experiences  of  horses  serves  all 
the  purposes  of  thought  without  recalling  one  of 
the  images  clustered  in  the  perception  of  horses,  just 
as  the  sight  of  a  horse  a  form  serves  all  the  purposes 
of  recognition  without  recalling  the  sound  of  its 
neighing  or  its  tramp,  its  quaUties  as  an  animal  of 
drauglitj  &c. 
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■  39.  Ill  previous  volumes  I  have  several  times 
remiirked  tliat  metempirical  pliilosophers  are  like 
analysts  who  rifrain  from  assi;:,anng  values,  to  their 
symbols.  It  is  evident  from  what  has  just  been  said 
that  the  greater  proportion  of  all  men's  thinking  goes 
forward  with  confident  reliance  on  the  correctness  of 

_    logical  operations,  and  with  only  an  occasional  trans- 

V   lation  of  symbols  into   images.     The    translation — 

verification — does    indeed    from   time   to    time  take 

■  place,  and  always  in  proportion  to  the  novelty  of  the 
connections  ;  but  how  easily  and  how  fatally  the  mind 
glides  along  the  path  of  logical  operation  without 
pausing  to  intei-pret  more  than  the  relations  of  the 
symbols  is  humorously  illustrated  in  the  common  story 
of  a  physicist,  whose  claim  to  omniscience  was  the 
joke  of  his  friends,  being  asked  earnestly  whether  he 
had  "  read  Biot  s  paper  on  the  malleability  of  Light?" 

I*' No,"  he  replied ;  "  he  sent  it  me,  but  I  have  not  yet 
had  time  to  read  it/' 
40.  This  insistance  on  the  fact  that  much  of  our 
thinking  is  carried  on  by  means  of  symbols  (words) 
and  not  by  means  of  images — by  Ideation,  and  not 
by  Imagination— wnll  not  be  misunderstood  as  im- 
plying  an  independence  of  Thought  and  Feeling,  The 
symbols  are  modes  of  Feeling,  representatives  of 
images  and  sensations.     Our  thought  is  a  constant 

■  interchange  of  ideas  and  images ;  some  trains  of 
thought  being  carried  on  mainly  by  images  more  or 
less  vivid,  others  mainly  by  ideas  with  only  a  faint 
escort  of  images.  If  I  think  of  Rome  or  Florence, 
these  oljjects  become  more  or  less  pictured  in  some 

H  of  their  aspects ;  but  if  I  think  of  my  return  home 
from  Naples,  Eome  and  ¥loxeiiee  uie  x^t!X\E^^  i^xxs^ 
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as  points  in  the  route,  and  no  picture  of  either  raay 
arise,  the  names  siifficiDg  to  cany  on  the  train  of 
thought ;  or  instead  of  being  thus  mere  terrn^  in  obb 
series,  they  may  be  objects  of  another  series.  The 
idea  of  Rome  expands  into  the  image  of  the  city 
from  this  or  that  point  of  view,  and  this  general 
image  expands  into  particular  images  of  the  Porta 
del  Popolo,  the  Corso,  the  steps  of  the  Vatican,  the 
Forum,  &c.  And  so  with  Florence,  In  thinking  of 
a  lion,  it  depends  on  circumstances  whether  the  idea 
'  lion  *  remains  a  symbol  or  expands  into  some  of  th<J 
images  symbolised.  At  first  the  image  will  be  only 
a  sketch  of  the  tawny  form  ;  this  sketch  will  gradually 
assume  more  and  more  fulness  of  detail ;  the  tawny 
coat  shows  its  faint  tiger  stripes  and  darker  back; 
the  shaggy  mane  and  boss  of  hair  at  the  tail-tip ;  the 
yellowish  eye  with  its  vertical  pupil ;  the  huge  claws, 
the  hot  breath,  the  peculiar  odour,  the  grace  of  move* 
ment,  successively  appear.  These  are  all  recalled  by  the 
word  *  lion,*  because  that  word  is  a  sign  with  which 
each  of  these  images  is  associated.  Tlie  images  rein- 
state tlieir  sensations,  and  thus  symbols  carry  ccw- 
mquences  in  the  same  order  as  sensations. 

4L  The  logic  of  animals  is  the  same  operation  a%  the 
logic  of  men;  but  it  is  performed  on  sensations  and 
images  only,  not  on  sensations,  images,  and  symbolai 
A  wolf  draws  the  logicid  conclusion  that  his  prey  ia 
near  at  hand  when  the  scent  reaches  hira,  and  con- 
eludes  that  his  prey  is  moving  towards  him,  or  away 
from  him,  according  to  the  increasing,  or  decreasing, 
energy  of  that  scent.  By  such  conclusions  the  wolf 
regulates  the  a\3ecd  and  caution  of  his  approach.  But 
the  wolf  is  vuca^a\A^  ol  ii<i\.^<^\\i^^2ti\%\^<a^  ^f^x^stt^j^aa 
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and  reflecting  on  it — of  throwing  it  into  tlie  form  of  a 
proposition.  Naj  more,  the  wolf  is  incapable  of  draw- 
ing such  conclusions  and  regulating  liis  actions  in  the 
absence  of  such  sensations.  The  man  who  can  throw 
his  experience  into  the  form  of  a  proposition,  and 
regulate  his  actions  by  words  in  lieu  of  sensations, 
employs  the  same  Logic  though  operating  on  different 
terms. 

**  A  parrot "  says  Mr.  Max  Miiller,  '*  will  take  up  a 
t,  and  tiirow  it  down  again  without  attempting  to 
Cirack  it.  He  has  found  that  it  is  light ;  this  he  could 
only  discover  by  comparing  the  weight  of  the  good 
nuts  with  the  bad  ;  and  he  has  found  that  it  has  no 
kernel ;  this  he  could  only  discover  by  what  philo- 
sophers would  dignify  with  the  grand  title  of 
syllogi.sm,  namely:  *  All  light  nuts  are  hollow;  this 
is  a  light  nut ;  therefore  this  is  hollow  *"  {Science  of 
Language,  1871»  L  401). 

42*  Those  who  deny  Logic  to  animals  because 
animals  are  incapable  of  forming  abstract  conceptions 
and  employing  symbols  as  substitutes  for  images, 
forget  how  much  of  our  own  thinking,  that  is,  our 
judgments  and  direction  of  conduct,  belongs  to  the 
Logic  of  Feeling.  I  have  already  illustrated  tliis,  but 
the  point  is  sutScicntly  important  to  warrant  a  re- 
newed statement.  We  know  a  friend,  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance, by  something  in  his  gait  which  is  a  registered 
sign,  though  we  are  quite  incapable  of  specifying  it ; 
this  sign  connected  with  other  feelings  which  are  signs 
of  our  friend  calls  up  his  image,  as  they  would  do. 
We  cannot  name  it,  but  we  feei  it  nevertheless ;  and 
lience  we  say,  *'  I  don't  hiow  what  it  was,  I  can*t  think 
what  made  me  recognise  yo\i,\)\A\ /eU\\*vN5^ii&^^^'!^ 
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Captain  Head  tells  liow  one  day  when  he  was  crossing 
the  Pampas  his  guide  suddenly  stopped,  pointed  up- 
wards to  the  sky  and  shouted  '  lion  I '  Now  lions  do 
not  prowl  about  the  sky,  and  the  puzzled  Captain 
looking  up  saw  not  a  lion  but  condors  soaring  in  a 
circle  over  a  particular  spot  far  off.  On  riding  to  it, 
they  found  a  dead  horse,  and  devouring  that  horse  a 
lion;  the  condors  enviously  looking  on  from  their 
airy  height.  The  peculiar  appearance  of  the  condors 
was  to  tlie  guide  a  suggestion  of  the  lion's  presence 
as  mucli  as  the  sound  of  its  roar  would  have  been. 
This  inference  he  could  have  stated  in  words,  giving 
it  the  fonn  of  a  proposition  ;  and  his  hciirers  could 
have  made  that  proposition  part  of  their  knowledge,  so 
that  the  phrase,  **  Whenever  condors  are  seen  hover- 
ing over  a  particular  spot,  tbere  will  be  a  carca-^e  which 
attracts  them  and  a  wild  beast  or  man  beside  the 
carcase,  which  prevents  their  descending  on  the  car- 
case." An  observant  bird  would  connect  his  imaged 
experiences  so  as  to  be  guided  by  the  same  inference; 
but  \vould  be  incapable  of  communicating  this  infer* 
enee  to  other  birds,  though  it  might  by  sounds  and 
actions  communicate  the  associated  feelings  of  alarm 
and  caution. 

43.  In  the  Logic  of  Verbal  Symbols  we  have  seen 
how  the  ideas  replace  the  experiences  they  symbolise, 
so  that  trains  of  thought  are  carried  on  without  the 
intervention  of  images.  In  the  Logic  of  Feeling  we 
see  how  images  reidace  the  experiences  of  which  they 
are  single  elements,  so  that  there  is  no  need  of  the 
intervention  of  these  other  elements ;  and  how  sensa- 
tions  serve  as  connecting  links  without  the  interven- 
tion of  imugeft.    \j!t\*  xsL^  ^v*^*^  '^  ^^!iSbfe.   \\»S5b\K^  <^^istom 
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during  my  residence  in  town  to  carry  a  lateh-key  in 
my  troiiser-|iocket.  Whenever  I  a[H)roach  my  door, 
no  matter  how  engrossed  my  attention  may  be  by 
other  subjects,  I  automatically  take  out  the  key.  In 
the  country  no  key  is  carried.  Nor  do  1  even  find 
myself  feeling  for  it  in  my  pocket  on  approaching  my 
door.  But  the  other  day  I  had  tlie  key  of  a  port- 
manteau in  the  pocket,  and  as  I  approached  the  door 
I  found  myself  drawing  out  this  key.  The  sensation 
produced  by  the  presence  of  the  key  was  enough  to 
set  going  the  automatic  train  of  feeling  and  action. 

44.  The  result  of  the  preceding  observations  may 
be  thus  expressed.  Thought,  in  the  sense  of  Ideation, 
is  to  Feeling  what  Algebra  is  to  Aritbmetic.  The  Logic 
of  Signs  is  the  same  opeicttioa  as  the  Logic  of  Feeling  ; 
but  it  is  an  operation  performed  on  abstract  signs  in 
the  one  case  and  on  concrete  signs  in  the  other.  Sensa- 
tions are  signs  and  images  are  signs,  but  they  are  con- 
crete signs  and  constituent  elements  of  the  complexes 
they  signify — the  sensation  of  colour  and  the  image  of 
colour  being  portions  of  the  individual  experiences 
constituting  an  object  of  perception*  Whereas  ideas 
are  verbal  symbols,  abstract  signs,  not  portions  of  the 
individual  sensible  experiences,  but  Tormed  out  of 
different  elements,  and  substituted  for  the  groups  with 
which  they  are  associated.  Sensations  and  images 
are  formed  according  to  jjhysiological  and  psychological 
laws,  Ideas  are  formed  according  to  [jhysitdogical, 
psychological,  and  sociological  laws.  The  one  is  the 
product  of  the  organism  in  relation  to  the  Cosmos ; 
the  other  the  product  of  the  organism  in  relation  to 
the  Cosmos  and  to  Society. 
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45.  Although  Thinking  is  effected  by  the  connection 
of  feelings  of  all  kinds,  whether  sensations,  pcrcep- 
tions,  intuitions,  images,  conceptions,  or  emotions,  and 
as  a  process  is  the  fundamental  process  of  group- 
ing sentient  tremora,  Thought  is  usually  understood 
to  be  restricted  to  the  combination  of  intuitioas, 
images,  and  conceptions  which  are  the  representatives 
of  the  various  feelings  under  ideal  forms,  the  sensible 
elements  of  which  are  rather  latent  than  ap}mrent.  In 
this  consists  the  pupular  antithesis  betwe*.'n  Thought 
and  Feeling* 

46.  That  animals  think,  that  is  remember,  ima- 
gine, judge,  and  reason,  as  men  do,  may  nowadays 
be  considered  to  be  beyond  discussion.  But  they 
are  incapable  of  one  Hupremely  important  mode  of 
thinking— the  formation  of  conceptions,  and  the  com- 
binations of  series  of  feelings  by  means  of  verbal 
symbols.  This,  to  which  the  name  of  Ideation  may 
speciidly  ho  given,  is  the  distinguishing  attribute  of 
man,  and  is  due  to  his  possessing  Speech,  wduch  we 
shall  presently  see  is  a  social  not  a  phi/siolofficai 
product.    Livugaage  ia  its  widest  sense  cannot  be 
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denied  to  animals  as  a  function  of  expression  of 
feelings — the  language  of  gestures  and  cries  is  even 
made  by  them  a  rudimentary  function  of  communis 
cation.  But  this  function  never  becomes  a  faculty, 
and  above  all  never  rises  to  the  expression  of  ideas, 
the  communication  of  knowledge. 
'  47,  It  is  the  power  of  thinking  by  means  of  symbols 
which  domarciitcs  man  from  animal^,  and  gives  one 
man  or  nation  the  superiority  over  others. 

The  animal  feels,  thinks,  and  acts ;  but  no  animal 
spends  his  unoccupie<l  hours  in  framing  theories,  in 
devoting  his  energies  to  the  discovery  of  what  was 
the  order  of  past  events,  and  will  be  the  order  of 
events  to  occur  long  after  he  has  passed  away.  He 
does  not  watch  the  course  of  the  stars,  the  growth  of 
societies,  or  record  the  deeds  of  his  ancestors  and 

mpanions.  Sympathetic  as  the  dog  is,  and  terribly 
fond  of  fighting,  his  intense  interest  in  the  fight 
which  he  can  only  see,  not  share,  might  be  also 
excited  by  the  mental  vision  of  such  a  scene,  were 
there  any  means  of  making  the  invisible  visible  by 
signs  ;  but  that  which  a  man  can  see  in  a  narrative, 
the  dog  can  only  see  in  action.  The  narrative  will 
last  for  centuries  and  be  intelligible  to  millions. 
The  visible  event  lasts  bnt  for  a  few  minutes  and  is 
irrecoverable.  For  the  animal  there  is  no  record. 
The  deeds  of  his  race  pass  away  like  vapour :  vate 
mcro  caret. 

48,  Animals  have  language,  but  it  is  individual  not 
social.      They  communicate   only  feelings,    as  their 
>ogic  is  only  that  of  Feeling  ;  they  cannot  communi- 
cate knowledge  of  objects,  having  no  ideas  of  objects, 
no  Logic  of  Signs.     When  a  do^  \a  ^\iX  vck  ^^.^^^-^k^. 
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jmd  waikts  to  get  out,  he  whines  and  scratches  at  the 
door;  these  are  reflex  expressions  of  his  feelings, 
and  having  learoed  that  whining  is  often  followed  by 
the  door  opening,  he  expects  that  if  he  whines  the 
door  will  apen.  It  is  the  same  when  he  desires 
food.  This  rudimentary  stage  of  the  iLse  of  vocal 
sounds  as  signs  of  communication  between  him  and 
his  master  remains,  however,  so  rudimentary  that  he 
never  generalises  it  beyond  his  actual  experience — be 
does  not  whine  to  his  fellows,  nor  does  he  whine  to 
escape  punishment,  &c*  And  the  communication  is 
never  other  than  that  of  desire.  Objects,  except  as 
motives,  do  not  exist  for  him.  He  has  no  power  of 
Abstraction  capable  of  constructing  ideas  of  objects, 
he  has  only  Sensation  and  Imagination  representing 
sensible^  But  ideas,  expressed  in  words,  are  not 
sensible  objects ;  they  are  mental  constructions,  in 
which  Relations  abstracted  from  Things  are  woven 
afresh  into  a  web  of  sensibles  and  extra-sensibles,  and 
concrete  particulars  become  concrete  generals.  The 
experience  of  red  is  detached  from  the  sensible 
experiences  which  originally  accompanied  it  by  being 
sei>arately  named.  Red  is  then  any  red.  Never 
being  isolated  in  experience,  Red  could  only  be  iso- 
lated in  thought  by  means  of  some  sign  which  should 
give  it  separate  embodiment;  the  sign  thus  particu- 
larising it,  separating  it,  can,  by  virtue  of  this  de- 
tachment be  applied  on  all  similar  occasions. 
particular  thus  becomes  generalised,  and  may 
come  a  sign  of  other  qualities  held  in  common 
red  objects. 

49.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  we  only  know  what 
we  can  name.    This  is  not  correct.     But  if  we  can 
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know  tbe  unnamed  we  can   only  communicate  our 

knowledge  through  names.  What  makes  the  mystery 
of  Consciousness,  of  Feeling,  of  Exi.stence  ?  Precisely 
thi3,  that  we  can  only  name  them  by  metaphors — reflect 
them  in  the  mirror  of  comparison.  What  makes  the 
wealth  of  knowledge  ?  Precisely  this,  that  we  can 
name  an  infinite  variety  of  distinctions— describe  an 
object  by  enumerating  its  qualities,  a  thing  by  its 
relations,  a  subject  by  its  predicates.  To  the  animal 
and  the  infant  there  is  but  knowledge  of  particu- 
lars ;  the  subject  and  predicate  are  one  for  them.  Ob- 
jects therefore — in  one  sense— do  not  exist  for  them — 
only  feelings  connected  with  esteroal  signs.  To  us 
feelings  with  external  signs  are  attributes^  qualities 
of  objects  ;  but  this  is  because  we  have  reached  the 
abstraction  of  objects,  apart  from  their  felt  attributes — 
in  logical  phrase,  the  distinction  between  subject  and 
pri'dieates— and  to  us  objects  are  not  only  present 

B^eelings,  but  syntheses  of  past  and  present;  and 
these  syntheses  jire  reconstructed  particulars  which. are 
detached  fi*om  their  surroundings  and  are  made  to 
enter  into  new  constructions.  We  construct  concep- 
tions at  first  as  birds  construct  their  nests,  gathering 
materials  from  far  and  wide  ;  but  we  afterwards  go 
beyond  this,  and  use  the  nests  as  material  for  larger 
constructions. 

B  50.  A  child  and  a  dog  see  each  a  lump  of  sugar, 
touch  it,  taste  it.  The  taste  being  agreeable,  when 
afterwards  the  child  sees  a  lump  of  salt  or  of  chalk 
he  unhesitatingly  puts  it  in  his  mouth.  Not  so  the 
dog.  The  reason  is  that  the  dominant  quality  deter- 
mines the  action ;  and  for  the  dog  the  dominant 
quality  is  scent,  not  colour  :  it  is  with  scent  that  the 
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feeling  of  taste  is  associated,  and  any  object  having 
the  odour  of  sugar  would  be  eaten  by  the  dog  no 
matter  what  its  colour  ;  whereas  the  child  is  guided 
by  sight,  and  any  object  having  the  aspect  of  sugar 
would  be  eaten,  but  sugar  itself  if  brown  or  red 
would  fail  to  attract.  A  child  is  easily  deceived  by 
a  change  of  aspect :  let  his  father  or  nurse  appear  in 
a  strange  costume,  and  he  will  cry  as  at  a  stranger ; 
but  no  chanffe  of  costume  affects  the  doff.  When 
Ulysses  in  rags  is  recognised  by  his  dog  this  is  not 
due  to  a  deeper-sighted  aflection,  but  to  a  wonderful 
power  of  smell ;  for  the  dog  is  more  dependent  on  hi* 
sense  of  smell  thnn  on  his  sight 

51.  While  animal  and  child  are  thus  alike  in  obey- 
ing the  impulse  of  a  dominant  feeling,  and  blindly 
concluding  that  where  this  is  present  there  also  will 
be  the  other  feelings  formerly  accompanying  it,  let 
us  now  observe  the  wide  difference  which  arises  with 
Langufige.  The  white  object  receives  a  name»  suf 
and  the  pleasant  feeling  accompanying  its  pressur 
on  the  tongue  is  named  sweet  Henceforth  theae 
names  are  equivalent  to  perceptions.  Any  object 
that  is  called  sugar,  or  is  said  to  be  sweet,  how'ever  it 
may  vary  in  aspect,  wOl  be  put  into  the  mouth  in 
seciirity.  The  name  has  become  a  dominant  qualit 
— a  sign  of  the  unfelt  qualities.  It  is  capable 
determining  action,  and  reviving  remembrances 
spite  of  the  most  complicated  and  dissimilar  appear" 
ances  ;  it  has  the  power  of  sensation  where  aJl  tl 
sensible  impressions  are  different  So  mighty  is  thi 
power  of  names  that  even  highly-cultivated  people 
habitually  iprasao-  eo\xTg»<i^  which  w^ould  be  repugnant 
were  they  uol  eaXV^ii^  ^^^jsvwt^:^.   ^  ^  %^^^^  ^a,  isdic^ 
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cacies  what  as  medicine  would  cause  wry  faces.  The 
atumal  has  no  such  power,  no  such  weakness.  Guided 
by  his  sensations  alone,  he  cannot  be  made  to  dis- 
regard these,  and  rely  on  signs ;  and  this  deficiency 
in  the  use  of  signs  renders  him  incapable  of  abstrac- 
tion and  generalisation. 

52,  The  child  at  first  no  more  mistakes  a  wooden 
liorse  for  a  live  horse  than  the  dog  does.  Interpreting 
the  visible  signs  without  the  aid  of  symbols,  both  child 
and  dog  see  no  resemblance  in  the  wooden  horse  to 
the  huge  live  animal.  But  no  sooner  does  the  child 
associate  the  name  of  gee-gee  with  this  wooden  horse, 
than  the  name  as  a  dominant  revives  the  images  of 
horses :  the  preperception  of  the  living  animal  is 
thus  brought  to  bear  on  the  perception  of  this 
wooden  toy.  Not  that  the  child  confounds  the 
two;  he  is  perfectly  alive  to  their  visible  differ- 
ences ;  but  the  identity  of  name  acts  in  his  con- 
struction of  the  object,  and  symbolises  invisible 
qualities.  Hence  it  is  that  the  child  seems  to  believe 
the  wooden  toy  to  be  alive,  and  to  have  all  the 
qualities  it  knows  of  horses.  The  toy  is  fed,  caressed, 
and  beaten  ;  not,  as  we  commonly  suppose,  owing  to 
a  conscious  fiction  of  the  child,  but  by  an  identifi- 
cation through  identity  of  name.  It  is  the  same 
process  so  curiously  manifested  in  the  fetichism 
and  superstitions  of  savages. 

53*  Language  by  its  generalisation  enables  us  to 
construct  objects — in  the  philosophical  sense  of  the 
term^ — by  separately  naming,  and  thus  giving  separate 
ideal  existence  to,  those  feelings  of  a  group  which  are 
invariable  and  predominant,  as  distinguished  from  the 
feelings  which  are  variable  and  acdi^uX.^   '^k>&ax\s^^i^ 
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gay,  the  separation  of  subject  and  predicates,  sub- 
stance and  attributes,  object  and  qualities,  thing 
and  rebitions.  No  such  separation  can  take  place 
in  the  miod  of  the  animal,  nor  in  that  of  the 
infant.  In  consequence  of  this  they  are  both  secure 
from  one  of  the  deepest  and  most  disastrous  of 
speculative  errors.  Deficient  in  the  mighty  instni* 
ment  of  generalisation  they  are  preserved  from  ita 
misuse,*  To  animal  and  child,  as  we  have  said,  sub- 
ject and  predicates  are  one.  It  is  the  word  that 
separates  them.  The  separation  once  effected,  the 
word  replaces  the  subject.  It  is  the  sugar  which  is 
sweet,  bright,  rough,  &c.  The  sugar  is  the  ohjed, 
sweetness,  brightness,  roughness,  are  its  qualities. 
The  name  from  a  dominant  sign  has  come  to  be  the 
symbol  of  what  is  real,  persistent,  independent  of 
sense.  The  abstraction  is  personified.  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  word  does  not  represent  a  real, 
and  thus  Ontology  arises :  the  idea  of  substance* 
one  of  our  numerous  abstract  ideas  most  frequently 
employed,  is  supposed  to  stand  for  a  Noumenon 
underlying  phenomena,  and  altogether  different  from 
them.  The  early  speculators  were  unable  to  imagine 
the  Eurth  swinging  unsupported  in  space.  They  had 
no  experience  of  huge  solids  without  firm  supports* 
Hence  under  the  earth  they  placed  the  shoulders  of 
the  giant  Atlas  on  tbe  back  of  the  huge  elephant, 
who  in  turn  stood  on  the  back  of  a  tortoise  ;  what 
the  tortoise  stood  on  they  deemed  it  needless  to 
inquire  :  somewhere  the  mind  must  pause,  and  it 
paused  at  the  tortoise.  Modem  science  not  only  got 
rid  of  these  supfforts,  but  found  no  difficulty  in  con- 

*  ClkATXL  :  Za  morale  Fo§iiipg, 
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ceiving  the  earth  to  swing  free  in  space,  held  there 
in  virtue  of  tie  Attraction  of  all  its  particles  for 
the  particles  of  the  sun.  The  material  support  of  an 
unknown  cause  was  replaced  by  the  synthesis  of 
known  forces,  the  convergence  of  all  the  separate 
particular  movements.  In  like  manner  modern  pliilo- 
sophy  banishes  the  uld  notion  of  sub.stauce,  or 
Noumenon,  replacing  it  by  that  of  a  synthesis  of 
Qualities  or  Eelations. 

54.  The  same  may  be  applied  to  all  abstract  ideas, 
Law,  Life,  Cause,  Force,  Soul,  &c.  These  arc  general 
expressions  to  indicate  a  cluster  of  particulars  and 
personified  abstractions  indicative  of  metempiricai  ex- 
istences. They  are  only  possible  through  Language; 
and  to  a  great  extent  may  depend  on  the  Language 
of  verbal  symbols.  For  although  the  deaf  and  dumb 
cannot  be  said  to  be  wholly  without  abstractions — 
due,  I  suspect,  mainly  to  inheritance  from  speaking 
parents  and  to  tuition  from  speaking  contemporaries 
— ^j'et  it  is  well  known  that  their  power  in  this  way  is 
very  limited,  and  is  mainly  that  of  sensible  general- 
isation.    Mr,  Tylor  says ; 

**  To  *  make '  is  too  abstract  an  idea  for  the  deaf 
mute  ;  to  show  that  the  tailor  makes  the  coat  or  that 
the  carpenter  makes  the  table,  he  would  represent  the 
tailor  sewing  the  coat  and  the  carpenter  sawing  and 
planing  the  table.  Such  a  proposition  as  *rain  makes 
the  land  fruitful '  would  not  come  into  his  way  of 
thinking ;  *  rain  fall,  plants  grow/  would  be  his 
pictorial  expression.  As  an  example  of  the  structure 
of  the  gesture  language  I  give  the  words  roughly 
corresponding  to  the  signs  by  which  the  Lord's 
Prayer  is  acted  every  morning  at  the  Edinburgh 
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Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb.  .  •  '  Father '  is  repr 
sented  by  *  old  man ' ;  *  name '  is  touching  the  for 
head  and  iniitating  the  action  of  spelling  on  the 
fingers,  as  if  to  say  *  the  spelling  one  is  known  by.' 
To  *  hallow '  is  to  *  speak  good  of'  ('  good  *  being  ex- 
pressed by  the  thumb,  while  *  bad  '  is  represented  by 
the  little  finger) ;  '  kingdom  '  is  shown  by  the  sign  for 
'  crown  ; '  *  will '  by  placing  the  hand  on  the  stomacb 
in  accordance  with  the  natural  and  widespread  theory 
that  desire  and  passion  are  located  there.  *  Done '  h 
'worked/  shown  by  hands  as  working.  The  plimse 
'  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven  '  was  shown  by  the  two 
signs  for  *  on  earth  '  and  *  in  heaven '  and  then  put- 
ting out  the  two  forefingers  side  by  side,  the  sign  for 
similarity  and  samenea^  all  the  world  over.  *  Tret- 
pass  '  is  *  doiog  bad  ; '  *  forgive  *  is  to  rub  out,  as  from 
a  slate  ;"  *  and  so  on.  Again;  "  A  deaf  and  dumb 
child  does  not  ask,  '  What  did  you  have  for  dinner 
yesterday  ? '  That  is  too  abstract  ;  he  asks,  *  Did 
you  have  soup  ?  Did  you  have  porridge  ?  ^  and  so 
forth.  He  expresses  a  conjunctive  sentence  by  an 
alternative  or  contrast  Instead  of  saying,  *  I  should 
be  punished  if  I  were  lazy/  he  says,  '  I  lazy,  no;  I 
punished,  yes,'  It  is  only — as  Steinthal  says — the 
certainty  that  speech  gives  to  man's  mind  in  hold- 
ing fast  ideas  in  all  their  relations  which  brings  him 
to  the  shorter  course  of  expressing  only  the  positive 
idea  and  dropping  the  negative, "  t 

55.  This  power  of  separating  the  various  aspects  of 
things  and  fixing  them  in  names  is  the  source  of  our 
mental  superiority.     We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the 

*  Ttloe  :  RaearcJut  into  On  Early  Hutorif  of  Manhii\d,  1865,  p.  Zl 
t  Ibid,,  p.  28.     CJiivel,  m,  &L     Steinthttl,  472. 
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animal  makes  no  distinction  corresponding  to  that  of 
subject  and  predicates  ;  he  must  certainly  distinguish 
between  a  man  moving  and  resting,  patting  him  and 
kicking  him,  and  so  form  a  rudimentary  notion  of 
fixed  and  transitory  qualities.  But  this  lies  in  the 
obscure  region  of  the  Logic  of  Feeling  ;  aiul  his  inter- 
ests  do  not  impel  him  to  generalise*  He  lives  in  the 
present  feeliug,  and  only  discriminates  what  obvi- 
ously concerns  the  present  feeling.  Like  man  he  has 
diflferent  feelings,  each  of  which  has  its  signature;  but 
comparatively  few  of  these  are  localised,  so  that  his 
perceptions  are  restricted  to  what  immediately  inter- 
ests his  appetites.  I  have  shown  already  that  the 
physical  basis  of  abstraction  lies  in  the  signature  con- 
sequent on  the  speciality  of  the  sensory  organs  and 
the  numerical  order  or  power  of  the  neural  units. 
These  signatures  become  localised,  and  perception 
results ;  the  localisation  may  be  in  some  spot  of  the 
surface  of  the  organism  or  in  some  spot  of  the  pro- 
jected surface  called  the  external  world.  Here  ends 
the  animal  logic.  But  man  carries  the  process  further, 
and  localises  signatures  in  symbols  or  names  ;  and  with 
these  his  logic  operates.  Note,  in  passing,  how 
infinite  and  subtle  are  the  distinctions  he  has  been 
enabled  to  localise  and  fix  in  names,  how  by  them  he 
not  only  connects  present  with  past  and  future,  and 
I  constructs  the  life  of  the  world  and  humanity,  but  how 
he  is  led  by  tliem  to  make  minuter  and  minuter  sub- 
divisions, to  extricate  from  the  complexity  of  confused 
feeling  the  most  delicate  elements,  and  to  construct 
in  the  sphere  of  sense  a  world  of  objects  to  which 
animals  are  blind  and  deat  Our  progress  is  a  con- 
tinued discrimination  and  re-identification.    We  aie 
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for  ever  seeing  some  new  fact,  some  new  quality, 
and  again  recombining  it  ^Hth  others,  so  as  to  bring 
together  in  a  living  synthesis  objects  that  at 
seemed  wide  as  the  poles  asunder.  We  note  a  dark 
line  on  the  solar  spectrunL  What  can  be  more  trivial  ? 
Lo,  it  reveals  the  presence  in  the  solar  atmosphere 
of  a  metal  familiar  on  our  earth  I  No  animal  would 
observe  the  dark  line ;  no  man  would  observe  it,  had 
not  Language  by  its  accumulation  of  definite  observa- 
tions through  centuries  of  culture  been  a  Sixth  Sense, 
enabliDg  him  in  perceiving  the  word  sodium  to  per- 
ceive the  complex  cluster  of  qualities  which  that  word 
symbolises. 

56-  Ideas  are  verbal  symbols.  The  power  SU' 
ideas  have  over  feeliugs  and  actions  is  incalculabl 
Think,  for  example,  of  the  influence  of  the  idea 
Death.  Yet  no  animal  can  form  such  a  conception. 
He  sees  his  companions  and  children  become  motion* 
less,  and  rot.  But  he  has  no  means  whereby 
could  generalise  these  experiences  and  imagine 
self  liable  to  a  similar  fate ;  for  he  has  no  means  of 
identifying   his    organism   with   that   of  others^   no 
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means  of  connecting  remote  causes,  no  means  of 
conceiving  a  future.  It  is  Language  which  recorda 
and  generalises  experience  and  opens  a  vista  of 
experiences  about  to  be ;  and  it  is  this  power  which 
makes  man  the  only  melancholy  animal,  and  the 
only  moral  animal.  The  idea  of  Death  overshadows 
but  it  also  ennobles  Life*  It  underlies  all  our  plan* 
ning,  connects  our  actions  with  the  lives  of  tb* 
who  are  to  succeed  us,  and  moulds  our  cop 
the  world  and  of  our  relations  to  the 
which  rule  it. 
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57.  Language  is  to  the  Social  Organism  very  much 
what  the  Nervous  System  is  to  the  Body— a  connecting 
medium  which  enhances  all  its  functiona  It  links 
together  man  with  man,  tribe  with  tribe,  nation  with 
nation.  As  the  neural  process  active  to-day  prepares 
the  way  for  other  processes  to-morrow,  so  the  name 
given  to  an  object  or  event  not  only  serves  to  record 
the  fact  but  to  connect  it  with  other  facts,  and  out  of 
this  very  connection  new  light  radiates.  By  means 
of  the  nervous  system  whatever  is  going  on  in  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  organism  becomes  influential 
over  the  others.  By  means  of  Language  what  was 
experienced  in  distant  lands  and  far-oB'  times  becomes 
an  influence  on  the  children  of  our  land  and  time.  If 
the  wars  and  revolutions  in  Asia  affect  the  cotton- 
spinners  in  Manchester — if  the  abstruse  and  seemingly 
idle  meditations  of  Greek  geometers  on  the  properties 
belonging  to  sections  of  a  cone  have  determined  the 
Commerce  of  Europe  with  Asia,  Africa,  and  America 
— these  things  have  been  possible  only  because  there 
was  Language  to  frame  conceptions  and  to  record 
them. 

.  The  development  of  ideas  is  but  another  aspect 
^  of  the  growth  of  Language  ;  indeed,  the  history  of 
culture  may  serve  to  convince  us  that  we  have  still 
^nly  a  rudimentary  understanding  of  the  reach  and 
potency  of  symbols.  The  immense  superiority,  in- 
tellectually considered,  of  images  over  sensations,  is 
their  flexibility  of  combination  and  permutation.  The 
BUperiority  of  ideas  over  images  is  their  generality.  A 
\  condenses  in  a  single  point  experiences  which 
^£nite  expansion.  It  is  like  one  of  those 
"  dustry  wbicla  cowieu^^  \!te»\aic»<^xixsk  <^  "^ 


or  LOT  A3a>  HUH*, 

itt  the  8to)ke  of  a  pistoiL    The  m^en- 
sTmbol  ia  s  step  in  the  advancement  of 
WKy  WM©  the  Greeks,  in  spite  of  their 
iiildli^eiiee  and  their  passionate  pursuit 
•CSeieBeet  a&aUe  to  ciitt  Mathematics  further  than 
Ijbtf  mt  and  wky,  liaTiiig  formed  the  conception  of 
1  of  ExhaiisdoM,  did  thej  stop  short  of  that 
<iC  ife  Diliiuitial  OJcolos !      It  was  because  they 
tbe  requisite  symbols  as  means  of  expression. 
Tkej  htd  no  Algebn.      Nor  was  the  place  of  this 
l^j  a&j  otlfeervpiilK^cal  language  sufficiently 
ad  flexible ;    m  that  they  were   without 
ikm  k|^al  inalrumejits  necesaaiy  to  construct  the 
It  of  the  GdcuhiaL    They  had  carried 
adTaaeed  stage.    But  then  Geometry 
pntNiiidly^aid — *'  a  science  of  the  eye, 
ay  of  its  propositioiia  are  endent  in  a  aimj 
(eMsk  far  eTampk  as  that  two  sides  of  a 
an  greater  than  the    third),  whereas  an 
equally  simple,   and    equally 
always  requires  demon- 
etndeiit  aees  at  a  glance  that  (vC)^: 
tiM  aymbob  mmt  be  interpreted  for  him. 

S8^  Tlie  hxftf  M&xm  of  expressing  quantities  and 

by  conventional  symbols^ 
of  {meeftting  actual  magnitudes  for  the  one 
Mid  Mtoal  pfoeessoa  for  the  other,  or  of  representing 
the  anigttitttdea  by  fignres  and  the  operations  bj 
ploiMik  wma  IIm  boUiant  notion  which  changed  the 
wMt  tuge  of  Menee  and  gave  Mathematics  its  best 
il  QeonMryexpreaeeeqtiantitieeb^  natural 
€.g.^  a  line  by  a  line,  a  circle  bj  a  circle,  an 
by  an  i^gla;    it  €     '     ^  the  opeimticina  b- 
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phrases.  How  laborious  this  method  of  expression 
becomes  when  the  propositions  are  complicated  every 
student  knows,  especially  if  he  has  looked  into  the 
Greek  writers,  and  been  bewildered  by  their  demon- 
strations, which  the  facilities  of  algebraic  notation 
render  so  simple.*  Tlie  substitution  of  the  conven- 
tional symbols  for  the  natural  signs,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  such  symbols  both  to  the  quantities  and  the 
operations,  have  been  of  immense  influence.  Cunsider 
for  a  moment  the  expression 

here  the  letters  a,  b,  x,  denote  quantities ;  but  x^  ax^  b* 
denote  certain  operations  perfoimed  on  these  quantities, 
no  less  than  the  quantities  themselves.  Now  to  repre- 
sent these  quantities  by  figures,  and  to  describe  the 
operations  in  phrases,  would  not  only  be  a  laborious 
procedure  diflicult  to  follow,  it  would  lead  inevitably 

*  "  La  principole  cause  qui  rend  Tanalyse  ancientie  infioSiaaiite  daDilea 
queations  d'un  certain  ordre  eat  son  aasnjetbsemenl  nSccssaire  ik  utie  suite 
de  TaigoniiemenU  d6velopp4s.  Si  Ton  ne  pent  les  auivre  qu^avec  peine^ 
k  plus  forte  raison  ne  lea  peut — ^on  former  muB  une  contention  extr6me 
d'esprit,  sana  les  elTorts  eitraortUnaires  de  ludraoire  et  d'ium^'irmtion. 
Le  premier  pas  k  faire  pour  mettre  ranalyae  en  6tat  de  surnionter  ce« 
difficultes  etait  done  d'en  chanjjer  la  forme  et  de  eoula^^er  I'eaprit  de  ce 
faideau  aecablant  de  raiaonnemenla — L'aritbni6tiqne  et  I'algulire  nous  off- 
rentdes  eitemplea.  Car  qu'est  ce  qn*iine  op^raiiou  aritlinietique  fiinon  un 
pfoc4d6  TO&ianique  pour  la  pMpart  dea  hommea,  raais  qui  e^t  cefiendant 
le  tableau  et  (Equivalent  dee  operations  iaborieusea  auxquelles  I'eaprit 
•erait  reduit  saos  ces  secours,"  MoNTUCLiL  ;  Uistoire  de»  MaihSmatiqueMy 
II.  7S. 

**  Lea  anciena  abortlaient  les  quesliona  de  front  avec  leur  gfiometrie 
imparfaite,  et  lea  yeux  dont  tfnit  bomxne  est  pourvu.  Au  coulniire  lea 
moderne*  out  compria  qu*il  falkit  d<^velopper  le  proc^»16  du  caleul  pour 
Vappliquer  k  raaironomie  et  k  la  physique,  et  ih  out  ilCl  iiiveuterlet^l^a^ 
eope,  le  microscope,  le  tliermometre,  et  bien  d'autres  instramenta  pour 
mieux  observer  ou  mieux  experimenter/'  Dfi  CAHnOLLE;  EuL  da 
Sciences  et  des  Savans  dcpuii  dtux  tw:lu,  1 873,  p.  70, 
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to  misconception.    The  conventional  symbols  condeE 
all  the  scattered  rays  into  luminous  points,  and  mak| 
the  demonstration  easy  and  unambiguous. 

59.  How  the  advance  of  Science  is  connected  with 
methods  of  Notation  (which  is  an  extension  of  the 
primitive  process  of  Naming)  is  manifest  in  the  fact 
that  the  Greeks  were  iirrested  in  their  course  precisely 
at  the  point  where  their  Notation  foiled  them.  They 
had  a  very  imperfect  system  of  Arithmetic  and  no 
Separate  Algebra.  They  were  therefore  incapable 
extending  their  Geometry  by  analytical  methods,  an^ 
what  they  knew  of  Algebra  itself  was  little  more  than 
a  deduction  from  Geometry,  De  Morgan  jroints  out 
that  the  names  still  given  to  aa,  cLoa,  ah,  osxrvy  the 
traces  of  their  geometric  origin  \  namely,  the  square  of 
a,  the  cube  of  a,  and  the  rectangle  of  a  and  6.  Now 
just  as  ideas  (words)  are  abbreviated  expressions  of 
generalised  feelings,  so  the  symbols  of  Algebra  are 
abbreviated  expressions  of  the  relations  of  quantit 
Because  of  its  genendity  each  is  capable  of  extension,"^ 
because  of  its  abbreviation  each  works  with  ditninished 
friction-  The  slow  progress  of  Analysis,  in  early  days^ 
was  owing  to  men  working  with  an  instrument  of 
which  they  did  not  suspect  the  range.  Tljcy  employed 
a  language  which,  as  Playfair  says,  "expressed  more 
than  they  were  prepared  to  understand,  a  language 
which  under  the  notion  first  of  negative  and  then  of 
imaginaiy  quantities  seemed  to  involve  such  mysteries 
as  the  accuracy  of  mathematical  science  must  ref 
to  admit."  Nor  is  this  wonderful.  Even  long 
Algebra  had  been  constituted  and  its  triumphs  \ 
through  the  discovery  of  its  principtd  methods,  ev€ 
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after  its  application  to  Geometry  had  opeoed  such 
glorious  vistas  to  research,  the  full  powers  of  this 
great  Instrument  were  unsuspected  uutil  the  fertile 
and  ingenious  Eoler  detected  them.* 

60.  The  great  Lagrange  specifies  among  the  many 
advantages  of  algebraic  notatiou  that  it  expresses 
truths  more  general  than  those  which  were  at  first 
contemi>Iated,  so  that  by  availing  ourselves  of  such 
extensions  we  may  develop  a  multitude  of  new  truths 
from  formnlaj  founded  on  limited  truths.  A  glance 
at  the  history  of  science  will  show  this»  For  example^ 
when  Kepler  conceived  the  happy  idea  of  infinitely 
great  and  infinitely  small  quantities  (an  idea  at 
which  Common  Sense  must  have  shaken  its  head 
pityingly),  he  devised  an  Instrument  which  in  expert 
hands  may  be  made  to  reach  conclusions  from  an 
infinite  series  of  approximations  without  the  infinite 
labour  of  going  successively  through  these.  Again, 
when  Napier  invented  Logarithms,  even  he  had  no 
suspicion  of  the  value  of  this  instrument.  He  cal- 
culated the  tables  merely  to  facilitate  arithmetical 
computation,  little  dreaming  that  he  was  at  the  same 
time  constructing  a  scale  whereon  to  measure  the 
density  of  the  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  the  height  of 
mountains,  the  areas  of  innumerable  curves,  and  the 
relation  of  stimuli  to  sensations. 

61.  The  tacilities  of  Notation  enable  Thought  to  be 
carried  on  with  an  ease  and  extension  which  have  an 
analogy  in  the  facilities  afforded  to  Commerce  by  the 
manifold  symbols  of  Credit  We  are  not  incessantly 
called  upon  to  exclia  »f  money  for  the  food  it 
represents,  nor  1  )rds  into  the  sensa- 
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tions  they  symbolise.  It  is  enough  that  we  can  do  so ; 
and  a  continuous  assurance  of  the  relations  supplies 
the  place  of  the  values.  No  one  in  handling,  paying, 
or  naming  a  sovereign  thinks  of  it  as  representing  240 
pence  or  960  farthings ;  he  is  quite  assured  of  it  as 
representing  a  strictly  defined  relation  of  values,  and 
he  deals  with  this  compendious  unit  either  as  a  group 
of  twenty  shillings,  a  group  of  four  crowns,  or  as  the 
unit  in  a  larger  sum. 


THE  END. 
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